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PREFACE 


These volumes contain the Gifford Lectures delivered 
in the XJnivQjrsity of Glasgow in Sessions 190l)-l 
and 1901-2. I have, however, rewritten most of 
them, and have added three lectures upon parts 
of the subject which I was not able to discuss 
sufficient fullness. 

I ^ave attempted, so far as was possible within 
the limits of such a course of lectures, to give an 
account of* these ideas of Greek philosophy which 
have mcpst pov^rfully affected the subsequent develop- 
ment t)f theological thought. In doing so, I have 
had*tip make a selection of topics j^hich may require 
seme explanation, both as to what it includes and 
as to what it excludes. On the one hand, I have 
thought it best to confine myself mainly to the 
most important writers, to Plato and Aristotle, 
tio the chief representatives of the Stoic philosophy, 
and to Philo and Plotinus amdhg the Neo-Platonists ; 
^and I have made no attempt to deal with secondary 
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variations of opinion among the less importcfl^t 
writers of the various schools. JSn the other hand, 
in regard to the philosophers of whom I have 
written more fully, I have dealt with many aspects^ 
of their thought which may not seenf to ietir directly 
upon theology. Thus I haye treated at considerably 
length the question of the development of the 
Platonic philosoi)hy in its logical and eV/hical as 
well as in its metaphysical and theological aspects. 
And though I have not gone quite so far in other 
casf^s, I have not hesitated to introduce a compara- 
tively full account of the theoretical and practical 
philosophy of Aristotle and of the Stoics. It seemed 
to me quite impossible to show the real meaning * 
of the theological speculations of these writers 
without tracing out their connexion with the^ other- 
aspects of their philosophy. In the case of Plotinus 
I do not need to make anj^ such statement ; for 
theology is so obviously the centre of all his .thought^ 
that everything else has to be directly viewed in* 
relation to it. In truth, however, this is oniy a 
matter of degree. A man’s religion, if it is 
genuine, contains the suinmed-up and concentrated 
meaning of his whole life ; and, indeed, it can 
have no value except in so far as it '"does so. 
And it is even more obvious that the theology of| 
a philosopher is the ifltimate outcome of his whole 
view of the universe, and particularly of his con- 
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ceptlon of the nature of man. It is, therefore, 
impossible to show* the real effect and purport of 
#the former without exhibiting very carefully and 
fully its relations to the latter. 

I find it Very difficult to trace out my obligations 
^ to the numerous writers* on the subjects of which 
I have written. Of the books which I have recently 
studied, I owe most to Baumker’s Das Problem der 
Materie in der Gricchisclien PhilosophiCy to Bonhoffer*s 
Epictet und die Stoa, and to the account of Plotinus 
ill \on Hartmann’s Geschichte der Mctaphysik, I may 
also mention Whitaker’s The Neo-Platonists, which 
contains a very careful and thorough account of the 
whole history and influence of Neo-Platonism. 

^ have been much assisted by tlie opportunity 
I have had of discussing various points with Professor 
Cook Wjlsoii, witli Professor Henry Jones, and with 
Mr. J. A. of Btilliol College. 

• Profokgor JSnes and Mr. E. A. Duff of Glasgow 
University have read all the proofs of these volumes, 
and have made many suggestion^ which have been 
very useful to me. 

The Vork of pieparing an Index has been kindly 
undertaken by Mr. Hayward Porter. 


Balltol College, 

OxEVRD, November^ 1903. 
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LECTUEE FIEST. 

THE RELATION OF RELIGION TO THEOLOGY. 

A, GREAT part of the ecientilSc and philosophical work 
of this century has been the application of the idea 
of evolution to the organic world and to the various 
departments and interests of human life. And, as 
relijgion is the most comprehensive of all these 
interests — that which goes highest and lowest in 
Uian, and, as it were, sums up in itself all other 
interests — it wjts •Inevitable that the attempt should 
be made to thvow new light on it by means of this 
idea. J need not dwell upon the importance and 
extent of the researches into the whole history of 
man’s religious life which have b&n prompted and 
guided by this conception, nor upon the variety 
of interpretations which have' been given to it. In 
a set of-lectures delivered in another University,^ 
'I endeavoured to deal with certain aspects of the 
subject. I there tried to show, in the first place, 

^ Tht Shfolution of Rdigion (MaoLchose, Jackson & Co., Glasgow). 
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what is the principle that underlies and finds dz- 
pression in the religious life of* man, or, in oth*er. 
words, what it is that makes him a religious being,t 
a being who in all ages has been conscious of himself 
as standing in vital relation to a supreme object of 
reverence and worship whK)m he calls God. ’ In 
the second place, I tried to show that, while this 
consciousness of God finds an adequate expression 
only in the highest forms of religious thought and 
experience, we can detect the beginnings of it, under 
very crude and elementary forms, even, in the super- 
stitions of savages. And, though our knowledge does 
not yet enable us, if it ever will enable us, to solve 
many of the problems connected with the transmission 
and filiation of the religious movements of different 
times and nations, yet we can trace out a fairly distinct 
and continuous series of stages through \%ich the 
religious life of man has passed. • 

There is, however, one aspect of this process of 
development which is worthy of special attention, and 
on which I could only touch incidentally in my former 
lectures. This is the great and growing importance 
of reflective thought — in other words, of the conscious 
reaction of mind upon the results of its own un- 
conscious or obscurely conscious movement^— in the 
sphere of religion. The impulse which makes man * 
religious, and which dfetermines the character of the 
object worshipped as well as the manner of worship, 
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may be a rational one, but it is certainly not. due 
in the first instailbe to the activity of conscious 
*rea 6 on. ^ man thinks and argues, makes judgments 
and draws infereiuses, long before he begins to examine 
into the nature and laws of the logical process, as 
he builds up for himsell some kind of social order 
and learns to observe moral rules and customs long 
before he thinks of asking for any ultimate principle 
of ethics, .80 he is a religious being long b^ore he 
seeks to understand or to criticise, to maintain or to 
dispute the validity of the religious consciousness. 
Theology is not religion ; it is at best the philosophy 
of religion, the reflective reproduction and explana- 
tion of it; and, as such, it is the product of a time 
that has outgrown simple faith and begun to feci the 
necessitjr of understanding what it believes. Early 
religion (^oes not trouble itself about its own justifica- 
tion : it does not even seek to make itself intelligible. 
It manifests itself in a ritual rather than a creed. 
And eVen when, as in Greece, it becomes more articu- 
late* and rises to some imaginative expression of itself 
in a mythology which can furnish a theme for art 
and poetry, yet, even then, it does not ask for any 
reason for its own existence, or attempt to gather up 
its geperal meaning and purport in a doctrine. It is 
intuitive rather than reflective, practical rather than 
speculative, conscious rather tlian self-conscious. It 
has a vigorous life, which maintains itself against all 
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other interests of man and strives to subdue and 

r 

assimilate them to itself ; but it 'does not endeavour 
to formulate its own principle or estimate its relations ' 
to these other interests. We are a long way down 
the stream of religious history ere we* meet i^pith 
anything like a hook-religien, i*.e. a religion that has 
a sufficiently definite view of itself to fix its own 
image in a sacred literature. And from that there 
is still a long way to traverse ere we find any attempt 
made to liberate the religious idea from its imaginative 
dress, to define the character of the object of worship, 
or to discuss its relations to nature and to man. 

Nevertheless man is from the first self-conscious, 
and he is continually on the way to become more 
clearly conscious of himself and of all the elements 
and phases of his being. Slow as may^ 1)e the 
movement of his advance, the time must, at last 
come when he turns back in thought upon him- 
self, to measure and criticise, to Select and to 

reject, to reconsider and remould by reflexion, 
c 

the immediate products of his own religious *life. 
And though he can never metaphorically, any 
more than literally, * stand upon his head ’ ; though 
the day will never come when, in Goethe’s sati- 
rical phrase, the world shall be held togetl^er by 
philosophy and not by hunger and love; though, 
in short, man cannot"^ lay the foundations of his 
existence in conscious reason, or build it up from 
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b^;innixigf^to end^with deliberate plan and purpose;, 
■yet in the long process of his history the part 
* played by reflexion must become more and more 
important. Even if we cdlow that reflective thought 
cannot origihate any entirely new moral or religious 
movement, yet it is Inevitable that it should 
become continually more powerful to disturb and to 
luodify religious faith, and that, in consequence, 
man’s hold of beliefs which he cannot justify to 
himself should become more and more relaxed. 
Nay, it is inevitable that the results of reflective 
criticism should enter more and more deeply into 
the very substance of religion itself, so that it be- 
comes scarcely possible for those who hold it to 
avoid theorising it. 

Thus^ to take an obvious instance, the later 
reh'gion, of the ^ Jews was no longer that simple 
religious sentibient which held the race of Israel 
together by * binding them all to the God of 
Abraliam, Isaac, and Jacob. It^had become enriched 
witt -wider thoughts by the chqg[uered experiences 
of its national history, by the captivity and exile 
— ^which, as it were, tore it away from its natural 
root and forced it to seek a new and spiritual 
principle* of life — ^by the manifold relations of sym- 
pathy and antagonism with other peoples into which 
the Hebrews were brought! Thus it was that 
the most narrowly national of all races gradually 
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became the aigasi of a i^irit of prophecj, which lool^ 
forward to the universal reign of* a Ood of all men,- 
whose worshippers should be distinguished not by* 
raoe but only by the energy and purity of their 
moral life. For it may fairly be said *that if , the 
prophets still put forward a claim for the supremacy 
of Israel, it was rather as the leadmr of humanity in 
tlm path of spiritual progress than as a specially 
privileged and exclusive nationality. A religion 
that thus rose into the atmosphere of universality, 
freeing the spirits of its worshippers from the bonds 
of time and place, was no product of mere feeling or 
unconscious reason. It showed in its inmost texture 
the working of reflexion, and its life could be sus- 
tained only by continued reflexion. It was so far 
lifted above all that was local and partjpqlar in 
Judaism that it could encounter^ the speculative 
thought of Greece almost upon equal terms. It 
had become itself something like a philosophy, and 
could, therefcnre, in .^exandria and elsewhere,* easily 
make terms with ^another philosophy, and blmid or 
coalesce with it into a new product. 

And what is true of the religion of Israel is still 
more true of* Ohristianity. Springing out of a 
Judaism which was already deeply tinged, with 
Greek ideas, and developing itself under the con- 
stant pressure of Greek influences, Christianity was 
from the first what we may call a reflecrive le- 
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a leligion which gathered into itsdf iBaD7 ol 
the results of hottf Eastern and Weatem tiiought 
'Alreadj in &e New Testament, it is not only a 
xdigion, but it contains, especially in the writii^ 
of St Paul, the germs ol a tiieology. Hence, strictly 
spealdng, it has never been, and can never be, a 
religion of simple faith; or, if it ever rdapses into 
^eh a faith, it immediately b^pns to lose its 

spiritual character, and to assimilate itself to re- 
ligions that are lower in the scale. It is not 
merely that, as Anselm and the Schoolmen generally 
contended, it is allowable for the Christian to 

advance from faith to reason, from veneratio to 

ddectatio, but that, for him, not to do so is speedily 
to* lose hold of that which is most valuable in his 
faith. . ^d if he yields to a fear of the dangers 
of reflei(ion, wiA the doubt and perplexity which 
attend it, and declines into the easier path of 
reliance on some kind of authority, he will inevit- 
ably turn his creed into a drad formula and his 
woi^p into a superstition, l^is does not, of 

course, mean that a true Christian must be a 
philosopher — ^philosophy is a special department of 
activity like any other — but it means that the 
^ Christen 'cannot in the long run maintain his faith 
. unless he is continually turning it into living 
thought, using it as a key to *the difficulties of life, 
and endeavouring to realise what light it throws on 
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his own nature and on his relations to his fellow- 

• 0 

men and to Gud. And, if he does so, however • 
small may be his speculative powers, his religion is * 
on the way to become a theology. 

Here, however, we meet with one of 6ur grejitest 
difficulties, a difficulty whic^, more than any other, 
has embarrassed the development of religion during 
the last two centuries. For it is an obvious fact 
that philosophy or reflective thought has often been 
regarded, and not seldom has regarded itself, not as 
the ally and interpreter, but as the enemy of the 
faith in which religion begins; not as evolving and 
elucidating, but as disintegrating and destroying, the 
beliefs which are the immediate expression of the 
religious life. And sometimes also it has undertaken 
to provide a more or less efficient substitute for 
them. This was the claim put forward i^ behalf 
of the so-called Natural Religion by many represen- 
tatives of the Enlightenment of the eighteenth century; 
and it has been supposed to be put forward fly the 
adherents of som^ later systems of thought.* *On 
the other hand, there have been, and there are, many 
who hold that the teaching of reason and philosophy 
upon religious Subjects is mainly negative; that its 
chief result is to show that all religious* fajth is 

( 

what Matthew Arnold called extra-belief (Aberglavibe), 
an illusion of the imagination and the feelings for 
which there is no rational evidence; or at least 
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thikt, if it does substitute anything for the complex 
crkeds of Christendom, it is something so vague and 
• general that it cannot have any important influence 
upon the life of man. Thus the Supreme Being of 
Deism was so distant and abstract a conception that 
it could scarcely be said«to do more than keep the 
place open for a possible Ood. And Mr. Herbert 
Spencer does not substantially alter the case, when 
he claims the whole sphere of attainable knowledge 
for science, and generously gives up to religion the 
infinite spaoei^ of the Unknowable. For a worship 
of the Unknowable would at best only serve the 
purpose of the lictor who in the midst of a Roman 
triumph reminded the victorious Imperator that he 
top was mortal. Religion, on such a basis, would be 
nothing but a recognition of the impassable bounds 
of the fiammantia momm mund% the inevitable limits 
of human knowledge and human destiny. It could 
pot be — what Christianity and all the higher religions 
have elaimed to be — the great power that consecrates 
andr idealises the life of man iSjy relating it to that 
which is eternal and divine. 

Such a view of reason as the rival or enemy of faith 
is naturally met, on the other side, by. a proclamation 
of faith as the enemy of reason. If natural religion 
be set up as the substitute for revealed religion, it 
is eagerl;^ pointed out by sonfC theologians that the 
substitute is inefficient ; that, as it rests upon abstract 
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tituHight, it caa at beet meet the wants only of the few 
who live hy thought, and that, erdh for them, it is a 
precarious and uncertain possession ; since it is devoid, 
of that powM of interesting the feelii^ and transform- 
ing the life which belongs to the bhliefe that come 
to us in a more direct way. prior to and independent 
of the deliberate action of the intelligence. On the 
othm: hand, if it be argued that reason is entirely 
opposed to the claims of faith, that its attempts 
to deal with the problem of religion inevitably lead to 
a conviction that the problem is insoluble by any pf 
the methods of human science, and that, therefore, the 
only rational creed is Aguostioism — this very argument 
is apt to be accepted by religious men as a confession 
of the incapacity of reason to deal with the highest 
interests of man’s spiritual life. In this way many 
Roman Catholic writers like De Maistre, anJ many 
Protestant writers like Hansel and, to ^ cerU^ extent 
also, Mr. Balfour, have tried to maintain the cause 
of religion on the basis of philosophical scepticism. 
They have contendeA that reason, except within the 
limits of empirical science, is a purely analytical 
and therefore disint^ating agency, which can create 
nothing and develop nothing, and which tears up 
by the roots the tree of life in the effort to seo 
how it growa They have sometimes endeavoured,* 
on the basis of the Kantian criticism of knowledge, 
to show that, in face of the great problems of life-~ 
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oft all the problems, in fact, with which religion is 
specially concemdct— reason is placed between two 
9 alteroatiyes, neither of which it is able to accept as 
true. And they have in various ways tried to exploit 
this incompptenne of reason in the interests of faith, 
sometimes of faith in an^ external authority, at other 
times of a faith in some immediate or intuitive 
ponsciousness * which is mamtained to be . prior to 
reason and above its criticism. 

Now, whatever side we take in such a controversy, 
j[he result seems to be that there is a deep and 
apparently incurable schism in the spiritual life of 
man, a schism between his unconscious and his con- 
scious life; or, as we may perhaps more accurately 
state it — since man is always in a sense both conscious 
and self-conscious — a schism between man’s immediate 
experience and the reflexion in which he is involved 
whenever he p.t1%mpts to understand himself. And 
instead of a fides gvMrmB viddlectum^ a faith which 
is simply the first direct grasp of the soul at truth, 
and which therefore leads on ndfeessarily to the more 
adequate comprehension and appreciation of it, we 
have, on the one side, a faith that withdraws itself 
from criticism by raising a plea against the com- 
petence ef the critic, and, on the other, a reason 
whiclT treats faith as another name for illusion. 

Now, it seems to me that we can to some extent 
sympathise with the motives of both sides in this 
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old controversy. On the one hand, a faith which 
is not seeking intelligence is a fajj^h which is stunts 
and perverted ; for, as we have seen, the very nature^ 
of religion, and especially of the Christian religion, 
involves and stimulates reflexion «upon the great 
issues of life. Hence ^the attempt to defend 
Christianity by questioning the right of the intelli- 
gence to. criticise it, is suicidal The bulwark which 
it sets up for the defence of religion is also a barrier 
in the way of its natural development ; and a 
religion which does not develop must soon die. 

c * 

The faith that does not seek, but shuns and repels 
knowledge, is already losing its rational character. 
The exclusion of science from the sphere of religion 
— ^meaning, as it does, also the exclusion of religion 
from the sphere of science — necessarily leads to *its 
withdrawal from other spheres of human Hfd until, 
instead of being the key to allf other interests, 
religion becomes a concern by itself, #ind, we might 
almost say, a private concern of the individual. 

On the other hand; it seems difficult to admit« the 
claim of science at all without making it so absolute 
as to leave no room for faith; and that whether 
religion be conceived as irrational or as rational. 
For while, in the former case, religion is- set aside 
and Agnosticism takes its place, in the latter case * 
it seems as if faith must equally disappear, because 
reason provides a complete substitute *for it, a 
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refigio pJviloaopM which is based oa a definite 
philosophical conception of the nature of God, and 
a definite proof of His existence. Thus, if it be 
admitted that a scientific interpretation of religion 
is possihle, it jni^t seem that this interpretation 
must take ^ place of religion itself; tiiat, if faith 
can he explained by reason, reason must become 
the nemesis .of foith. Moreover, it is impossible 
that religion can he rationalised without being 
greatly modified; and if such a transformation be 
justifiable, how can wo regard the first form of 
religion as nibre than a temporary and provisional 
scaffolding which has to be removed when the build- 
ing is completed ? Thus, to toeat the claims of 
knowledge as absolute seems fatal to faith; but, on 
tRe other hand, it is futile to admit the right of 
intelligence to examine and criticise up to a certain 
point and no farther. All such compromises between 
reason and faith must break down, because we 
can find no third power beyond both to determine 
th^ respective limits ; while^ if we allow either 
reason or faith to determine them, the power which 
does so is ipso facto recognised as supreme. In 
particular, if reason be limited by anything but 
itself, it .is enslaved ; it becomes, as the Scholastic 
• theoli^ans maintained it should be, the ancilla 
fidci\ and the voice of a sljive has no authority: 
it can sSdd no weight to the word of the master. 
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It is impossible that religion can receive apy 
real aid or service from the activity d philo^- 
phical reflexion unless such reflexion is absolutely 
free. And if it be free, it seems as if it could 
recognise no right but its own, as .if it must set 
aside as irrelevant aU beliefs and doctrines i^hich 
have arisen independently o^ its own action, and as 
if, in building up its scientific creed, it must clear 
the ground of all that occupied it before. Yet, if it 
does so, the fate of the eighteenth century Enlight- 
enment, and that of the Agnosticism of the present 
day, seem to show that religious belief is likely to 
evaporate in our hands, or to reduce itself to some- 
thing so vague and empty that it can hardly have 
any influence upon the life of man. 

I have been trying to put as sharply as possible 
a dilemma which has greatly exercised the i&inds of 
men during the last two centuries, and which is still 
the source of perplexity to many. On the one hand, 
it seems as if religious faith must seek reason,^ as a' 
condition of its own •life; and yet that, in seeking 
reason, it seeks it9 own destruction. It must ‘seek 
reason: for it is impossible that any real faith can 
live without attempting to understand itself or develop 
its own intellectual content; and when it has once 
entered upon this course, it cannot stop short of the 
end. If it appeals to ^reason, to reason it must go. 
And if at any poin|^ it.l^ecpmea apprehen^ve, and 
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ei^ideavoiiTB to put a stop to the process of reflexion 
and criticism, aboye all if it calls in the aid of 
^ scepticism to defend it against such criticism, it loses 
something of its sincerity, its wholeness of heart, and. 
of the course end freedom that goes only with such 
sincerity. Thus it is driven back upon itself and 
deprived of that firm hold upon thought and life 
;which it formerly possessed. The result is that 
religion, which should be the great principle of unity 
in human life, becomes the source of the most un- 
happy of all its divisions. Or if, again, the other 
* • 

alternative be adopted, and it is recognised that, in 
an age of science, religion, like everything else, must 
submit to criticism on pain of losing its moral in- 
fluence, it seems as if, at the best, we were inviting 
such an idealistic re-interpretation of Christianity as 
has Be6n attempted by Kant, by Schelling, and by 
Hegel:* and then, it is alleged by many, we are 
substituting Jor a religion of the heart and will, a 
religion of the intellect that dissolves away all those 
pciTSonal relations of God and •man which constitute 
the living power of Christianity. • And if this be the 
best, what is the worst ? It is tliat all such attempts 
to explain or reconstitute religion upon a new basis 
should fail, or, like the Natural Eeligion of the 
eighteenth century, should dissolve away in abstrac- 
tion, and leave us with nqfhing to correspond to 
religion* except the consciousness that b^ond all that 
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we can fed end know tiiere is an infinite unknojm, 
and in short, we oursdves, • 

"are such staff 

As dreams are made oa,^ad onr- little life 

Is rounded with a sleep.” 

Now there cannot be any doubt that this is a real 
difl&culty, which has produced and is now more than 
ever producing a division in our life, and ranging us 
in opposite ranks, and that not on the ground of any 
individual or class prejudice, but on the ground of 
what are really the highest interests of man’s in- 
tellectual and moral life: setting on* the one side 
those who feel that the powers of man’s spiritual 
nature can be fully drawn out only hj a religion 
that makes the strongest personal appeal to his will 
and affections, and who therefore cling to forms *Df 
belief which they refuse to criticise and try to exempt 
from criticism: and setting on the other side^those to 
whom the most vital of all causes is the cause of 
truth and intellectual honesty, and who are there- 
fore prepared to accept the results of free enquiry, 
even if it should •tear away from them everything 
they would wish to believe. Nay, this is a division 
which everyone who is open to the intellectual in- 
fluences of the time must feel in himself, as a 
conflict, or apparent conflict, between two daims, 
both of which rise out pf his own nature. There are 
many writings of the last centuiy which friight be 
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sdjpced aa evidence of tiie prevaledoe of snoh a state 
of 4 aind. Thns innpading Mill’s Etaaya on Bdigim — 
f book which attracted much attention when it was 
first published — iik can see that the author is con- 
tinuallj asking hknself how much he may still believe 
and hope, how much of Christianity he may retain 
oonsistentlj with his scientific integrity. And there 
ap at the present day numerous writers, like Pro- 
fessor James, who maintain that there is a point at 
which we have a right, without any other evidence, 
to take what we think most desirable for our own 
spiritual life as by that very fact sufficiently evidenced 
to be true; a point at which, in short, belief may 
be safely founded on the ' will to believe/ Yet from 
this there is only a step to the acceptance of the 
prfiicipleB of Newman’s Orammar of Assent^ which 
asserts •tBe right — ^in the general impossibility of find- 
ing sufficient evidence for any kind of religious truth 
— to treat insu^cient evidence as if it were sufficient* 
^()n th^ other hand, there are many who regard all 
suo}\ expedients for the establishment or restoration 
of faith as more or less refined adajfbations nf Pascal’s 
straightforward counsel: "iZ faut 8'ahitir'*\ and who, 
therefore, think themselves obliged to accept the 
conclusion, that our advancing knowledge is only 
* making us more clearly realise the limits of our life 
and the impossibility of our discovering either whence 
it comes 5r whither it goes, or what is the unknown 
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power tibat rules it; and that the intense lif« of.' 
religious faith, in whidi so mucl^ that is great in«ihe 
paa)| life of man had its source and spring, was basei^ ‘ 
upon an illusion, with whioli, for good or evil, we 
must learn henceforth to dispense.* ^ ^ 

Now, it cannot be denied that much remains to 
be done ere such difficulties as these can be solved 
or removed. But 1 think that there is already jn ^ 
our hands, in the idea of Evolution, a kind of 
Eirenicon or means of bringing the opposing sides 
nearer to an understanding with each other. In 
particular, that idea enables us to tWw some new 
light upon the relations of the unconscious or unre* 
flective to the conscious or reflective life, as stages 
or factors in the development of man; and thus, as 
it were, to break off the horns of the dilemnuf of 
which we have been speaking — a dilemibaf which 
really arises from their being sharply and kbstractly 
opposed to each other. For, in tb^ first place, in 
the very idea that they are two factors or, stages 
of one life, it is in'volved that they are not governed 
by two absolutely antagonistic principles, but that 
there is an essential link of connexion between 
them. Their difference and opposition, however far 
it may reach, must ultimately be conceived as 
secondary and capable of beii^ explained frolh their* 
unity. Their conflictj, in short, must be taken as 
analogous to the conflict of different nfembeis or 
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.foms of vital activify in one oiganism, a competition 
in the healthy organism is always suhordinated 
't^ co-opeiation, or at least only ceases to he co-operation 
at a lower stage that it inay become co-operation at a 
hi^er. It i^ thus that in organic evolution greater 
differentiation of function^ proves itself to be the 
means to deeper integration and more concentrated 
uiiity. And in this unity nothii^ that was valuable 
in the lower stage of hfe is ultimately sacrificed, 
however much the form may be changed. 

Applying this to the case before us, we cannot 
admit that there is any fatal opposition between the 
unconscious or unreflective movement of man’s mind 
and that which is conscious and reflective. It is 
the some reason that is at work in both, and all 
that reflexion can do is to bring to light the pro- 
cesses iftid cat^ories which underlie the unreflective 
action of l;he intelfigence, and, in doing so, to make 
the use -of thep more definite and adequata We 
must, therefore, maintain that, thov^h reason may 
accidentally become opposed to* faith, its ultimate 
and healthy action must preserve for us, or restore 
to us, all that is valuable in faith. Or, if it 
necessarily comes into collision with faith at a 
certain stage of development, at a further stage this 
lantagoiiism must disappear, or be reduced within 
ever narrower limits. Nay, in the long run a 
living faitli wiU absorb mto itsdf the elements of 
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the criticism which is directed against it, and grow,- 
bj their means into a higher ^nu of religions Jife. 
We are too often disposed to say : Fiai juaHtia, ruo^’ 
eodwm, and to forget that justice sustains the 
universe, apd cannot be the cause «f ito ruin. And 

so we are too apt to think the division oi faith 

• 

and reason to be incurable, and to suppose that 
we must choose the one and reject the oth^r ; ' 
forgetting that a faith that really springs out of 
our rational or spiritual nature, or commends itself 
to it, cannot be fundamentally irrational or incap- 
able of being explained and defended ; and that 
a reason which is unable to find an intelligible 
meaning in some of the deepest experiences of 
human souls, must be one-sided and imperfectly 
developed. Hence, while we cannot deny the relative 
opposition of the two forms of spirituaf Hfe, and 
are indeed obliged to recognise « it as ofie of the 
most potent factors in development, ye cannot admit 
that it is an absolute opposition. 

Nor, again, is U) possible to be satisfied with a 
conception of prSgress that has often been advocated 
in the last century, by no one more forcibly than 
by Thomas Carlyle, the conception of an alternation 
of two different eras of human history— an era of 
intuition, faith, and unconsciousness, in ^/hich the 
minds of men are at^ one with themselves, and work 
joyfully and successfully in the service of some idea 
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.whiah iiiq>ireB them, but ^hich they never seek to 
qu^on or analyse, and an era of reflexion in 
''^hich the “ native hue of resolution is sickUed 
o’er mth the pale oast of thought,” in which faith 
grows weak, ^d tiie symbols which formerly satisfied 

the souls of men, and united them with each other, 

• 

are dissected and tom to pieces by scepticism. 
Apparently Carlyle has little consolation for those 
who are bom ia such an unhappy ^ of transition, 
except to bid them wait for a new inq>iration, a 

new imaginative synthesis, which shall set up another 

• • 

symbol in place of that which has disappeared. 
Least of all has he any trast in the reflective in- 
telligence, in the work of thought, as capable of 
bringing about such a synthesis or substantially 
contributing towards it. But a deeper consideration 
of the'^ocess in question may show, as I have 
already fhdicated,* that the two great movements 
which constitute it> the movement of unconscious 
oonstruption, faith and intuition, and the movement 
of reflective analysis and critical* reconstruction, are 
not essentially opposed, but rather fbrm the necessary 
complements of each other in the development of 
man’s spiritual life: and that, as it is essential to 
faith that, it should develop into reason, so the 
*critioistn of faith, as it is a criticism by reason of 
its own unconscious products, ^annot be ultimately 
destructive or merely negative in its effect. Its 
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aearehing fires may, indeed, bum up much of* the, 
wood, hay, stubble — the peri^b&ble adjuncts ihat 
attach themselves to the edifice of human faitji' 
—but they cannot touch the stones of the building, 
still less the eternal foundation* on which it is 

• f 

built. I will not conceal my conviction that its 
dissolving power must be fatal to many things 
which men have thought and still thiidr to ,be ' 
bound up with their religious life, but I do not 
believe that it will destroy anything that is really 

necessary to it. Christianity is not, like some 

• • 

earlier religions, essentialljr connected with imagin- 
ative symbols, which must lose their hold upon 
man’s mind so soon as he is able to distinguish 
poetry from prose. It had its origin, as we have 
seen, in an age which was, up to a certain pSint, 
an age of reflexion, and the first movem%ift of its 
life was to break away from the ^ local and national 
influences of the region in which 4 was bom. It 
lived and moved from the beginning in an. atmos- 
phere of universality, and in spite of the reactionary 
influences to which in its further history it was 
exposed and which gradually affected its life and 
doctrine, it never lost its essentially universal 
character. Hence, when its official representatives 
had turned it into a system of superstition and 
obstruction, its owm influences have often inspired 
the reformers and revolutionists who attacked and 
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•ovei^fchrew that system. It has thus, we^ might 
say,* brought "not* peace hut a sword” into the 
life of men, because it would not let them rest 
in any partial or inadequate solution of their 
difficulties, o» in* wything short of the ideal of 
humanity which it set before them. Such a uni- 
versal religion, built upon the idea of the tmity 
of* man with God, and therefore on the conviction 
that the universe in which man lives is in its 
ultimate meaning and reality a spiritual world, 
cannot be ju^ly regarded as a transitory phase 
of human development, or as a creation of feeling 
and imagination which science and philosophy are 
bound ultimately to displace. Whatever may be- 
come of the special doctrines in which it has found 
its first refiective expression, it contains a kernel 
which is essentially rational and which cannot but 
gain greater and greater importance the more man’s 
spiritual life i» developed. It has in it a seed of 
ideal truth which is one with man’s mind — the 
anima\ Tiaiwaliter Cfh/ristiana of which TertuUian 
speaks — and which therefore must grow with its 
growth and strengthen with its strength. And 
philosophy, in spite, or rather because, of its critical 
reaction upon aU the products of Christian thought 
'and life, must in the long run supply one of the 
most important of all the i^encies by which that 
seed is brought to maturity. It must show itsdf 
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neither as the enemy of religion, nor as a substS^ter 
for it, but as the purest fomf of its oonsciou!l^nQBB 
of itself, and therefore as the great means of its 
development. 

The view of the evolution of religion and, of its 
relation to theology which I have stated is one that 
has been gaining ground in modern philosophy ever 
since the time of Leibniz. It occupies an important^ 
place in the theories of all the German idealists 
from Kant to Hegel, and in those of many other 
writers who have followed in their ^footsteps duiang 
the last century. From what has been said above, 
it will be seen that the objections bix)ught against 
it may be summed up under two heads : they are 
either the objections of those who would separate 

philosophy from life or the objections of those who 

* • 

would separate life from philosophy. 

The former class of objections have not seldom 
been urged by recent critics, generally in the in- 
terest of religion. If philosophy can explain and 
criticise religion, sflll more if it can in any ^ense be 
said to give it a new and more rational form, 
must it not, they ask, set religion aside and 
take its place? In other words, does not such a 
reflective interpretation of religion involve the sub- 
stitution of the philosophy of religion for religion 
itself, and therefor^ of a mere intellectual process 
for m. experience which embraces the whole com- 
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* ple]^*iiataie of man^ feeling, thought, and 'will? If 
00, then the change* of fonn, which philosophical 
Inflexion brings with it, will involve such a trans- 
formation of the whole content of religion as well 
as of the attitude of the individual towards it, that 
all the 'vivid interest of innnediate religious experi- 
ence must die out and leave in its place a mere eapvt 
^mcHuvm of abstraction or a dialectical movement 
of thought, which are as far removed from life as 
the conceptions of pure mathematics. 

Such a 'view, however, involves an entire misconcq>- 
tion of the work of philosophy and its relation to life. 
To say that a religion must develop into a theology 
does not mean that theology as a system of thought 
mus]i take the place of religion. It was a fatal 
inversion^ ^f ^he true order of ^iritual things, when 
doctrines m to the^ nature of God were treated by 
so-called Natural*Beligion as the basis of the religious 
life, instead of being regarded as the results of an 
' effort td interpret it. Philoeophy, if we separate 
it from. life, can never be a substi^te for life; it 
. is only life brought to self-consciousness ; and to 
say that it is higher than the other forms of life 
is either untrue, or true only in a sense to which 
no leascmable objection can be taken. It is true 
only in the sensb that a religion which understands 
itself, which, has reflected on the*principles on which 
it is based, is an advance upon a religion that 
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has ngt BO reflected. But theolo^ no nwse 
a new religion than the science of ethics gives *aa a. 
new morality. Under limitations shortly to be statd6, 
they cannot do so, and if they did, they wonld be 
worse than useless. They would be eanyiagius to 
another life and another* experience, when what we 
want is to explain the life we are actually leading and^ 
the experiences we are having here and now. They 
would be liable to all the objections of those who 
say that the philosopher builds up a purely ideal 
world ‘ out of his own head.’ If ^any philosopher 
ever did so, he might justly be left as its sole 
inhabitant The only truth in the objection is that 
— while it is the business of philosophy simply to 
explain experience, and among other thing% to 
explain the religion and morality that , exist and 
not any other — ^yet it is inevitable that pur ethical 
and religious attitude should be greatly changed by 
our attaining to a reflective consciousness of the prin- 
ciples wliich we had before been using * without 
reflexion. Ethips does not, and cannot produce a 
morality which is essentially different from the 
morality of immediate experience, the morality ex- 
isting in the intuitive vision of good men, who live 
up to the highest standard of their lame^ and in 
living up to it carry it a step higher. Yet it is 
true to say that reflexion contributes tQ moral pro- 
gress. If, for example, we reflect on the order of 
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lihe -^tate and briqg to yght t^e prindple that 
dominates its aotivifaes, the unity that pervades 
and oonneets its dispersed rules and institutions, 
the State becomes in a sense a new &ing for ua 
[Hie eonsdonsleas of the meaning of our life must 
react upon tiie life itself ‘and conduce to its im- 
^provement I7 liberating the political idea from tiw 
accldmits of its temporary embodiment. And so it 
is with religion. As reflexion advances, it leads to 
a distinction which is continually growing clearer, 
between that wkidi is accidental and of temporary 
value and that which is essential and fruitful for 
all time; and this in turn must bring about a 
farther development of the latter at the expense 
of . the former. Thus as man’s progress, in one 
important .a^ect of it, is a progress to self-con* 
sdonsness, .he is some sense a new man when 
he has gained a*new ccaisdousness of himself. But 
it would be re]^ting the central mistake of the 
Enli^tenment of the eighteenth <^ntury to separate 
speculation from life and to make ait a substitute 
f(»r the experience from which it springs. The main 
practical use of philosophy is to prune away the 
accretions of time, to counteract the tendency to 
s|jereotyp^ or fossilise particalar forms of life and 
thought, and so to give room for the further growth 
of the ^irib of man. Philosophy is the criticism of 
life, and to separate it from life or substitute it for 
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life, would be like attributing tp the gardener what 
is due to the vital forces of the plant. The metaphor, 
indeed, fails to be adequate, but it fails in a way 
that tends farther to emphasise |;he principle illus- 
trated by it For the philosophy thal oriticiSiBS life 
is an element in the lifd it criticises, and the treat- 
ment of it as something independent, something that 
sets up claimB for itself, must end in depriviug it oi 
its raison d’itre and making it barren and unfruitful. 

On the other hand, if it be an error to attempt 
to separate philosophy, as the oritioism of life, from 
life itself, it is an equal error to attempt to separate 
life from philosophy. There is a literal troth in 
the saying of Socrates, that “ a life without criticism 
is not worthy of being lived by men ” ; and aoven 
that, strictly speaking, it cannot be lived .by them. 
As 1 have already attempted show, ike critical 
reaction of the human mind upon Experience begins 
almost as soon as the experience 'itself. Least of 
all is it possible ^to separate man’s highest* life, his 
religious exper^ce, from such a critical reaction; 
and in this sense theology begins to exist as soon 
as religion has taken any definite form. At the 
same time it is true that the criticism does not 
separate itself from the thing criticised till ,a 
comparatively late stage of human history. It 
works rather as a silent transforming influence, 
modifying and improving the beliefs of men or 
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‘ gradiuUy Tnii.Tring o]^e belief obsolete and causing 
^otlier to triumph oW it 
^Looking at it from this poiut of view, therefore, we 
may fairly say that the beginning of theology is to 
be found in GHreek philosophy; for it was in Greece 
that reflexion first became ffse, and at the same time 


systematic. It .was in Greece that philosophy first 
Organised itself as a relatively separate interest, over 
against the immediate practical interests of life. Philo- 
sophy, indeed, cannot detach itself from life; in so 
far^ it does so,* it must be smitten with barrenness. 


Its office is to bring life to clear self-consciousness, 
and because Greek philosophy did this, it acquired 
and maintained a relative independence. And it 
is tbis that gives primary importance to its con- 
tribution , to theology. There is, it is true, a 
theological .philosopljy of India, which is earlier in 
development thair Greek philosophy ; but the thought 
of India, though* often . subtle and profound, is rm- 
methodichl ; and when it goes ^yond the most 
abstract • ideas it mixes the forms «of imagination 
with those of religion in a way that does not con- 
duce to distinct and adequate thinking. Arid, while 
it is not easy to ascertain what elements it has 
contribuljpd 'to Western theology, it may safely 
be asserted that its influence was secondary and 
subordinate.. Even in the Neoplatonic philosophy, 
which is most kindred in spirit with it, the likeness 
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is mainly at least the result the independent 
development of Greek speculation. It was* th^ 
thought of Greece which, in this as in other de- 
partments, gave to the philosophical enquiries of 
Christendom a definite method and A definite aim. 
It was from Greece that* the Fathers of the Church 
borrowed the forms of thought, the > fundamental^ 
conceptions of nature and human life, in short,' 
all the general presuppositions which they brought 
to the interpretation of the Christian faith. Hence 
it is hardly possible to trace with* intelligence *the 
evolution of doctrines either in the early or medieval 
Church, or in modern times, without a previous 
study of the development of theology in the Greek 
philosophers. 



LECTURE SECOND. 

STAGES IN THE EVOLUTION OF THEOLOGY. 

In the last lecture I said that Theology begins in 
Qreece, or at leaSt that it is not necessary to trace 
it farther back; for it is there that we find philo- 
sophical reflexion, upon religion as upon other subjects, 
for the first time distinctly emancipating itself from 
sensiious images, and attempting to define its objects 
by their essential nature and relations to each other. 

I Theology is* religion brought to self-consciousness. It 
is the reflective analysis of the consciousness of God in 
its distinctive form, and in its connexion with all our 

* other consciousness of reality. In tl}is technical sense 
the word Theology first appears in 'Aristotle, as a 

* name for what was afterwards called Metaphysic, the 
science which seeks to discover and exhibit the funda- 
mental principles of Being and Knowing, and which 
therefore finds its ultimate object in God. But, while 
the word is not found before Aristotle,^ the thing itself 

^The word ‘theologian* ocoura in Plato, but only in the Benee 
of a mythologiet. 
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alreadj ezists in its full devdopment in Plato, frlio^ 
for good or evil, is deeply intoned \nth the theo- 
logioal spirit, and might, indeed, justly be called tUb* 
first eystematio theologian. In other words, he is 
the first philosopher who grasped tile idea that lies at 
the root of all religion, ^d made it the centre of 
his whole view of the universe. 

Now, that which underlies all forms of religion/ 
from the highest to the lowest, is the idea of God 
as an absolute power or principle. For, as I have 
attempted to show elsewhere,* the religious consciqus- 
ness, in its essential meaning, is the consciousness of 
a Being who embraces aU our life and gives unity 
and direction to it, who lifts ns above ourselves and 
binds our limited and transitory existence to the 
eternal. It is the consciousness that all our finite ex- 
perience presupposes and rests upon a principle which 
comprehends all its various cont^ntis and* transcends 
all its differences. It is, finally, the consciousness 
that, beyond all the objects we perceive without us, 
and beyond all the states and activities of the self 
within us, there is a unity which manifests itself in 
both, and from which neither can be separated. 
Now, such a consciousness is not an arbitrary product 
of circumstances ; it is a necessary condition of the 
development of the mind of man, an experience which, 
in some form or dther, man must make^as he comes 
^ ThM EvoLtAion nf Religion ; see especially I, Leot. 3. 
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* to realise the meaning of his own life, an idea which 
is pr^esupposed from the first in all science and all 
nibrality, and which must rise to the surface when 
their nature is understood. It is seldom, indeed, that 
we recognise full/ and distinctly the unity of the 
whole in which our existence, is contained. But when 
we analyse our experience, and search out its ultimate 
conditions, we are forced to realise that all that we 
know is known as a factor in one experience, the 
experience of one world, and that such a unity is the 
presupposition of all our consciousness, both of our- 
selves and of other objects. The idea of the continuity 
and self-consistency of the intelligible world, as a 
system which throughout all its differences is the 
manifestation of one princijde, may seem at first to 
be a distant and difficult conception; but it is in 
reality vefy near to us, and indeed may be showii to be 
the source *of all put spiritual life. To think, to feel, 
to will — all the forms of our consciousness — are ulti- 
mately bound up with the idea of an all-comprehend- 
ing whole; and to believe in a Gk)d is, in the last 
resort, simply to realise that there is a principle of 
unity in that whole, akin to that which giv^s unity 
to our own existence as self-conscious beings. Nor 
is the truth of this statement affected by the fact 
that it iS the result of a reflective analysis of belief, 
which goes much beyond the immediate consciousness 
of the believer. 

VOL. I. 


B 
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Now, if this be the real or ultimate meaniifg of 
religion, as I have attempted elsewhere . to Sho.Wy 
we are obliged to draw a marked contrast between 
the religious and the profane or secular consciousness. 
The secular consciousness — i.e. our ordinary unre- 
fiective consciousness of •ourselves and the world — 
starts from the division and separation of things; 
it takes them all, so to speak, as independent sbb-^' 
stances which might exist by themselves, and whose 
relations to each other are external and accidental. 
It deals primarily with the finite, with the manifold 
forms of existence which limit, and are limited by each 
other in space and time ; or, if it rises to the eternal 
and infinite, it is only as to sometliing beyond and 
far away — something that is not present in experience, 
but which the limitations and imperfections of ex- 
perience make us suspect or aspire to, a transcendent 
something, which we can neither «iiame nor define 
except as the opposite of the finite. The religious 
consciousness is the direct antithesis of this way 
of thinking. I^, ^o to speak, turns the tables upon 
the whole secular system of thouglit, beginning where 
it ends •and ending wliere it begins, “burning what 
it adores and adoring what it burns,” denying or 
treating as phenomenal and illusive what it regards 
as most real and certain, and regarding as the first 
principle of knowledge and reality what, to it is the 
vaguest of abstractions. In other words, the first 
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*conoern of religion is not with the difference of 
thirfgs from each otfier, and from the subject that 
Imows them, but with the unity that underlies all 
these differences. It demands that we should not 
regard the whole as the sum of the parts or particular 
existences presented to us one by one in our ordinary 
experience, but rather that we should regard the parts 
^ as* having a dependent and derived life, which cannot 
for one moment be severed from the life of the 
whole, or from the principle of reality which reveals 
itself therein. H, therefore, it does not deny all reality 
or independence to the finite, yet it looks first 
and last to God as the unity from which all comes, 
to which all tends, and in which all is contained. In 
its ^conception of things it takes its stand not at 
the pointy of view of any one of them, but, at the 
point of view of tjie universal principle, in relation 
to which they ere and are known. The language 
of .the natural fiian — ^if we may use that expression 
for the* man whose thoughts and feelings are least 
influenced by religion — ^would be sonupthing like this : 
" I know most surely and certainly the things which 
1 can see and handle, the outward objects I apprehend 
through my senses; I also know, in a way, the self within 
me— though about the soul or self there is something 
dark and mysterious whenever I try to realise its 
nature as qjbher, and yet not otTier, than the body. 
But when I seek to rise above myself and the objects 
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1 perceive, and to think of a Being who is neifher 
the one nor the other, and yet sSmehow is the soarce 
and end of both, 1 seem to lose all BoUd basis eithe/ 
for knowledge or belief, and to be trying to give 
substance to a dream.” On the other hand, the 
language of the man whe looks at the world with 
the eyes of religion must rather be something like 
this : ” I may be deceived, and am often deceived, / 
as to the things without me, which at best are 
ever passing and changing. Of the self within me 
I have a more stable consciousnesii as bound aip 
with all that I know or feel, and as the source of 
a moral ideal which I cannot but regard as absolute ; 
but even the self seems to escape me when I think 
of the limits of my earthly existence and of the rapid 
alternations of my thoughts and feelings. Of one 

• m 

thing, however, I am sure, of the abiding presence 
and reality that holds together all the shifting phases 
of the outer and the inner life, of the all-embracing, 
all-sustaining unit^ in which I and all things 'live 
and move and ^ have our being.' Though .all else 
should fail me, I am certain of God.” The leligious 
consciousness, therefore, overturns all ordinary 
standards of value, and sets up a new standard in 
their place, a standard derived, not from any one 
finite existence or end, but from the relation of 
all finite existences and ends to the infinite. For, 
if the thought of God be admitted at all, it must claim 
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everything for itself, and can leave nothing for Caesar 
or ^or any other poWer. It cannot but demand that 
*we should both understand and estimate everything 
else in relation to it, that all our knowledge of the 
universe should* ultimately be brought to a focus 
in the knowledge of GoiL and that all the objects 
of our will should be valued only as means to the 
i^lisation of God in the world. 

Now, it may be said, in objection to this view, that 
such a complete religious inversion of our ordinary 
consciousness pf reality, such a ‘ transvaluation of 
all values* in the light of the infinite, goes very 
far beyond what we find in many religions, and 
that, indeed, it is a rare phenomenon even in the 
highest religion we know. In many religions God 
seems hardly to be regarded as an absolute being 
at all,* but rather to be identified with some finite 
object or objeqjis, or at least with some such object 
idealised, transfigured and lifted by imagination above 
the ordinary levels of finitude. And even when a 
more spiritual conception of Avinity is attained, 
yet the relation of the individual to his God often 
takes a form which seems greatly to fall short of any 
such consciousness as I have described. It seems to 
be rather the relation of weak creatures to one 
* who IS far stronger than they, and from whom, 
therefore, they have much to •hope and to fear — a 
relation which, even when it takes the form of 
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admiration and love, is still analogous to tSie 
dependence of one finite being *upon another, and 
not the unique consciousness in a finite creature ^ 
of his union with the Infinite, in whom he loses, and 
in whom alone he can find himself. * « 

Such objections can be met, in the first place, hj 
showing that the religious consciousness, as the con- 
sciousness of the whole to which we belong, and of the 
supreme reality of the principle of unity in that whole, 
is involved in all our consciousness of the universe and 
of ourselves: and in the second place, ^that this prinu- 
ciple, though involved in all our^ thought and activity, 
is for that very reason the last to be clearly appre- 
hended by us. Aristotle’s assertion that that which 
is first in nature is last in time, has its highest 
exemplification here. In the history of man religion 
does not at first reveal itself in that which' is its 
true or adequate form. It represents God purely 
as an object or purely as a subject, as manifesting 
Himself purely without, or again purely within us, 
before it rises to th% consciousness of God as God, 

c 

the one principle of aU knowledge and^ reality. 
Yet, even* from an early period the true idea is 
silently working under the imperfect forms of its 
expression, and giving indications of itself in many 
ways, especially in the language of worship ; for, ' 
under the sway of i^ligious emotion, the individual 
is often carried beyond the limits of his ordinary 
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thought. And t];ie whole history of the evolution 
of* religion is a record of the process whereby it 
gradually reveals what was latent in it from the 
beginning and finds ever better ways of represent- 
ing its object, and whereby these again react in 
producing a truer relatiofi of the individual to that 
object, as the principle of his own life and of the 
fife of all things. 

Such considerations — ^which I have dealt with more 
fully in another course of lectures ^ — ^may be sufficient 
to meet the difficulty of recognising in the various 
forms of religion what I have asserted to be the 
principle that underlies them ail, and is more or less 
distinctly expressed in every one of them. Here, 
hpwever, we have to deal not with religion but 
with theology, the science or philosophy of. religion. 
And theology, we have seen, is just religion 
brought to self-consciousness, and endeavouring 
reflectively to briticise and interpret its own uncon- 
scious 'processes. Theology begins, therefore, as soon 
as tha immediate process of religi(^s life, the direct 
movement by which our minds rise to the conscious- 
ness of God, ceases to be sufficient for itself.* In other 
words, it begins when the mind turns back upon 
^itself to question the results of its own spontaneous 
^activity. Here, as elsewhere, science arises in doubt, 
a doubt vibich makes the mincf retrace in reflective 
^ The Evolution of RdigUm^ I, Leot. 7. 
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thought the path in which it hai\ been led by 
first imaginative intuitiongf of trut£, and ask whetlfer 
it can justify in whole or in part the results at 
which it has arrived. And the question thus raised 
is one that brings with it more searchihg of hearjb 
than any other which arisds in the transition from 
intuition to reflexion, from the ordinary consciousness 
to science. For religion does not affect merely one 
aspect of life or one department of things. A man’s 
real religion, whatever he may profess, is the summed- 
up product of all his experience, the ultimate attitude 
of thought and feeling and will, into which he is 
thrown by his intercourse with the world. And 
though this attitude of mind is, in the main, due 
to the working of what we call unconscioiis 
reason, yet the whole nature of man as a < rational 
being comes into play in producing it. H^nce the 
awaking of conscious reason to sift® and criticise 
religion, must bring with it a more ^rious disturb- 
ance of the existence of man than any other critical 
reaction of thought upon life. It must give rise to 
a movement of doubt and denial, and ultimately to 
a sifting process which, even if it restores the funda- 
mental principles of earlier faith, yet inevitably 
makes great changes in its form, and rej^ts so 
much that had formerly seemed essential, that some- 
times it is difiicult to detect the identity which 
maintains itself through the changa 
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*Now, this remark has a special application to the 
development of theology in Greece. The religion 
of Greece, indeed, especially in its later human- 
ised polytheism, marks a ^great advance in the 
spiritual history of man, a higher appreciation both 
of his own nature and of his relations to the 
world than can be discerned in earlier religions. 
Greek mythology, as it appears in Homer, in Pindar, 
and in the Tragedians, already shows the same 
freedom of spirit, the same large outlook upon the 
facts of humaq life and destiny, which at a later time 
manifested itself in the speculations of its philoso- 
phers. The Greek poets, indeed, wielded their imagin- 
ative symbols so freely, as a means of expressing all 
their thoughts and feelings, that the mythology they 
created or remoulded is like a collection of transparent 
allegones, through which spiritual truth is con- 
veyed; and it was but a short step for the philo- 
sophers who same after them, to drop the symbols 
altogether and adopt the abstract language of 
thought. At the same time tRe^ imaginative form 
of Greek mythology exposed it in a peculiar way to 
the attacks of scepticism, so soon as the intellect 
of Greece had awakened to the distinction of poetry 
from prose. The delicate moonlit web of poetic 
* fiction which the Greek imagination had woven 
axoimd the crude naturalism of pre-historic religion, 
insensibly softening, colouring, and idealising it, could 
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not maintain itself in the daylight of a criti6al 
age. Hence, at least in all thh educated classes, 
there was a rapid collapse of faith; and philosophy 
seemed to have had threwn upon it the task, not only 
of interpreting religion, but, as it werej of provid- 
ing a new religion out of itself. Bacon dedares 
that with the ancients moral philosophy took . the 
place of theology : he should rather have said that 
it tried to supply the want caused by the failure 
of popular religion. Indeed, the greatest of all the 
differences between the religious development of 
Greece and that of Christendom lies just in this, that, 
in the former philosophy at once breaks away from 
the tutelage of faith and asserts its independence, 
nay, claims to provide the only true basis on which 
the moral and spiritual life can be supported ; 
whereas, in the latter, there is a long period during 

** t 

which philosophy remains strictly the ancilla fidei\ 
and when it emancipates itself, it casinot be said, 
even with those who are most influenced by philoso- 
phical reflexion, to ^substitute itself for the religion 
of faith, but only to seek a rational basis for it, 
and to subject it to a sifting criticism. 

A consideration of these facts enables us to make 
a preliminary division of the field which a complete 
history of theology would have to traverse, and 
to distinguish three •main periods in that history, 
namely, the period of Greek and Boman antiquity, 
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the Christian eia^down to the Beformation, and the 
modem period. ]ji these lectures I shall confine 
myself almost entirely to the first of those periods; 
but it may do something to put our enquiries in 
their proper setting if we begin by sketching out, 
in however imperfect a* way, the whole field of 
investigation. 

In the first period, the period of Greek and Roman 
antiquity, philosophy is almost absolutely free, hardly 
even troubled by any counter-claim of authority, in 
its attempts to discover the nature of things and of 
the Being in whom all reality centres. The poetic 
conceptions of early religion could not, as I have 
said, stand for a moment the shock of criticism. 
Sometimes, indeed, we find early philosophers treating 
mythology as an allegory of the higher truth which 
is expressed in jjheir own doctrine, while at other 
times they attacked it as untrue, or set it aside 
as irrelevant. • Seldom or never do we find them 
treatiiflg it as having any value in itself. And 
if Plato recognises that some^ other kind of 
teaching than that given by philosophy is neces- 
sary for men in the earlier stage of tfieir intel- 
lectual and moral education — ^necessary for all in 
^whom ^ the power of philosophical reflexion has 
not been, or cannot be developed — ^yet he regards 
the actual mythology as ^together unfit for 
such a purpose, and looks for the creation of a 
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purified body of myths which c^hould convey . a 
better ethical lesson. And, on the other side, 
closely as religion was hound up with the political 
life of Greece, we hear of very few attempts to 
interfere with the freedom of speculation ^ 
criticise and refute it. 'The attack made upon 
Anaxagoras for the impiety of his physical theories 
was really aimed at Pericles, whose friend he was. 
And Socrates is the only martyr of philosophy in 
the ancient world, the only man who can be said 
to have suffered for the freedom of thought. After 
his time philosophy became the natural refuge of 
all those whose spiritual needs could not be satis- 
fied by the decaying superstitions of the ancient 
world. The decline of that independent political 
life of cities, with which the religion of ^ Greece 
had been so closely connected, deprived that religion 
of half its meaning; and under ‘the empire of 
Home tlie educated classes in 'ever-increasing 
numbers found moral support and guidance *in the 
teaching of one qr other of the philosophical schools. 
It is true that to a certain extent the Stoics, and to 
a still greater extent the Neo-Platonists, endeavoured 
by an allegorising method to revive in some degree 
the life of mythology, and even to find some fational, 
meaning in the ritual and ceremony of popular 
religion. And there were some in later times, 
among whom the most celebrated is the Emperor 
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, Julian, who toc^ seriously this curious amalgam 
of ‘philosophy andT superstition. But, at the most, 

' it could only be said that philosophy patronised 
the popular religion, and not that it formed a real 
alliance wit]^ it, still less paid to it any real 
deference. 

It may then safely he said that ancient philo- 
^ Sophy was, at once and almost without effort, free. 
If it owed much to the religion from which it 
emei^ed, it was hardly at all conscious of the debt 
.^d perhaps its imperfection was partly due to the 
very ease with which it won its freedom. In spiri- 
tual things the greatness of the price we pay, has 
much to do with the value of the good we acquire. 
And one consequence of the facility with which criti- 
c&im disposed of the primitive faiths of l^e ancient 
world that the purely intellectual life, the life 
of philo^phical i^exion, tended too much to with- 
draw upon itself and to disconnect itself from the 
life of. feeling and impulse, to break away, in short, 
from the unconscious basis out of which the life of 
consciousness arises. This exaltatidh of conscious as 
opposed to unconscious reason begins witlj Socrates, 
who in teaching that ‘virtue is knowledge’ seemed 
to cast contempt on any virtue which is not the 
'product of distinct reflexion upon the ends of human 
existence, any virtue that dejkends upon rule and 
habit, or upon the influence of society in drawing 
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out and disciplining the moral energies of man. 
And though, as we shall see, this* defect was partly 
corrected by Plato and Aristotle, who laid increasing 
weight upon habit and social training, yet these great 
writers repeated the same error in a mq^ dangerous 
form, when they exalted the intellectual above ttie 
practical life, and treated the former as that in 
which alone man could be said to rise into unity 
with the divine. Against this undue exaltation of 
the intellect there is a partial reaction in the later 
schools of the Stoics, Epicureans and Sceptics, in 
which the guidance of practical life again becomes 
the great object of philosophy. But this change is 
less important than it seema For in these schools 
ethics was almost entirely divorced from the 
wider social interests with which in earlier times 
it had been concerned, and confined to * h con- 
sideration of the ways in which’ the inrfer inde- 
pendence and harmony of the individjial soul might 
be maintained. Tlie Boman Empire, while » estab- 
lishing outward order and organisation of life among 
all the races submitted to its rule, had exercised 
a disintegrating influence upon all the social and 
political bonds that had hitherto held them together. 
And philosophy could only accept the result and 
endeavour to fortify the individual man in hiS isola- * 
lion, and to bestow upon him that strength of heart 
and moral self-sufficiency of which he was in need. 
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Jlenfie, even more than Socrates, the Stoics and 

Epicureans tend to €oncentrate attention upon the 
inner life, as a sphere to be regulated by con- 

scious reason and deliberate purpose ; and they 
show even less rbspect than he did for the move- 
ments of natural feeling .and immediate impulse. 
Their philosophical religion is a creation of 
^abbtract thought which hardly attempts to connect 
itself with experience, or to find any interpretation 
of it. Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius live in an 
ideal world, wMch they hold, indeed, to be the 

only reality, but which they hardly attempt to 

bring into any rational connexion with the facts of 
their external lives. They are optimists, who yet 
take an almost pessimistic view of the actual con- 
diSons of existence in which they find themselves. 
Their philosophy is rather a refuge from the con- 
fusion anS evil jbhdy see around them than a means 
of removing th^ appearance of confusion by throwing 
upon it the light of a higher truth. They seek 
not to overcome the world but ta make themselves 
indifferent to it. And with the Neo-Platonists, the 
last of the Greek schools of philosophy, this .tendency 
to withdraw from life and all its problems becomes 
still more marked. The higher claims of contempla- 
tion, winch had been asserted by Plato and Aristotle, 
are again put forward and in a« still more exclusive 
sense; for while Plato and Aristotle sought to bring 
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all nature and all the interests of human life ifithin 

C 

the scope of philosophy, and hM made theology c only 
the culminating phase of science which brings all 
its varied results to a final unity, with the "Seo- 
Platonists this unity becomes in i&elf«the main i^nd, 
we might almost say, (he sole object of interest. 
Thus theology, absorbing the whole life of philo- 
sophy, is emptied of its contents, or rather lias fo2> 
its whole content the bare idea of religion. That 
idea, indeed, is expressed in Plotinus with a depth 
and comprehensiveness which has hardly anywhere 
else been equalled; but we might perhaps say that 
with him the idea swallows up the reality. Man 
is left, as it were, alone with God, without any 
world to mediate between them, and in the ecstatic 
vision of the Absolute the light of reason is extin- 
guished. 

4 4 

It appears, then, that in ancient p^^ilosopny thought 
is free ; but, as it did not pay ‘ a great price ' for its 
freedom, as it gained that freedom without any hard 
struggle with faithPand social authority, its eniancipa- 
tion made it lose hold of reality. It tended in the 
end to av exclusive intellectualism, in which the form 
of thought was opposed to the matter, and the actual 
world was not idealised or spiritualised, but rather 
condemned as unideal and unspirituaL Nevertheless, 
the debt of philosophy and theology to Greek thought 
is incalculable. It first distinctly lifted man above 
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• vagfte wonder at a universe he could not comprehend, 
and. gave him courage to define and to measure, to 
distinguish and to relate, all the forms of his inward 
and outward life. It first made him ask distinct 
questions of .experience, and taught him the methods 
by which he could hope jxy answer them. It first 
attempted to name and to determine the categories 

• dir forms of thought under which we have to bring all 
things, if we would seek to understand their nature 
and to exhibit their relations to each other. Finally — 
what is most important in relation to our subject — 
it first sought to grasp and verify that idea of the 
ultimate unity of all things, which lies at the basis of 
all religion. It thus laid down the indispensable pre- 
suppositions of all later theological thought, and 
^veloped that flexible language of reflexion in which 
alone ils ideal relations could be expressed. If the 
Homan empire,,by*the peace which its organised rule 
soured, the jpads Bomanae majestas, provided the 
external conditions under which Christianity could 
advance to the conquest of crrilised mankind, the 
philosophy of Greece provided the*inward conditions 
whereby its ideas could be interpreted aqd brought 
into that systematic form which was necessary to 
secure their permanent influence upon the human 
mind.* 

The second stage in the evolution of theology is 
that in which the conceptions and methods of Greek 
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philosophy were used to formulate and interpret *the 
new ideas as to the nature of Gdd and man and their 
relations to each other, which were involved in, or 
suggested by, the facts of the life of Christ and the 
spiritual experiences of His followers. JTo a cerijain 
extent the two stages overlap one another ; for Chris- 
tianity had begun to be developed into a dogmatic 
system long before Neoplatonic thought had receive& 
its culminating expression in Plotinus. The charac- 
teristic attitude of theology during this whole period 
is directly the reverse of that which had prevailed 
during the first period; for whereas in the first 
period philosophical reflexion was hardly conscious of 
limitation by any authority, and had not in any way 

to yield to the immediate claims of the religious coii- 

• 

sciousness, in the whole period of the evolution of 
Christian doctrine down to the Eeformation philosophy 
is in a strictly subordinate positi&n. , In the early 
Christian centuries its influence is very great, and, 
indeed, can hardly be exaggerated; but it was not 
recognised. The Fathers did not seem to themselves 
to be actively ddl^eloping a system of doctrine, but 
simply to Jbe handing down the faith once delivered 
to the saints; and, though in the Scholastic period 
philosophy was recognised to have a place of its own, 
it was strictly that of an instrument to analyse and 
explain doctrines whieh were accepted as true on the 
authority of the Church. While, therefore, there is 
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a refl evolution of doctrine, involving great activily 
of tl^ought and man/ changes in the inteipretation 
of the fundamental ideas of Christianity, the pre- 
vailing view of theologians was that they were simply 
maintaining ap iidmovable truth; and that, if they 
had made any alteration ip its expression, it was 
merely of a formal kind, which had no effect upon the 
juhstance of the faith. Only once, in the Alexandrian 
school of theologians, did philosophical reflexion gain 
a certain independence, and even claim to be a higher 
way of apprehending the truth; but this was a {fassing 
phase in the early history of the Church. 

The result of this process was that each doctrine, 
as it established itself as one of the articles of 
faith, tended to become fixed and fossilised, and 
ceased to have the power of growth; and the new 
life of tliought seemed rather to transfer itself 
to fresh questiops *than to deepen and reinterpret 
the results already attained. Hence, though we can 
trace a •rational process of development and a real 
movement of intelligence in the dhccessive steps by 
which Christianity defined itself, yet *this is disguised 
and to a great extent deprived of its value by the 
mode in which it took place. For, on the one hand, 
reason can never show its real power in servitude, or 
when its* weapons are used by those who are not fully 
conscious of their nature. The conceptions of Plato 
and Aristode, of the Stoics and Neo-Platonists, as 
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employed by those in whom the genuine life of Grreek 
thought was no longer present and who coul4 
criticise the ideas they were using, were often com- 
bined in an external and mechanical way with the 
data supplied by Christian life and experience. And, 
on the other hand, it has^to be remembered that these 
conceptions themselves contained elements that were 
essentially alien and even hostile to the matter' Uf 
which they were applied. The consequence was that 
the movement of theological thought became more 
forced, unnatural, and fictitious the farther it .ad- 
vanced, till it ended in the production of the great 
Scholastic systems — systems in which compromise and 
balance take the place of oi^anic unity, and arguments 
for foregone conclusions are substituted for scientific 
or philosophical investigation. Scholastic theology 
really deserves the character which Mommsen has 
attributed to all theology: it iS “the bastard child 
of faith and reason.” It is the extrQme manifestation 
at once of the slavery of reason and of the necessary 
recoil of reason against that which has enslaved it. 
The effort to ^confine the intelligence to the task 
of analysing data which it is not allowed to examine, 
and of arguing from premises which it may not ques- 
tion, could only end in making it rationalistic, scep- 
tical, and even destructive. And the Scholasl^ic, while 
seeming to himselfi only to be analysing the doctrine 
of Christianity, really dissected it, and turned it from 
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a* living truth into a c|^ body of dogma. Finally, the 
Nominalism of the age* before the Eeformation practi- 
cally showed that the Scholastic method was fatal 
* to a Christian, and even to a rel^ious view of life, 
and made it necessary in the interest of philosophy 
‘ and theology itself that the long divorce of faith and 
reason should come to an end. 

• What we find, then, in this second period of the 
^ history of theology is an external combination of re- 
ligion with philosophy, and the production of a system 
of dogma in which the ideas and methods evolved by 
the free speculation of Greece were used to express 
and interpret the new principle of Christianity. But 
the results of such an artificial process, in which the 
form of thought was derived from one source and the 
matter from another, were necessarily very inade- 
quate, and could have only a provisional value. It 
was inevitable in tte long run that the reflective 
power, called fewth by this imperfect attempt to 
. work out the consequences of the new view of life, 
should turn against its own products. It was in- 
. evitable that modern philosophy, which had grown 
to maturity under the tutelage of the • Church, 
should reassert the ancient freedom of Greek 
speculation, and again endeavour to interpret for 
itself the widening experience of humanity. And 
this moveinjnt of renewal and itsvival, or, as it is 
called, Rmaissmee, soon extended also to religious 
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experience, when the Beforme^s, setting aside the 
whole system of thought and life which the medievd 
Church had built upon the foundation of Christianity, 
tried to put themselves again in direct contact with * 
the life and teaching of Christ. * ® , 

The Eeformation, indeed, was far from being, in 
the first instance, an assertion of those claims of 
reason which Scholasticism had discredited; but ft 
contained the germ of a reconciliation between the two 
factors of man’s life, which in the medieval Church 
had been opposed to each other;, for it demanded 
a faith which should not be the acceptance of the 
dictates of an outward authority, but the spiritual 
apprehension of Christianity by each man for himself. 
Such a faith was really, what a faith in authority 
could never become, a fdes qvmrens intellectiim, a faith 
that had in itself the necessity of ^its own development 
into reason. And when Descartes put forward his 
maxim: De omnibus duhitandum set, and sought to 
restore philosophy to its rights, as an investigation 
into truth withofit any presuppositions, he vas really 
proclaiming that the era of compromise — of the blend- 
ing of • incongruous elements derived from different 
sources, or of an external tnice between opposite prin- 
ciples — was at an end ; and that the form and matter 
of thought must henceforth be derived from the same 
source, and brougfit into complete unity with each 
other. Hence modern philosophy, and the theology 
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or view of ' the highest things/ in which it culminates, 
is, like Greek philosopfiy, free speculation. It deals 
with religion, as it deals with the other experiences 
•of life, which it tries with perfect impartiality and 
disinterestedness to interpret. And when any attempt 
has been made to limit its freedom, it has reasserted 
itself in a sceptical and even a revolutionary spirit 
against all dogma whatsoever, and even against 
Christianity itself, so far as it was identified with 
dogma. 

It could not, however, permanently retain such a 
merely negative attitude. Nor could it fall back upon 
that indifference to popular religion, which was the 
general characteristic of the Greek philosophers. It 
fou^ itself in the presence of a religious experience, 
which had a far richer content than that of the 
Greeks, and it was forced to seek for some explanation 
of that experience \t had to deal with a religion 
which was not bound up with the peculiarities of any 
, special age or nation, but which from the first has 
breathed ,the atmosphere of univerSality — a religion 
whicli found its immediate expression, not in a fanci- 
ful mythology, but in a life lived under •human 
conditions and carried through suffering and death 
to a spiritual triumph. It could not escape into 
abstraction from the influence of this great fact, 
and of all the experiences to whlbh in the history 
of humanity it has given rise. Nor could it hope 
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to discover the ultimate realitjr of things hj with- 
drawing into the inner life^ or by losing ail the 
manifold forms of existence, like Plotinus, in a 
myst|c unity. It was committed to the hard task* 
of idealising a world which in its fiist aspect ^ms 
to know nothing of the ideal; of taking away the 
commonness of life by the power of a more compre- 
hensive vision, and finding the key to its discorcfs in 
a harmony which realises itself through them. It 
had to seek the essential means for the realisation 
of its ideal in that very chance, and contingency 
of life, which the greatest of ancient philosophers 
regarded as inexplicable, or as the result of that ex- 
ternal necessity which clings to all finite existence. In 
Christianity we might say that religion was for the 
first time brought face to face with the whole problem 
of the world in its vastness and universality, and at the 
same time in all its complexity'of .individual concrete 
detail. It had to idealise life and death, and in a 
certain sense even sin and evil, and to attain to a 
more real optinAsm through the lowest depths ever 
fatliomed by pessimism. And philosophical reflexion 
upon such a religion was bound to •follow in its foot- 
steps, to face the same dillicullies, and find by its own 
methods a way to the same or to a better solution 
of them. Hence modern philosophy, though in *its 
earlier stages — ^in^the efibrt to assert its own free- 
dom and to establish the first basis of an intelligible 
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\aew ot the universe^it tended rather to withdraw 
from the whole sphere of religious thought, and even 
to regard it with hostility, has been obliged by 
*the necessity of its own development more and more 
definitely to take cognisance of the Christian system 
of thought and life. It has teen obliged to consider 
whether in its own way and by its own methods it 
can reinterpret and justify the thorough-going and 
fearless idealism and optimism of the founder of 
Christianity, while bringing it in relation to the 
‘ whole results of •modem life and science. This 
aspect of its work has gained greater prominence 
since the days of Kant, in the great speculative 
movement which he initiated at the end of the 
jji^hteenth century. And if it be true that during 
the course ^f last century there has been a partial 
reaction from the premature attempt then made 
to snatch at the •fruits of philosophy before they 
were quite ripe, I* think it may fairly be said that 
Jin its laWr years, after all the great development 
of science, especially of biological * ^d historical 
science, there has been a return upon the methods 
and principles of idealism which, if it be characterised 
by greater caution, is perhaps on that account the 
more likely to bring about a permanent result. 



LECTURE THIRD. 

THE PKECXIKS0E8 OP PLATO. 

In tiie last lecture I suggested * that Plato is the 
first systematic theologian, the first philosopher who 
distinctly grasped the idea that lies at the root of 
all religion, and used it as the key to all the other 
problems of philosophy. Or, if this statement 
some qualification, we may at least sa)» that he is 
the philosopher to whom all, ojtr theology may be, 
traced back, and to whom it o^/fes most. Einersou 
once said that Plato’s Bialogv^ were the Bible 
of educated me^ ; and if by this he meant that fronr 
them the leflective consciousness has ‘drawn its 
greatest nutriment and support, it is not too much 
to say of the writings of one who is the fountain- 
head of idealistic, we might even say of ideal, views 
of life. Plato has done more than any pther wyiter 
to fill both poetry apd philosophy with the spirit 
of religion, to break the yoke of custom and tradition 
“heavy as frost and deep almost as life,” which 
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cr&mps the development of man’s mind, to liberate 
him from the prejudices of the natural understanding, 
and to open up to him an ideal world in which 
lie can find refuge from the narrowness and inadequacy 
of life. In the Terrestrial Paradise, on the summit of 
the Purgatorial mount, Dantd is made to drink of 
the waters of Lethe to wash away from his memory 
alk his earthly cares and sins, and then of the 
waters of Eunoe to refresh and strengthen his spirit 
for the vision of the heavens. Plato’s writings may 
‘he smd to be Lethe and Eunoe in one, at once 
the liberation of thought from that which is limited 
and temporary, and its initiation into a new ideal 
way of conceiving the world. To put it more 
direep v. Plato is the source of two great streams of 
theological tjiought which have flowed through all 
^the subsequent literature of religion down to the 
present time. On 'the one hand, we may find in 
» him the source, oi at least one of the sources, of 
Jbhat spirit* of mysticism which seeks to merge the 
particular in the universal, the temppral in the 
eternal, and ultimately to lose the intelligible world 
and the intelligence in an absolute divine unity; a 
spirit which, through the Neo-Platonists, has exercised 
a very powerful influence upon the thought of 
Christendom, sometimes deepening and elevating it, 
though, on the whole, tending to give it a false 
direction. But Plato is also the main source of that 
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idealism which is the best ^irective of mysticism, 
the idealism which seeks not merely to get away 
from the temporal and the finite, but to make 
them intelligible; not to escape from immediate* 
experience into an ideal world in tfomparison jvrith 
which it is a shadow tod a dream, but to find the 
ideal in the world of experience itself, underlp^ing 
it, and giving a new meaning to all its pheno- 
mena. These two tendencies conflict in Plato, as 
in subsequent philosophy and theology, and if we 
cannot say that in his writings their conflict eomes ' 
to a definite issue, or results in the final victory 
of the more comprehensive view, yet the very 
statement of the alternative was of immense import- 
ance in the history of religious thought, and makes 
the study of Plato essential to any on^ who would 
understand its development. 

There is always an element • of illusion in the 
attempt to sum up the thought? of a great writer , 
in a few words of definition. But I nlay give 
succinct vie^ of Plato’s work, and at tha same time 
prepare the way for a more detailed statement, if 
I say that there are two principles or tendencies 
the union, or coalescence of which gives its dis- 
tinctive character to the Platonic pliilosophy. In 
the first place, his thought is always moving from 
the particular to the universal, from Jihe part to the 
whole; he is constantly endeavouring to show the 
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rolative and illusive tis^ture of the former as separated 
from •the latter, and to reach a principle of unity 
deeper than all the differences of thought and things, 

* a principle on whiqh they depend and in relation to 
which alone tHey can be understood. And, in the 
second place, he is bent oh establishing an ideal 
or ^spiritual conception of this principle of unity; or, 
iA other words, on proving that thought or mind 
is the ultimate ground, at once the first and the 
final cause, of all reality. Now, in the former of 
thesa points, Plate is following up a line of thought 
which had been marked out by the earlier Greek 
philosophers, while in the latter he was giving a 
deeper meaning and a wider scope to an idea which 

Jlfi^ad derived from his master, Socrates. It will 
therefore b© necessary for the interpretation of Plato 

^ to go back for a littl^^upon his predecessors. 

The conception "of an absolute principle of unity 
in the universe Ivhich is deeper than any of the 

• special forms of existence, was the earliest thought 
of Greek -philosophy ; but it was not glearly grasped 
.before Xenophanes, who first set the permanent 
unity of all things in opposition to all their diver- 
sity and change. Xenophanes very naturally ex- 
pressed this thought in an attack upon the 
anthropomorphism of Greek mythology, which he 
regarded as ^n illegitimate attempt to raise one 
particular kind of being, one of the forms of 
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the finite, into the place which could he ^veii 
only to the Absolute. §“ There is one God, greatest 
of all gods and men, who is like to mortal 
creatures neither in form nor m mind.” It is 
man's petty ambition and vanity thftt makes him 
think of God as such &n one as himself, and, "'if 
the oxen or the lions had hands and were able^to 
paint pictures or carve out statues like men. they 
would have given their own forms to the gods.” 
We have here a criticism of the humanised Poly- 
theism of Greece, a criticism which rests on • the 
basis of an abstract Pantheism and repudiates the 
idea of giving any form whatsoever to the abso- 
lute Being, even the form of man himself. In 
other words, we have here the idea of God as Jbli e 
mere negation of the finite — an idea could 

not be adequately represented ^ mythol^y; though 
we may find a partial expression of it in the 
Homeric representation of fate as* a power beyond 
the gods. In the apparently antagonistic ilhilosophy 
of Heraclitus^ we have what is really, another 
aspect of the same idea: for the endless flux of. 
the particular forms of the finite, whose existence 
is nothing but the process whereby they pass away 
and merge in each other, is but the opposite 
counterpart of the changeless unity of the whole. 
"The One remcSns, the many change and pass.” 
The Heraclitean philosophy exhibits what has been 
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called the “ dialectic^of the finite” or, in other words, 
its self-contradiction when taken by itself : and this, 
^ we have seen, is just the dialectic of the religious 
consciousness, by which it is lifted from the par- 
ticular to the •universal, from the transitory to the 
eternal, from the finite to 4;he infinite. Take any 
partial or limited existence, take even matter or 

mind in its abstraction, and we find that the idea 

• 

of it ultimately breaks down and carries us beyond 
itself, and that to treat it as a self-determined 
whqje, an absolufely independent substance, involves 
a contradiction ; in other words, we cannot think it 
at all except as transitory and changing. And what 
makes this movement of thought real for the com- 
mon consciousness, even where its logical necessity is 
n^ reflected upon, is that the very existence of a finite 
being is found to be the process of its dissolution. 
“The proc&s of ijis life is the process of its death.” 
This lesson is brought home to everyone by the 
experience of a life, which is lived under the 
shadow of death, and in which e'^rjthing inward 
and outward seems to be perpetually slipping away 
ironi us. But the Greek mind was specially* open 
to this pathos of finite existence, just because of 
its keen sensitiveness to its joys. The refrain of 
mdirtality *is continually appearing even in the 
earliest song of Homer with all itS fresh delight in 
the beauty of life: and as reflexion deepened, it 
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seemed to the Greeks only to ^disclose more * die-* 
tinotly — ^beyond all the brightness of earthly existence 
and even beyond all the beautiful forms of the gods 
of Olympus — the harshness of an inexorable law of 
destiny. • , 

Now, the first reading of this lesson of the 
vanity of all finite things tends to carry the 
mind to the idea of an Absolute in which all'iij 
lost and nothing is found again; from mere change 
and multiplicity to mere permanence and unity» 
from the nothingness of the finite, world to a (rod 
who is only its negation. From this point of view 
we may recognise the philosophies of Xenophanes 
and Heraclitus as half-thoughts, each of which finds 
its complement in the other, the whole thought 
which arises out of their recombination being just*" 
that conception of an absolute ^ unity mediated by 
the negation of all difierence and ^change* which we 
have already recognised as the basisi of all theology. 

This, then, is the first of the two characteristic 
elements in the f)hiloBophy of Plato. But so far we 
have only a pantheistic unity, a principle of unity 
which Is negatively related to all things, and which 
therefore cannot be properly conceived as an ideal 
or spiritual, any more than it can properly be con- 
ceived as a material principle. The second element, 
the idealistic or spiritualistic element, in the Platonic 
thought is derived, mainly if not entirely, from 
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* Socrates. It is truQ that Anaxagoras first referred 
the bjrder of the universe to a rational principle, 
when he said that '*all things were in chaos till 
reason came to arrange them”; but apparently all 
he meant was* that the world is a system capable 
of being understood, because the connexion of its 
parts is determined by definite laws, and not that, 
af a whole, it is a manifestation of reason, or 
a system in which the highest good is realised. 
It was Socrates who first reached the conception 
of auch a systeip. In a passage in the Memora- 
bilia^ he is represented as declaring that, just as 
the substances that go to constitute man's body are 
derived from the material world, so his mind is a 
little ray of intelligence drawn from the great soul 
of ther umverse. Socrates then proceeds to give 
expression to a few^ of the ordinary arguments from 
design, based mainly on the adaptation of man's 
environment to his needs or of his physical organism 
to the purposes it has to subserve. It is clear, 
therefore,, that if Socrates had attempted to con- 
struct any system of nature, he would have adopted 
a teleological view of things in which Goi would 
have been conceived as a designer working with 
conscious purpose to realise an end, and that end 
the happiness of his creatures and especially of 
man. Iq. short, Socrates, in so fair as he attempted 

* Jl/em., 1, 4, 8. 
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a theory of the universe at %11, was disposed to ' 
think of it in the same way as he thought of 
the moral life of man. But he rather put aside 
all such ambitious designs and, except in this one * 
place, he is represented as confining himself entirely 
to the sphere of ethicsc And even ethics was for 
him not so much a science, as an art of life. 

Socrates was thus, as it were, a philosopher Ipr 
accident, one who took to philosophy to satisfy not 
a speculative but a practical want. Living in an 
age of enlightenment, an age wh§n the old guides 
of life, religion and law and custom, were losing 
their hold upon the mind of man, he was com- 
pelled to find a substitute for them by reflexion 
upon the meaning and object of human existence. 
Hence he is the prophet of clear self-consciousness, 
who takes the Delphic epigram, ' Know thyself,’ 
as his motto, and maintains jihat virtue must ‘ 
always be founded on such kno^vledge. For him 
the great source of error and evil is* want of 
thought — that ilien go on living without considering 
the meaning and value of life, or asking themselves 
what ^ood they expect to get out of their exist;ence 
as a whole. Hence, though their wish is for the 
good — and, strictly speaking, no one can wdsh for 
anything else — they neither know wliat the guo(f is, 
nor where to find it, and they blunder on from 
day to day, taking anything that attracts them for 
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Ihe good which really desire. The aim of 

Socrates is to awake men to a realisation of what 
they are, and what therefore they miist seek, if they 
would make the .best of their existence and find 
satisfaction for themselves. Morality, he contends, is 
nothing but the art of living, and the conditions of 
supcess in it are like those of any other art. Now, 
•very kind of art, whether mechanical or fine art, 
has to prescribe a definite course of conduct in 
‘ which actions are regulated with reference to an 
end*; and it therefore involves a clear consciousness 
of that end, and of the means whereby it is to be 
attained. But while no one would attempt to 

practise any common art without such knowledge, 
x^'a- the greater art of living men constantly act in 
this way, without asking themselves what they are 
living for,, or whetl^pr the particular actions they 
do are fitted to Secure it. 

Is there then no end at all for human life, 
no good* which it may be expectga to secure for 
him who uses it aright ? To suppose that this 
.is so, is to forget that in all our ethical judg- 
ments, in all our expressions of moral approval 
or disapproval, in all our characterisation of actions 
as, good ,or bad, we presuppose that there is 
such an end ; and that it is the standard to 
which we are bound to bring our lives, and 
by which we must estimate their worth. But this 
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general acknowledgment is fyi£tless, because no * 
attempt is made to realise what such language 
really means. It is supposed that everyone knows, 
and just for that reason no one .enquires; but so 
long as no one enquires, it is impossible that 
ignorance can be removed, or that any remedy 
can be applied to the ills which ignorance brings 
with it. 1 

Hence the first demand of Socrates is for ethical 
reflexion and investigation, o ave^eratTTog j8/or ov • 
fiitarog audpd'Fip:^ “a life without •^criticism, or •re- 
flexion upon the meaning of life, is unworthy of a 
man”: it is rather the life of an irrational animal. 
For ' virtue is knowledge/ both in the negative sense 
that there can be no virtue without knowledge, g-nd 
in the positive sense that, if knowledge is attained, 
virtue must follow. As to the fgianer of these senses, 
Socrates maintains that he who is* not conscious of 
t»he good, or does not know in what It consists, cannot 
possibly pursue it^ or even consider the means' whereby 
it is to be attained. If a virtuous life is* a moral 
work of art in which every part is determined by the . 
idea of the whole, it is impossible that it should be 
realised except by one who has that idea. It is 
possible that the particular actions done by an indi- 
vidual without any knowledge of the good may be 
similar to those which he would have had to do in 
^Apologia, SSa. 
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order to attain .it ; Vu( they will not really have the 
eame •character as if they were so done. Indeed^ as 
not being done with a view to the good, they will have 
the character of vjce. “ He who is courageous with- 
out knowledge* is courageous by a kind of cowardice : 
he who is temperate without knowledge is temperate 
by a kind of intemperance.” On the other hand, if 
men are once awakened to a consciousness of their 
real good, how can they do otherwise than pursue it ? 
“We needs must love the highest when we see it.” 
In Ull that we seek, what we really wish to find is 
the good ; and if it be once revealed to us, if we are 
enabled to see through the illusions which make us 
mistake somethiug else for it, we must pursue it and 
.j^^alone. It is just because men are blind, because 
“they know not what they do,” that they are led away 
from the nght path ^ and if we can awake them to 
reflexion, we shall have laid the foundation for their 
moral regeneratidh. 

The first step, therefore, is to make men conscious 
of their •ignorance, not merely ignorance in 
. general, but of ignorance of that in wliich they con- 
tinually regard themselves as wise. For evc^ moral 
judgment, every judgment with such predicates as 
just, unjust, temperate, intemperate, right, wrong, 
involves such a claim to ethical knowledge ; yet this 
claim is tound to be invalid and t)aseless so soon as 
those who confidently use such general terms are 
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called upon to define or explain* them. The aim of 
the Socratic interrogation was, therefore, in the» first 
place, to awake a consciousness that knowledge was 
wanting, and that without it mei\ were like vessels 
without rudder or steersman ; and, secondly, to teach 
them the method of r^exion and investigation' by 
which alone such ignorance could be removed. To fipd 
what is meant by the moral universals, the words o| 
ethical import which we are continually using, above 
all to define ‘ the chief good,’ to which all such words 
point as their ultimate basis, is the great object of all 
theory, as to realise it in our lives is the great object 
of all practice. Thus a virtuous life is for Socrates a 
life in which every thought and feeling, every impulse 
and action, is regulated in view of that good wljyJi^ 
man’s nature fits him to realise and enjoy.. And the 
first condition of such a life is that this good should 
be clearly defined, and that the means to it should 
be deliberately chosen. Whether •the individual is 
a part of a wider teleological system or no^ becomes 
thus for SocraJjBS a secondary question ; and what he 
is mainly interested to maintain is that each man for . 
himself* should work out such a system in his own 
life. Socrates thinks, indeed, that each individual, 
in achieving his own mission, will also be serving the 
State and realising the divine will ; but his starting- 
point is individualistic and ethical, and Uie social and 
religious aspects of life fall into the background. He 
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‘does not bid men ret)€^ against authority, but he finds 
the source and sanction of all authority not \vithout 
but within, in the reason and reflexion of the indi* 
vidual. Let each fnan be man and master of himself 
knowing what lie seeks in life and steadfastly seeking 
what he knows. This is* to Socrates the unvm 

the first principle of ethics, the one con- 
jjition of moral existence to which everything else is 
to be subordinate. 

Now, the obvious criticism upon this view of moral 
life ns that it would exclude the greater part of what 
we commonly call morality. For the virtue of child- 
hood in all cases, and the virtue of most men 
throughout life, is not what Socrates demands, not 
^ the conscious pursuit of that which is recognised 
as the hipest moral end; it is only the habitual 
practice of ^certain kipds of action w^hich are accepted 
as good, the habitual obedience to certain rules which 
are I'egarded as fight, without any reflexion upon the 
reasons why they are so regarded. Men from their 
earliest years are moralised by the s^ient influences 
.of their social environment in the family and the 
State, aided by the sanctions of religion. But if, for 
a virtuous life, we demand a definite conception of 
the good of human existence and a definite regulation 
of all a man’s ways by such a conception, we shall 
find very little virtue in the world, if indeed we can 
find any virtue at all Comte said that the ideal of 
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a happy life was that the aspir^tfon after some ^eat* 
object or achievement should be awakened in youth 
and gradually followed out to its completion in 
maturer years. But such a. continuity of growing 
purpose is given to very few, and even to them it is 
not given in the definite form which Socrates seems 
to require. It is given rather as a dim anticipatign 
which becomes clearer and clearer as the man adn 
vances toward its fulfilment, and which rises into 
perfect distinctness only when it has been attained. 
Thus life, even to those who realise* most fully What 
their aims are, is a strangely mingled web of con- 
sciousness and unconsciousness, . and the star which 
they follow is a light Shining in darkness. " A good 
man," said Goethe, “ in his dark strivings is somehjjsj^ 
conscious of the right way ” ; while Oliven Cromwell, 
looking upon the opposite side the shield, declared 
that “ we never rise so high as when we do not know 
whither we are going.” At least w5 may say that it 
is not given to any man to order his life from be- 
ginning to endrwith a clear knowledge of its meaning 
and purpose, and that action guided by conscious, 
principle is rather the highest form to which morality 
rises than its normal type. Even Socrates himself 
may be quoted in the same sense; for he did not 
profess in all cases to guide his own life by ethical 
science, but fell back on what he called a divine voice 
that spoke within him, ie. upon an unreasoned intui- 
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tive perception of ought to be done, which 

be regarded as a l^ind of oracle of the gods. 

The truth is that in the moral life we cannot draw 
a sharp line of division between consciousness and 
unconsciousneft, or rather we must say that there 
are many grades of relativef consciousness or uncon- 
Bcmusness; reaching- down, on the one hand, to the 
^echanical observance of rules prescribed by an 
external authority; and up, on the other hand, to 
the full realisation of a universal principle as furnish- 
ing* a guide in all the details of action. The child 
is, in the main, externally guided or constrained to 
practise certain habits and to obey certain rules ; but 
these rules and habits have generally some rationale 
behind them, as being rules and habits which are 
needful to^ the maintenance of order in the society 
to which he belongs. And the intelligence of the 
child, while he is taught to observe them, does not 
remain entirely •passive. What is commanded, so 
far as it has a rational meaning, commends itself 
to his reason and conscience, and *hejps to develpp 
them. The rule from without is met by the 
‘greeting of the spirit’ from within, and ot>edienoe 
is made easier by an awaking consciousness of its 
necessity. There is, no doubt, a long way from such 
dawning appreciation of the order to which his life is 
subjected to (he full and loyal acceptance of it as his 
own law, and therefore as a law of liberty ; and from 
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that again to a reflective consciouElaess of the tmiversa} 
principle that underlies all the particulS-r rul^s, at 
once giving them their authority and limiting their 
application. Nor is it possible at^ any point in this 
advance to draw a sharp line of distinction between, 
conscious and unconscious morality. Rather we might 
say that there is no stage at which morality is either 
completely conscious or completely unconscious; an(J 
that every stage may be called conscious in relation 
to the stage before it, and unconscious in relation 
to the stage after it. It is true, .indeed, that -the 
continuity of the moral life is sometimes interrupted 
by crises and even by revolutions, in which men seem 
to break away from , their past and to make an 
entirely new beginning. There is such a thing as 
conversion. But such breaks are apt to ^be treated 
as more sharp and complete than they really are, 
and often — at least in cases whej’e the individual 
has had any good social training — the main feature 
of the change is that he learns to realise the full 
meaning and spirit of the rules he has beqn taught 
to obey, and so vivifies the half-mechanical life of 
habit by the apprehension of the principle from 
which it derives its value. Thus revolution in 
individual as in national life is generally the cul- 
mination of a long process of preparation,* like the 
lighting of the si)ark for which the explosive train 
has been laid ready, or, to use a better illustration, 
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■like the first emei^^ce of the plant from under- 
grou|Ld wh&e its germinative forces have been slowly 
maturing. 

We can see, however, that it was very natural 
for Socrates, * as for other teachers in a similar 
position, to exaggerate the *ditrereiice between con- 
scious morality and that which is relatively un- 
conscious. His whole purpose, his essential work 
and vocation, was to awaken men to reflexion, to 
arouse them to a clear consciousness of themselves, 
to •call upon them to take life seriously and 
realise for themselves what they were to make of 
their lives. His attitude was like that of a modern 
religious teacher who is endeavouring to make men 
feel the necessity of acting from the highest principle ; 
and who, jn view of this object, is not careful to 
make a distinction^ J3etween one who is outwardly 
respectable and satisfies the demands of the ordin- 
arily accepted cede of morals, and one who falls 
below that standard, or even one who is openly 
vicious. .For what he seeks is not Kaerely to make 
^men act rightly, but to make them act upon the right 
motive; and he may even be inclined to accept the 
dangerous maxim that "whatever is not of faith is 
sin,” and to treat the outwardly good and the out- 
wardly bad as upon the same level, in so far as 
the former, i\p less than the latter, want that deep 
religious principle from which alone, in his view. 
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true moral life can spring. So^ ii was with Socrates; 
No action seemed to him virtuous which wa§ not 
based upon a knowledge of the ethical end, and he 
even asserted the paradox that it was better to do ill 
with knowledge than to do well without it. Nor do^s 
he seem to have allowed that there was any middle 
term between knowledge and ignorance, between the 
deliberate pursuit of the highest good and a life 
guided by casual impulses and mechanically accepted 
customs which are entirely without any moral 
value. • 

Such a view, however little Socrates might intend 
it, was essentially individualistic and unsocial in its 
effect. It set each man to think out the problem 
of life for himself; and if it did not put him in 
opposition to society, at least it made J^im regard 
his relations to it as seconda^, and not as the 
essential basis of ' his moral existence. And from 
tlie point of view of a religion like that of Greece, 
which was essentially national (and even municipal) 
in its spirit, ^consecrating the City-state as a kind 
of church or divine institution, this w'as a pro-^ 
foundly irreligious attitude. Thus, literally and 
absolutely, Socrates was guilty of the charges which 
were brought against him.- He " corruj)ted the youth 
and brought new gods into Athens,” if it were cor- 
rupting the youtt to teach them to sej reason above 
authority, and if it were bringing new gods into 
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Athens to appeal fo inward conviction as the one 
authentic voice of Gk&. Hence also it was a natural 
result that many of the immediate followers of 
Socrates, the Minor Socratic schools as they are called, 
should have adopted a thorough-going individualism, 
which withdrew them fr<jm the community, and 
repudiated all its claims, as wdl as all the re- 
llgiouB ideas that were connected therevrith. Thus 
*witb them, as with some of the Sophists, the 
appeal to conscious reason took a distinctly revolu- 
tiopaiy form, breaking the bonds of kindred and 
citizenship, and making the individual a law and 
an end to himself, independent at once of gods 
and men. This conception was developed in a 
hedonistic way by the Cyrenaics, who made pleasure, 
and even the pleasure of the moment, the end of 
all action: and it was developed by the Cynics in 
the direction of m Asceticism which sought to secure 
the freedom of, the individual by breaking all the 
ties which bind him to the things or beings that 
are without him. The Cynic philosophy, with its 
intolerance, its defiance of all law* and authority, 
its revolutionary efibrt to liberate man by ctripping 
him of every covering of his nakedness which 
civilisation or the customs and institutions of social 
life hav^ provided, was the extreme form, we might 
say the redwHo ad aimrdvm, of* the Socratic idea 
of independence. Arid Hie C^renaic philosophy 
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seemed to reach the same resul\ by showing that 
he who lives for himself mu^t live for pleasure, 
and — since individual pleasures as such have no 
necessary unity or connexion — for the pleasure of 
the moment. * • 

We have now Gonsidq;red the two main lines of 
speculation which contributed to the development of 
the Platonic philosophy. Plato, in fact, entered upon 
the whole inheritance of Greek thought, and his ideal- ^ 
ism was the result of a synthesis of all the tendencies 
that show themselves in it. In particular, to adopt a 
phrase of Green’s, he read the earlier philosophers with 
the eyes of Socrates, and Socrates with the eyes of 
the earlier philosophers, and thus was enabled to rid 
himself of the presuppositions of both, and to re- 
constitute philosophy on a new basis. It was his 
great work to combine that idea of a fundamental 
principle of unity in all things,* whjch inspired the 
earlier schools, with the Socratic conception of reason, 
as the one power which is able to produce order out 
of chaos and to reduce all the manifold and conflict- 
ing elements of reality to one self-consistent whole. 
This conception which Socrates had set before him- 
self and his pupils as an ethical ideal, Plato 
treated as the master-key to the real nature not 
only of man, individual and social, but alst) of thh 
whole universe, in doing so, he was led gradually 
to correct and supplement the errors and inadequacies 
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oi the philosophy l>f| Socrates — his abrupt and un- 
medjAted contrast of knowledge and ignorance, the 
indeterminateness of his conception of the good, his 
tendency to overnemphasise the subjective aspect of 
ethics and tb withdraw the individual from the 
community, and man from the universe of which he 
ig essentially a pairt. On the other hand, while thus 
^freeing the ideas of Socrates from their onesided- 
ness, Plato drew the Eleatic conception of the unity 
of all things out of its abstraction, and found in the 
teleological ideas of Socrates the means of combining 
it with the Heraclitean conception of manifoldness 
and change. He thus laid the foundations of ideal- 
istic philosophy for all subsequent times. 

It will be my endeavour in the following lectures 
to show .how these views are developed in the 
successive dialogue^ of Plato. 



LECTIJRE FOURTH. 

THE BEGINNINGS OP THE PLATONIC IDEALISM. 

We have seen that the Platonic philosophy in. its 
most general aspect may he described as an exten- 
sion to the universe of the principle which Socrates 
applied to the life of the individual man, and more- 
over that this extension was due mainly to the com- 
bination of Socratic ideas with ideas derived from 

c 

the earlier philosophy of Greece. This general state- 
ment, however, true as it is, ♦ill ^not eifable us to 
explain the distinctive character of JPlatonism, unless 
we follow out at least the main lines of development 
, along which Plata’s thought was carried as it absorbed 
&ese different^ elements. This mode of explanation 
has bees made easier and more effective of late years 
since the order of. the Platonic dialogues has been 
approximately determined by linguistic considerations 
irrespective even of the doctrines taught ih them.^ 
Following suck indications we find that, as^we 
might have expected, Plato is in the lirst instance 
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simply the pupil dt feocrates, and that his earliest 
wodm are mainly devoted to the illustration of the 
Socratic method and the Socratic ideas. They deal, 
on the one hand, with the method of interrogation 
by which Socrates awakened in his pupils a con- 
sciousness of ignorance and .then led** them on to the 
formation of more and more comprehensive and exact 
definitions of moral conceptions; and, on the other 
^hand, with the Socratic view of the moral life as a 
process determined by the idea of good as the end 
of .action. In the course of these dialogues, how- 
ever, Plato shows a growing sense of certain difiS- 
culties which beset the strict Socratic doctrine, and, 
in particular, of two great but closely connected 
difficulties, the one arising from the sharpness of the 
Socratic distinction between knowledge and ignorance, 
of which I have already spoken, and the other 
from the 'ambiguity •and imperfection of the Socratic 
definition of the good which is the final end of 
action. Socrates, indeed, seemed to fix the nature 
of that end by the term evSaifiovla^ commonly trans- 
lated 'happiness’; but the various senses in which his 
teaching was understood by his disciples show that 
he did not anticipate or decide any of the contro- 
versies about the nature of happiness which arose 
Smong (hem; and, in particular, that he did not 
discuss the great question — ^whether happiness is to 
be found in activity or in feeling, in the exercise of 
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the faculties of uian, or in th^ ^ leasure or Batisfa.}- 
tion that follows upon such exercise. 

Now to Plato that question became one of 
the most important of all ethical issues, and there 
was ultimately no ambiguity in his* rejection of 
the purely hedonistic alternative. But there was 
a time when Hedonism seemed to him to afiord the 
most natural interpretation of the Socratic theory 
that 'virtue is knowledge.’ In the Protagoras, which ^ 
is probably the latest of the Socratic dialogues, 
Socrates is made to maintain the. doctrine after- 
awards called psychological Hedonism, that pleasure is 
the only possible object of desire, and that, when we 
seem to pursue any object which is not the most 
pleasant at the moment, it is only as an indirect 
means to greater pleasure in the future. ^ On this 
view, it would follow that the diflerence between 
virtue and vice lies, not in our actipg or not acting 
with a view to pleasure, but in the ^jharacter of the 
pleasures we seek. The vicious man is he who is 
led by his short-sightedness to sacrifice a greater but 
remoter good to* one that is nearer but less valuable ; 
the virti!k)us man is he who has learned to look 
before and after, and to calculate the ultimate efiect 
of each action in producing pleasure and pain. Such 
an ethical calculus alone, it is held, can rkise men 
above the illusive^ appearance of the moment, and 
enable them to regulate their conduct in view of 
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the greatest pleasuiie ’in life as a whole. On the 
othet hand, if we can so r^ulate our actions, we 
inevitably must do so; for, ex hypothm^ the only 
thing we can desire or will is pleasure, and when 
we know what course will bring us most pleasure, 
we necessarily follow it. Iji this sense, therefore, 
virtue is knowledge and vice ignorance, and the 
wliole task of ethics is to furnish a relative esti- 
fnate of the degree and quantity of pleasure to be 
derived from different objects. 

But Plato has no sooner drawn out this hedonistic 
scheme of life than he begins to throw doubt upon 
it, both in itself and as an interpretation of the 
Socratic doctrine ; and even in the very dialogue in 
which he sets it before us, he opposes to it another 
view, which he puts into the mouth of the Sophist 
Protagoras. Protagoras is made the representative of 
ordinary nlorality^ which is based upon custom and 
opinion and not upon scientific reflexion; and in answer 
to the question of Socrates as to the way in which 
ethical truth is to be taught, he is made to maintain 
the thesis that it is not the subject *of any special 
science but the product of a common instinct of 
humanity; and that therefore there are no special 
experts from whom it must be learnt, but that, in a 
sdhse, evefybody teaches it to everybody. This idea 
is expressed in a sort of mythic jipologue, in which 
the gods are described as making all mortal creatures 
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out of the elements, and thei Ending them over to 
Prometheus and Epimetheus to endow them with the 
qualities necessaiy for their preservation. It is agreed 
that Epimetheus shall make the distribution, and that 
Prometheus shall inspect and cnticiee the ^sult. 
Epimetheus, therefore, gifts the animals with various 
powers — some with swiftness, some with size, some 
with strength, and so on, till he hae exhausted all 
that he has to bestow. But then it is found that 
man has been left unprovided, a helpless, unarmed 
creature, whose existence is narrow and precaripus; 
and Prometheus has to come to the rescue, and to 
steal from heaven fire and the arts that work by fire, 
as well as the art of weaving, to be the hetitage of 
man. But even when so endowed, men are still left 
without the political art, the art of living together in 
peaceful co-operation ; consequently they are involved 
in a continual struggle for existence against each 
other, and are in danger of beipg dispersed and 
destroyed by the other animals. But " Zeus, fearing 
that the entire race should, be exterminated, comes 
to their aid, Bringing with him reverence and justice 
(aiSd^ and Slicrj) to be the ordering principles of cities’ 
and the bonds of friendship and conciliation.” These 
piinciples, however, are not given like special talents 
to particular individuals, but shared amofig all; to 
"cities cannot subsist if a few only share in the 
virtues, as a few only have capacity for any special 
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art”: civil society, ^t|erefore, must be protected by 
the *)aw that *'he who has no part in justice or 
reverence shall be put to death as a plague to the 
State.”^ Hence it is that, when men consult together 
upon matters *that fall under the particular arts, they 
take experts into their counsel, and pay no attention 
to advice from those who are not experts; whereas, 
when they discuss virtue and vice, good and evil, 
everybody is supposed to have a right to speak; 
for on this subject, though one man may know a 
little more than another, there are no professional 
teachers who are essentially distinguished from the 
rest of mankind, but all the citizens are teachers 
of all. 

Protagoras then proceeds to give a sketch of the 
forms taljpn by this popular education in morals as 
it was actually in^ use in Greece. “ Education and 
admonition commence in the first years of life and 
last to the very ^nd of it. Mother and nurse, father 
and tutor, are vying with each other about the im- 
provement of the child as soon as ever he is able 
to understand what is said to him : he cannot say or^ 
do anything without their setting forth to him that 
‘ this act is just ’ and * that is unjust * ; ‘ this is holy * 
and ‘that is unholy’; ‘do this’ and ‘abstain from 
that.’ And if he obeys, well and good ; if not, he is 
straightened^ by threats and blows like a piece of bent 
^ Protag.f 322 d . 
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or warped wood. At a later sja^e they send him to 
teachers, and enjoin them to see to his manners ^even 
more than to his reading and music ; and the teachers 
do as they are desired. And when the boy has 
learned his letters, and is beginning ^ understand 
what is written, as before he understood what was 
spoken, they put into his hands the works of great 
poets, which he reads sitting on a bench at school ; in 
these are contained many admonitions and many 
profitable tales, and encomiums of ancient famous 
men, which he is required to learn by heart, in order 
that he may imitate or emulate them, and desire to 
become like them. Then again the teachers of the lyre 
take similar care that the young disciple is temperate 
and gets into no mischief ; and when they have taught 
him the use of the lyre, they introduce him to the 
works of other excellent poets who have written 
lyrics; and these they set to music, and make their 
harmonies and rhythms quite familiar to the children’s 
souls, in order that they may learn to be gentle and 
harmonious and rhythmical, and so fitted fpr speech 
and action ; for the life of man in every part has need 
of harnfbny and rhythm. Then they send them to 
the masters of gymnastic, in order that their bodies 
may better minister to the virtuous mind, and that 
they may not be compelled through bodily* weakness 
to play the cowafd in war or on any other occasion. 
• . • When they have done with masters^ the State 
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again compels them* tl leam the laws, and live after 
the pattern which they furnish, and not after their 
own fancies : and, just as, when the pupil is learning 
to write, the writipg-master first draws lines with a 
style for the ghidance of the young beginner, and gives 
him the tablet and makes him follow the lines, so 
tljie city draws, the laws which were the invention of 
^ood lawgivers living in the olden times; these are 
given to the young man to guide him in his conduct, 
whether he is commanding or obeying; and he who 
transgresses them is to be corrected, or, in other 
words, called to account.”' 

Now it is, I think, obvious that we have here two 
riews of education which are sharply contrasted. On 
the one side, we have the uncompromising development 
of the SoQratic doctrine that ‘virtue is knowledge,’ 
with all the contempt of Socrates for ordinary opinion 
— which he regards as ^orance pretending to be 
knowledge — a contempt which reminds us of the atti- 
tude of Bentham towards those who appealed to moral 
sentiment in opposition to the results o^ his utilitarian 
.theory. And what makes the parallel closer is that 
Socrates is here made to narrow his own doctrine by 
defining the good as the maximum of pleasure and the 

minimum of pain, and thus to reduce ethical science 

» • 

to a calculus of pleasures. On the other hand, the 

Prolog, y 325 cf. «eg. The similarity of this sketch of education 
to that given in the earlier part of the Republic is evident. 
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unsystematic and unscientific i|(ea of morals is stated 
with equal one-sidedness by the Sophist Protagoras, 
who identifies morality with a natural sentiment 
which is developed by the action of many minds 
upon each other, by the ordinary social training of 
the family and the schodl, by the infiuences of poetic 
literature, and by the rewards and penalties which 
the State bestows and inflicts on its members, but 
not at all by that scientific process of reflexion an(^ 
definition which Socrates regarded as all-important. 

Now if it be asked, which of these views we are to 
attribute to Plato, we must answer. Neither and loth. 
In other words, as is indicated at the end of the 
' dialogue, Plato has set before us two views, each of 
them one-sided and imperfect, neither of which he 
could absolutely accept or reject. It was^ impossible 
that he should accept the narrow ^hedonistic view here 
attributed to Socrates ; yet neither could he surrender 
his confidence in the Socratic method or his convic- 
tion of the necessity of raising ethics into the form of 
science. He was obviously beginning to pei:ceive that 
in ordinary opinion — in that common consciousness of ^ 
ethical ‘distinctions which is developed without any 
special scientific training by the experience of social 
life — there is a large element of truth, however mingled 
with error and illusion. The abrupt Socratic division 
of knowledge ancf ignorance was no longer tenable for 
him, nor could he any longer suppose that virtue was 
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dependent for its prijiary development upon philo- 
Bophipal discussion. Bather — as was shown by the 
practice, however it might be excluded by the theory, 
of Socrates himself-;-ordinary opinion must be regarded 
as the first fol'm of that consciousness of the good, 
which philosophy has to ansElyse and develop. And 
ii^ as is the case, ethical science must be regarded as 
standing in a negative relation to opinion, as in a 
sense opposing and even subverting it, yet after all it 
must derive the means of correcting and transforming 
opinion from opinion itself. Opinion must furnish at 
least the starting-point of investigation ; and if there 
were no truth in it, truth in ethics could never be 
attained at all. 

We may take it, then, that Plato in the Protagoras 
is at the parting of the ways. He is emancipating 

himself from Socrates, or, as he would probably himself 

• • * • 

have conceived it» he is advancing from a lower to a 
higher interpretation of Socratic principles, by the 

^ interposition of the middle term of opinion between 
the extremes of ignorance and knowledge which 
^Socrates left in unmediated opposition. And in the 
Meno, a dialogue which on linguistic grounds must be 
placed in close connexion with the Protagoras^ we find 
that Plato has taken this new step. In the beginning 
of the dialogue he states in the most direct way the 
difficulty which arises out of the ISocratic position. 
Socrates has proposed to enter upon an enquiry into the 
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nature of virtue, of which he prj^fesseB himself ignorant, 
and is met by Meno with the objection: '*How will 
you enquire into that which you do not already know ? 
What will you put forth as the subject of the enquiry ? 
And, if you find what you want, how wiH. you recognise 
that tliis is the thing which you did not know ? ” “I 
see what you mean,” answers Socrates, “ but consider 
what a troublesome discussion you are raising. You 
argue that a man cannot enquire either into that whicfi 
he knows or into that which he does not know : for, if 
he knows, he has no need to enquire, and, if not, he 
cannot enquire, for he does not know the very subject 
about which he has to enquire.” ' 

The difficulty here suggested is not a mere Scholastic 
subtility : it is really one of the most important prob- 
lems in the theory of knowledge. It is the question 
of the relation of science to the ordinary conscious- 
ness. If science were merely an analysis *of ordinary 
experience, and did not yield anything more than we 
can find in such experience, it would be useless ; for 
it would not bring us a step farther than we were 
before. If, on the other hand, it does carry us beyond 
such eJfpcrience, must it not be by a kind of leap in 
the dark ? If the premises anticipate the conclusion, 
what is the use of drawing it ? If they do not antici- 
pate the conclusion, how can it legitimately*be drawm ? 
Plato was the first to face this difficulty, and the 
^ MemOf 80 d . 
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answer he gives to iu, or at least his first answer, 
takes, the form of what seems to be a mere myth or 
poetic fiction; though perhaps we may find that it 
conveys a serious meaning, a meaning which becomes 
more distinct in the farther development of his philo- 
sophy. In any case the answer is one which deserves 
o^r particular attention, as it is the first expression of 
that ideal theory which is the basis of Plato's 
philosophical theology. 

Poets and other inspired men, we are here told, have 
declared that the soul is immortal and at one time 
has an end which is termed dying, and at another 
time is bom again, but is never destroyed. . . . The 
soul then, as being immortal, and as having been born 
again many times, and having seen all things that 
exist, whether in this world or in the world above, has 
knowledge of them 4II : and it is no wonder that she 
should be able ter call to remembrance all that she 
knows about virtub ; for, as all nature is akin and the 
soul has learned all things, there is no difficulty in 
eliciting, or as men say, learning, out of a single 
jecollectiou all the rest, if a man is strenuous and does 
not faint : for all enquiry and all learning is recollec- 
tion.” 1 On this view, then, the soul from the begin- 
ning has all truth in itself, but has it in a dim implicit 
way, as we might be said to know soniething which we 
have forgotten, but of which the recollection may be 

^MenOj 81 b . 
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again awakened in ub. This ^ew SocrateB seeks to 
illustrate by the aid of a young slave whom he ques- 
tions, and gradually, by mere questioning, leads to the 
discovery of the solution of a geometrical problem. 
In the first instance, the boy gives a wrong answer, 
but he is made by further questioning to correct 
himself and to attain to a true view of the sub- 
ject: and Socrates then draws what seems to be 
the necessary inference. "What do you say of 
this, Meno, were not these answers given out of 
his own head ? " " Yes, they were aU his oWn.” 
" And yet, as we were now saying, he did not know ? ” 
" Yes.” " But still he had in him these notions of his, 
had he not ? Then he who does not know, may still 
have true notions of that which he does not know.” 
“ Yes.” " And at present these notions have just been 
stirred up in him as a dream, bu^t ii he were frequently 
asked the same questions in dilTerebt forms, he would 
know as well as any one of u9 at last,” ^ His 
knowledge, therefore, Socrates argues, is recollection, 
and if he did €iot acquire it before in this life, he must 
have acquired it in another life, or else he must havei 
had it always. The possibility of learning is thus 
traced back to the fact that knowledge, all knowledge, 
is in the soul in a potential way, as a memory of some 
previous state o| existence, which is not at first con- 
sciously present to us but may be recalled. 

^ Jfeno, 85 b. §eq. 
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Analogy is usually the first form in which new 
truth • presents itself, and it was so above all with 
Plato, in whom the poet generally spoke before the 
philosopher. Yet there is always a danger that one 
who has grasped such an analogy, may treat it not 
merely as a guide to the truth — to the identity that 
underlies the likeness — but as itself constituting the 
whole truth to which it points: and it may be that 
this was the case with Plato. But we should not 
at once assume that it was so, still less should we 
assume that it remained so with him to the end. 
The metaphor of * Eeminiscence * is a convenient 
way of bringing before us the idea that the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge is not a process of putting some- 
thing into the mind ab extra, but the evolution of 
something involved in its own nature. The same 
metaphor implied^ in many common ways of 
speaking. When ’we say that we ‘recognise* the 
truth of an observation, it is not that we have 
known it before, but only that we had already 
before us ’the data from which it might be drawn. 
•When we say “You are forgetting yours^f,** we 
do not mean that you have forgotten the indi- 
vidual being that you are, but that there is a 
rational pfincfple, which is one with your very 
self, and which you are failing tg realise. Self- 
recollection in^ this sense does not mean going back- 
ward upon the past but inward upon a deeper 
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nature, which perhaps we have never been fully 
conscious of before. The same idea is illustrated 
by the claim which Plato puts into the mouth of 
Socrates, that in interrogating • he is practising 
his mother’s art of midwifery upon the souU of 
those whom he subjects to his questions.^ Ob- 
viously the metaphor of reminiscence cannot be 
applied literally to the process whereby the mind 
rises from the particular to the universal ; for, 
in so doing, it is not calling up the image of 
some object or event known in the past, * but 
discovering the principle th^ underlies all similar 
objects and events. Nor could Plato possibly have 
thought that, in any world, universals could be 
the objects of sense-perception, like particular 
phenomena. Hence we should be dispoced to say 
that he was merely using t^is image , as a first 
expression of the truth which Aristotle puts more 
definitely when he says that mind is potentially 
all that it can know. And this, indeed, seems to 
be the meaniiig of the alternative to which Plato 
himself pointed when, in the passage already, 
quoted, he suggested that perhaps the mind 

always had possession of these principles. While, 

• 

^This metaphor is commonly attributed to Socrates, but it 
appears for the first time in the Thtaetetus, which is a compara- 
tively late dialogue, and it indicates an advance beyond the 
Platonic idea of Reminiscence. It probably rather represents 
Plato’s own reflexion on the method of Socrates. 
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therefore, it maj not be correct to say that to 

Flato the idea of reminiscence was merely a 

metaphor, it is at least obvious that it is not 

the only or the final form in which he presents 
his doctrine te us. 

This becomes still more obvious when we con- 
sider another conception which Plato introduces in 
the passage quoted above: ''As all nature is akin, 
and the soul has learned all things, there is no 
difficulty in thus eliciting, or as men say, learning, 
outa of a single- recollection all the rest, if one 
is strenuous and does not faint.” The idea here 
expressed is that reality is not a collection of 

things, each of which might be known fully without 
the others, but a connected system in which each 
part implies the whole. Thus if we know anything, 
there is in what vio know a^ link of connexion 
with everything glse* and if we follow it out, we 
shall gradually be brought into possession of the 
whole. What we know already contains a partial 
revelation^ of the general principle manifested in 
all that exists. Thus it is as in^an organism, 
where the life of the whole works in every 'Snember 
and organ, and there is no possibility of appreciat- 
ing the significance and value of any part without 
grasping ih some measure the meaning of all the 
rest. Hence learning cannot be a*mere successive 
process of , adding on unconnected perceptions or 
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experiences to each other; it must be a process 
of evolution, whereby a universal truth — which is 
at first confused with a particular case of its appli- 
cation— becomes separated from all particulars, and 
at the same time is recognised as the* principle that 
determines their nature^ and their relations tb each 
other. 

Now, this conception of reality, as an objective 
system which is implied in the nature of the mind 
that apprehends it — so that the growth of knowledge 
of the world is at the same time the evolution of 
self-consciousness — enables us to understand the 
view of opinion which Plato takes, and by means 
of which he seeks to solve the difficulty of the 
Meno. Opinion is not to him, as it was to 
Socrates, another word for ignorance: it^is a state 
of mind between . knowledge and ignorance, in 
which we make judgments ^in ^particular cases, 
but are not able to give any .reason for these 
judgments. We say, ‘this is just,’ and ‘that is 
unjust,’ without knowing what justice is. Eight 
opinion may, indeed, in many cases serve the pur- 
pose ol knowledge. But it has two great draw- 
backs. In the first place it is unstable. It is 
“like the images of Daedalus,” which are beautiful 
works of art but “are apt to run aflray, unless 
they are fastened by some tie.” So right opinions 
are good but insecure, “unless they are fixed down 
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bj a consideration of the cause ” ^ t .a of the reason 
or principle from which they flow. And, in the 
second place, as those who possess a faculty of 
making right judgments without any consciousness 
of the groundb on which they rest are incapable 
of explaining or vindicating •them, they are unable 
id communicate their faculty to others. It is in 
them as a kind of inspiration or intuitive insight, 
which makes them act rightly without knowing 
what they do. Therefore "not by any wisdom nor 
because they were wise, did Themistocles, Pericles 
and other great statesmen succeed in guiding their 
states ariglit, but by a kind of divination; for 
diviners and prophets say many things truly, but 
they know not what they say.” And so it is also 
with the Qoets, and in a sense with all good men, 
who therefore are often called divine. If, however, 
we could find anyone of these who should add to 
his intuitive perception of the right a consciousness 
of the reason of its rightness, his moral judg- 
ments wopld have a far higher value, and he 
would be among other living men what Tiresias was 
among the dead; for, in the words of Homer "he 
alone had the breath of Life and intelligence in 
him, while all •the rest were but flitting shades.”* 
But important as this division between knowledge 
and opinion s^ms to be, we must not forget that, 
'JIfeno, 98 a. */d., 100 a. 
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for Plato, it ie these very opiaions which supply the 
means whereby we attain to knowledge. It ^is out 
of the unexplained judgments of the ordinary moral 
consciousness that we have to ^licit the principles 
or reasons on which scientific mofals must j rest. 
We have to ascend ftom the particulars as given 
in opinion to the universal principle, by aid . of 
which our views of these very particulars may be 
corrected. But how is this process to be cai*ried 
out ? The Protagoras had suggested what seemed 
a very simple way of performing it. It had pointed 
out that there is one common element or circumstance 
accompanying, and forming a part in all the ends 
of our action, namely, that they secure pleasure or 
avert pain by their attainment; and it had gone on 
to maintain that this common element, in all our 
ends must be taken as the end^ the mmmum lonum^ 
in reference to which they must all be estimated or * 
valued. Hence, what is needed to correct ordinary 
opinion and to give a scientific basis to our particular 
judgments ii^ morals, is simply a measuring art, which 
shall fix the value of all our actions by the amount 
of pleasure they produce. But •while this was one 
way of achieving the Socratic aim of making morals 
scientific, another and a better way seemed to be 
suggested in the Mmo. The great object of Soemtes 
had been to (jefine the moral univenals, the words 
of approval or disapproval which are used in the 
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ordinary moral judgments of men; and bia method 
of achieving it bad consisted simply in bringing such 
judgments together, comparing them, showing their 
agreements and diiferenoes, and using one of them 
as a negative instance to correct the hasty hypo- 
thesis suggested by another*; for in this way he 
4!^eped to find a principle which would explain 
them all, diowing the amount of truth contained in 
each, and accounting for the error that was mingled 
with it. Thus, just as Newton from the many 
app^nt motions of terrestrial and celestial bodies 
was enabled to elicit the principle of gravitation, 
which explained all the appearances, and showed in 
each case what the real motions were; so Socrates, 
according to this view, sought by a synthesis of the 
varying judgments of men in particular moral 
difficulties, ^to discover a fundamental principle of 
morality which should justify these very judgments 
so far as they whre right, and correct them so far 
as they were wrong. In so doing, in short, he was 
simply following the path which indj^ctive science 
jalways has to follow when it seeks to penetrate 
beyond phenomena to the real laws and nature of 
things. 

Now, the Mtiu) had arrested a new explanation 
of this process and its result. It had su^ested 
that the mind is possessed of a universal faculty, 
or, in other words, that it is guided in its 
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apprehension of particular phenomena hj universal 
principles, of which, however, it is not at. first 
conscious, and which it can only imperfectly apply. 
Science, or knowledge in the stricter sense of the 
word, must, therefore, mean primarily the bringing 
of these principles to clear self-consciousness. Thus 
the true import of the doctrine that 'virtue 
knowledge’ must be, not that a calculative art of 
Hfe is to be substituted for the haphazard judgments 
of ignorance, but that the truth which underlies the 
judgments of the ordinary moral consciousness, even 
when these judgments are erroneous, should be 
discovered; that the reality, which is partly hid and 
partly revealed by the first appearances of things, 
should be brought to light by a comprehensive 
induction and a dialectical discussion of « these very 
appearances. For the error of opinion, or, in other 
words, of the ordinary consciousness, lies in this, not 
that it altogether fails to apprehend truth or reality, 
but that it does not bring its different views of 
things into connexion, or correct one of them by 
another; or, in other words, that it does not seek, 
for the unity that underlies all the differences and 
contradictions of the appearances. Opinion is always, 
so to speak, at some point of the cifcumference and 
never at the centre, and therefore it can never see 
things in their real value and relations. And truth 
is to be found only by concentration, by 'thinking 
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things together’; Le, it is to be found only in some 
prineiple which explains all the diversities of ex- 
perience in consistency with each other. 

The Gorgias is ‘the dialogue in which the reconsti- 
tution of ethics upon the new basis begins. In it 
Plato insists, not, as in the purely Socratic dialogues, 
^ Upon the opposition of ignorance and knowledge, but 
upon the opposition, and at the same time the relation, 
of opinion and knowledge, or, in other words, of the 
apparent and the real in morals. Polus, one of the 
antagonists of Socrates, speaks of the tyrant in a 
despotic State and of the skilful rhetorician in a free 
State as the persons who alone have it in their power 
to attain the highest happiness ; for, more than any 
other men, they can do what they please, can force 
all other men to bend to their will, and can exile or 
ruin all wjio oppos^them. And Socrates is made to 
answer with the Apparent paradox that such men can 
indeed do ' what seems to them best,* but that they, 
least of all men, can do ‘ what they will.* ^ For what 
men really will is not the means but tlie end, not the 
particular acts they do or the particular objects they 
strive after, but the good which they seek to secure 
through these acts and objects. The immediate 
olgects of ^ human desire — ^health, wealth, honour, etc. 
—are, after all, only means to happiness, and not 

^ Oorgiaa, 466 s, oddh yhp woiuif /SodXorrai, (bs irot tlreuf* voieuf 
lUrroL 6 Tihf aCrot; pikriffTW e&cu. 
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happiness itself ; they are sought not for themselves 
but sfub ratione bard, with a view to the supreme •good 
of life. Thus what we really want is not to satisfy 
our desires but to satisfy owrsdves, und we can satisfy 
ourselves only by the Summvm Banum\ but;in>our 
shortsightedness the ultimate good we seek is apt to 
become identified with the objects of special desires, and*’ 
we pursue such objects as if they offered a complete 
satisfaction. And although, when we attain them, we 
find that we are still unsatisfied, this experience does 
not prevent us on the next occasion from falling 
under the same illusion. Hence the mere power to 
do what we please cannot help us, so long as we do 
not know what we will, do not know where the real 
satisfaction of the soul is to be found. 

What, then, is this real good which Plato contrasts 
with the satisfaction of particular desires ? , One point 
is clear to begin with, that it canliot be defined by 
aid of the measuring art of the * Protagoras. For, 
according to the view there expressed, the supreme 
good was simply the sum of particular • goods or 
pleasure?. In other words, the Socrates of that, 
dialogue assumed the particular desires and the plea- 
sures to which they point as his starting-point, and 
regarded the supreme good as simply the greatest pos- 
sible aggregate of such pleasures. He sought to define 
the whole by means of the parts, taken* severally and 
then summed up together. But Plato now maintains 
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that we must begin with the unity of the whole and 
regard the parts only as elements in it or means to it. 
We are not to ask whether this object and that other 
object, each by itself, satisfies a particular desire and 
therefore gives a particular pleasure, and then add 
them all together, deducting any pains that follow on 
i^such pleasures and avoiding the objects which in the 
long run cause a preponderance of pkin. We are to 
regard the good of life as one whole, and to estimate 
the particular objects only as contributing to this. 
For,* as in any organism the whole is not the mere 
sum of the parts, nor could we describe a man as 
consisting of a head, plus arms, plus legs, and so 
on, but rather the whole is in every part, and each 
part can be estimated only as contributing to it : so 
we cannot, say that the good of man consists of a 
number of separate goods — ^food, drink, wealth, honours, 
and so on — and that^s complete satisfaction consists 
in the sum of the satisfactions to be got from all 
these. Bather we must regard the pleasure resulting 
from the . attainment of each of these objects as 
illusory, in so far as it is not a means to, or an 
element in, the one complete good which we are 
always seeking. Nor does it alter the result, if we 
look at happiness in another way, as a good which 
has to be realised in time ; for we cannot regard life 
as a sum of jparticular actions or feelings, each of 
which has to be estimated separately, but rather we 
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must regard each moment or period as a stage in the 
attainment of the one good of existence^ the. full 
realisation and satisfaction of the self. 

This is not the exact form in, which Plato pre- 
sents his idea to us, but it expresses his essentiftl 
meaning. Thus he points out the analogy of virtue 
in the soul to health in the body. To regard it B&r 
the good of life to gratify every particular desire 
to the utmost is, he argues, as if we should sup- 
pose it to be the greatest good of the body to 
have the utmost possible satisfaction of all * the 
appetites of sense without any consideration of 
health. Hence the politician who seeks merely to 
aggrandise the State, and to provide the citizens 
with 'harbours and ships and colonies’ and all the 
luxuries and conveniences of life, without attending 
to their moral and intellectual education, is like 
a cook setting up for a doctor, and supplying 
his patient with every kind of dainty that pleases 
the palate without heeding the diseased state of the 
body he maj be producing. In the ct^se of the 
body it is obvious that it would be ruinous thus^ 
to look to what is pleasant in particular and to 
regard the general good as secondary ; for when 
the order and due regulation of the parts is sacri- 
ficed, this in the long run brings about the ruin of 
the parts themselves. And the same is no less true 
in the case of the soul; for what we really desire 
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is, as already said, not the particular object but the 
good, which we think to find in it, and the satis- 
faction derived from the former is transitory and 
illusory, if it comes into collision with the latter. 

Pkto, then* concludes the dialogue by putting 
the contrast between the two points of view in its 
•most vivid and extreme form. Hence Callicles, the 
final opponent of Socrates, is made to maintain that 
the supreme bliss is to have as many, as diverse 
and as violent desires as possible, provided we 
have the opportunity of satisfying them. “How,” 
he asks, “can a man be happy who is the servant 
of anything? On the contrary I venture plainly to 
assert that he who would truly live ought to allow 
his desires to wax to the uttermost and not to 
chastise tlmm; but when they have grown to the 
greatest, he^ should have the courage and intelligence 
to minister to them and satisfy all his longings. 
This I affirm tff be natural justice and nobility. 
To this, however, many cannot attain; and they 
blame the. strong man because they a^e ashamed of 
.their own weakness, which they desire to conceal; 
and hence they say that intemperance is base.”^ 
"That,” answers Socrates, "means that we are to 
be like a cask* with holes, into which water is con- 
tinually being poured and from which it is as con- 
tinually runnipg out.” Hence it is the highest bliss 


^OcrgUUf 491 X. 
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to be filled with a devouring craving which is ever 
receiving, but never has received, satisfaction. , Our 
pleasure is bound up with the pain of a want that 
can never be filled ; and, as Shakespeare puts it, using 
the same metaphoi^ 

« 

“The cloyed 'will, 

That satiate but •unsatisfied desire, that tub 
Both full and running, ravening first the lamb, 

Longs after for the garbage/’^ 

As against this Plato puts the picture of the tem- 
perate man, the man whose inner life is ordered by 
one principle and therefore in harmony with itself, 
who “when his casks are once filled, has no need 
to feed them any more, and has no farther trouble 
or care about them.” In other words, in him each 
desire and impulse ^has a definite limit, w^hin which 
it is kept by regard to the others and to the whole 
of which it is a part. But i^this is tLe type of 
humanity we are to aim at, then* the true states- 
man, the true educator of. men, is one who will 
maintain the balance of the soul, and whg, when it 
is in a diseased state, is ready to mortify and chas- 
tise any particular desire till it is again reduced to 
its proper proportions in relation to the rest. And 
fropi this point of view Plato is prepared to support 
the apparent paradox that it is better to suffer than 
to do injustice, *and that if any one does injustice, 

^Quoted by Thomson in hia edition of the Gordias, 
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he oi^ht to wish to be punished for it and not to 
esci^, seeing that it is only by punishment he can 
be cured. 

In all this Flg,to does not yet give us more than 
a formal ddboription of the good, as an order at 
organisation of life which* is determined by one 
principle. But what he distinctly maintains is that 
we must begin with the unity of the whole and 
not with the difference of the parts, with the uni- 
versal and not with the particulars, and that the 
former must determine the latter. And this is a 
very important point; for it shows that for Plato 
the universal, or, to use his own word, the idea, is 
not merely a common element in the particulars, 
as pleasure is a common .element in all the satis- 
factions yf our desires. It has, moreover, a very 
distinct besting upon the ordinary representation of 
Plato’s theory of idbas, in which they are taken as 
just such commen elements. In the Gorgicts at least 
it is clear that the universal is conceived as the 
organising principle of a whole which determines the 
relations of all the parts. Further, this organising 
idea in ethics is not conceived as something which 
has to be brought to the parts or particulars from 
without, but • something which is implied in them, 
or in our conceptions of them, from the beginning. 
For, as Plato points out here, wd as he shows 
more l!ully in the the desire of the good 
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underlies all our particular desires, and it is the good 
that we really seek in every end we set before us. 

** This is what every man pursues and makes his end, 
having a presentiment that there is such an end, and 
yet hesitating because neither knowihg its nature 
nor having the same sifre proof of it that we have 
of other things.”^ ^ other words, the good is the^ 
presupposition of aU particular goods just as the 
truth is the presupposition of all our ordinary judg- 
ments, which, no doubt, are often erroneous, but 
nevertheless by synthesis and dialectic may be made 
to yield the knowledge of a principle which will 
enable us at once to explain and to correct them. 


505 ■. 



LECTURE FIFTH. 


THE NATUBE OF IDEAS AND THEIB SYSTEMATIC 
. UNITY. 

• 

In the last lecture I pointed out that Plato goes 
beyond Socrates in two ways : in the first place, in so 
far as he puts opinion — which is his name for the 
ordinary consciousness before it has been changed by 
any process of reflexion — between ignorance and 
knowledge In other words, he maintains that we 
are never* in a state of pure ignorance from which 
science has to deliver us. If we ever were in such 
a state, learning would be impossible, for it would 
have nothing from which it could start. Opinion, 
however, is inchoate knowledge; it ft a knowledge 
of appearances, which must indeed be partly illusive, 
but which cannot be absolutely without relation to 
the truth. It, therefore, affords a startmg-point 
from which invest^ation may b^n, a material from 
which, by synthesis and dialectiof truth may be 
extracted. * 
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In the Beoond place, Plato transforms the view of 
morality which is attributed to Socrates in the 
Protagoras. He rejects the idea that the principle of 
morals is to be found in the pleasure which accom- 
panies, or forms an element in sdl attainment of our 
ends, and that the science of morals is therefore simply 
a calculus of pleasures. Such a view would involve ^ 
that the whole good of life was merely the sum of the 
parts, whereas for Plato the particular goods of life 
must rather be estimated and determined by the 
nature of the who]& The fundamental idea of ethics 
must therefore be conceived as a principle of unity 
and order, which is implied in all our particular 
ethical judgments, but fully expressed in none of 
them, and which, when it is discovered, can be used 
to correct and complete the judgments from which 
it is derived. 

So far Plato has been dealihg mainly’ with the 
problem of philosophy as it is concaved by Socrates. 
He has been seeking to define the universals 
which underlie our ethical judgments and these 
only. But if was impossible for him to confine 
his speculations to this sphere. For in every judg- ’ 
ment we make, we use universals or general ideas, 
and in every case the same maxim will^apply, namely, 
that the universal must be taken neither as the 
sum of the particulars nor as the abstraction of a 
common element in them, but as a principle of unity 
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which is implied in them, and which, when discovered 
and ^defined, will make them intelligible. Thus it is 
not only such predicates as 'good/ ‘just,’ ‘temperate,’ 
that require definition, but all the predicates we use 
even in our Amplest judgments, such as ' one,’ * equal,’ 

' great,’ ‘ beautiful.’ In all dur immediate judgments 
we use general ideas such as these, to determine 
particular objects, without any previous definition of . 
the general ideas themselves. In all equally we 
assume that we know that of which we are ignorant, 
and in all equally the Socratic process of investigation 
is necessary in order to define our universals, and to 
correct the uncertain and imperfect use of them which 
must prevail so long as they are undefined. 

Nor could Plato be content with the definition of 
these general terms taken separately. Each of them 
is the name of a principle of unity within a certain 
limited sp^liere, Imt*^ special spheres of existence are 
elements in the* one great whole of reality. Hence, 
just as in the moral life all our definitions of par- 
ticular virtues had to be carried back to the definition 
of the good, as the principle of unity in human life, 
so all definitions of general ideas must 1% carried 
back to one principle of unity in the universe. 
I'he problem ^f philosophy is, therefore, to rise from 
opinion to truth, not only in ethics, but in all spheres 
of reality; and not only to find sp^ibl principles of 
unity in all partioular spheres of reality, but to bring 
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them all together into one system by the discovery of 
one highest principle. , 

The dialogues which are most important in relation 
to this* development of the idec^ theory are the 
Symposium, the Phaedo, and the i20pt^/i(^--dialogues 
^Khich on the whole belong to the same stage of 
thought, and which were probably not far distant - 
from each other in time of composition. The Syrri- 
posium and the PhoLedo in particular seem to be 
counterparts and complements of each other, the 
former dwelling upon the positive' relation of •the 
particular and the universal, the latter upon their 
negative relation ; the former giving us a view of the 
education of man in which sense and opinion are 
treated as stepping-stones on which he may rise 
to truth, while the latter regards sense ai^^d opinion 
mainly as hindrances to his progress, and insists on 
the necessity of a complete emaltcipation from both. 
Yet it may easily be shown that there is no essential 
discord between the two views; for Plato has already* 
taught us to recognise the double nature of sen- 
sible experience, as the necessary starting-point or 
datum il science, and yet at the same time as 
in itself only an imperfect and illusive appre- 
hension of things, which it is tha business of 
science to correct and transform. Thus fhe object 
of opinion at ohcS is, and is not. It is a phenomenon 
or appearance; and as the appearance both discloses 
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and hides the reality, as it '*haU. reveals^ and half 
conceals the soul within ” it has an ambiguous 
character, and may be regarded either as that wliich 
prevents us from attainkig to knowledge, or as that 
which is the neeessary and only means of attaining 
to it. It becomes a hindrance, in so far as tfae^ 
appearance is taken for the reality; and in this point 
of view the great effort of science is to rise abovct 
opinion, to tear away the illusive veil which it casts 
over the truth, and to grasp the permanent unity 
which is disguised in its changing forms. Hence 
opinion is sometimes represented as a kind of dream 
in which shadows are taken for substances.^ “He 
who recognises the existence of beautiful objects but 
not of beauty itself, and is not capable of perceiving it 
even if it he pointed out to him, does he not seem to 
live in a perpetual dream rather than in waking 
reality ? ” ® For in 'no one of the particular objects 
to which he ascribes beauty is the principle of beauty 
adequately realised : and so it is with all the other 
principles . of unity. “ Of all the inany beautiful 
, things there is none which may not appear ugly, 
of the man/ just acts none that may not appear 
unjust, of the many equals none that in another 
relation may net appear unequal.” * And the reaiabn 
is that, wiiile beauty, justice and equality have 
definite natures, and while each of them is one self- 
^iSymp., ie2i». 476 a ’Id ,476 a 
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identical thing, in their particular presentments, 
where they are confused with one another and ^ with 
the subjects in which they appear, they take manifold 
and diverse forms.^ ^ 

When he is dwelling upon this |)oint of yiew 
Plato sometimes secmS almost, if not altogether, 
to fall back upon the unmediated opposition of 
knowledge and ignorance as it was conceived by 
Socrates. The ideal reality of things is represented 
as existing in eternal self-identity, as the one beyond 
the many, or as the permanent substance which is far • 
removed from all the variableness of the phenomena. 
Thus, especially in some passages of the Phaedo, opinion 
is set in direct antithesis to science, and the negative 
relation of the latter to the former is insisted upon in 
language which approximates to the utjerances of 
eastern mysticism. The idea in its pure nature, it 
is alleged, is not seen until we' Ivave purged away 
all the imperfections and irrelevaneies which attach 
to its particular embodiments; and this means also 
that the mind that would grasp it must .altogether 
free itself from the dominion of the senses. It will 
be observed that these two, -the objective and the 
subjective aspects of Plato’s idealism, go together . 
and imply each other. The ideal Jtype is a de- 
finite form, a pure universal in which t!iere is no 
variableness aspect or compounding of different 

476 a. 
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elements, but a transparent and unchanging unit^. 
Rut, as such, it is invisible, and cannot be presented 
to sense or imagination, but only grasped by the 
intelligence: and ^ the intelligence which grasps it 
ihust itself be*of kindred nature to it. Furthermore, 
even the intelligence can oifly grasp such a unity 
when it withdraws into itself from the confusions of 
sense which distract and disturb its pure activity. 
For “when in its perception of things it uses the 
body as its instrument, apprehending through sight 
or hearing or any other sense, then it is draped 
down by the body into the region of things that 
never maintain their identity ; it wanders and is 
confused, and loses control of itself, and is as it 
were intoxicated, because it is dealing with things 
that have no stability in themselves. But when it 
returns into itself and reflects, it passes into another 
region, the* region^ or that which is pure and ever- 
lasting, immortal .and unchangeable; and feeling its 
kindred thereto, it dwells there under its own control 
and has rest from its wandering, and is constant and 
one with itself, as are the objects with which it 
deals.*’ ^ From this point of view the body is a kind 
of tomb of the soul from which it can rise only at 
death, and the, whole life of the philosopher has; to 
be*" conceivSd as a practice for that final moment in 
which it shall free itself from this *^ffluddy vesture 
"^Phaedo, 79 a 
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of decay” that doth so grossly close it in,” and 
hinder it from the vision of the intelligible world. 

It is in such passages as these that we find the 
strongest support for the comn^on conception of 
Plato’s idealism as a kind of apothedlsis of abstrac- 
tions, an attempt to fihd the truth of things in the 
most general and therefore empty predicates which we ^ 
attach to them. Further, this conception of Plato’s 
meaning is favoured by the circumstance that he has 
usually been read under the influence of the un- 
sympathetic criticism of Aristotle, or thrAgh. the . 
interpretations of the Neo-Platonists, who could 
appreciate only the negative aspect of his philosophy. 
We have, however, to observe,, in the first place, that 
Plato, even in the passages where he goes farthest in 
the direction of mysticism, constantly upholds the 
doctrine that opinion is not ignorance but imperfect 
knowledge, and that it is only fnroiigh opinion, which ' 
is mediated by sense, that we can rise to a knowledge 
of the ideal reality of things. We know ideas at first 
only as predicates of particular objects, though really ‘ 
they are absolute types to which these objects are 
never adequate, which they recall, but of which they 
necessarily fall short: Thus when we give the predi- 
cate of equality to two material pbjects, we are 
attributing to them something to whiclT they may 
approximate •^But which they never exactly attain. 
The pure mathematical relation can never be 
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adequatelj realised in sensible experience, though 
it is .constantly su^ested by it And the same is 
the case Trith such predicates as ‘beautiful,’ ‘just,’ 
■'holy,’ and so on. • No particular thing can realise 
the type, thou^ every one suggests or recalls it ; and 
indeed it could not become *an object of our con- 
... sciousness unless it did so. And “ must we not allow 
that when any one, looking at an object, observes 
that the thing which he sees aims at being some 
other thing, but falls short of, and cannot be that 
• other — he who makes the observation must have had 
a previous knowledge of that to which the other, 
though similar, was inferior?”^ 

Setting aside the idea of Reminiscence, what Plato 
here puts before us is that we always know the 
particular ijirough, and in relation to, a universal, 
which has a wider import. The imiversal is, therefore, 
logically prior to tlie particular, in the sense that in 
apprehending the particular we presuppose it ; though 
it is also true that it is not tUl later that we direct 
attention tp the universal for itself or attempt to 
define it 

But, in the second place, Plato’s view of the par- 
ticular, as like the universal and therefore capable of 
recalling it, is closely connected with his conception 6f 
art and also with his idealisation of love. Art is for 
him the great means of presenting th'e'Iiigher under 
*i>Aaerf., 74n 
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the fonn of the lower. Its business is to give to the 
particular object of sense a form in which it will more 
adequately represent its idea. In other words, art by 
a kind of ‘ noble untruth ’ removei from the object all 
the imperfections of finitude and malces it serye as 
a substitute for the idea itself. Art and poetry 
bring down the idea into the region of ordinary* 
experience, and make it a presence in the sensible 
world for tJiose who cannot raise their minds above 
that world to the intelligible reality of which it is 
but a semblance. And the same may be said of 
natural beauty. For, as Plato says in tho Phacdms^ 
the beautiful is the form in which the ideal comes 
nearest to the senses, and is presented most vividly 
to the ordiuary consciousness ; ^ while the purely 
ethical and intellectual ideal has at fv'st no form 
or comeliness that can commend it to the sense or 
imagination. And his explanation of the passion of 
love is that it arises just from* that confusion or 
identification of the ideal with tlie sensible, of the 
universal wi^h the particular, which beauty seems to 
author^e. Hence in the Symposium Plato gives us 
tho picture of a process of education or elevation of 
tho soul, which begins in the wonder and desire pro- 
duced by the outward beauty of one •finite individual; 
and which rises by gradual stages from the body to 
the soul, from one to all beautiful forms, till it finds 
^Phaedrua, 2a0o. 
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at last its perfect satisfaction in the contemplation 
of the ideal principle of beauty itself.' 

In this way Plato seems to pass from a negative 
to a positive viewiof the relations of the particular 
to the universal, from the mystic longing to be freed 
from the bonds of sense to the recognition that the 
madness of the. poet and the lover, who see the ideal 
in the sensible, has in it something of divine inspira- 
tion. But this is not all. Aristotle brings against 
Plato the charge that he sought the one beyond the 
many instead of seeking it in the many. But science, 
as Arisk)tle himself recognises,® must necessarily do 
both. It must go beyond the phenomena with which 
it starts in order to explain them. If it seeks a 
principle of unity in the diversity of the things of 
experience, tit must isolate the particular aspect or 
sphere of reality it is investigating from all that is 
irrelevant to it or not immediately connected with 
it. Thus the geometrician has to free his figures 
from every characteristic that does not flow from 
their definition as spatial forms ' or det^minations of 
ipibstract space ; and the arithmetician has t<^ isolate 
his numbers from every determination that does not 
belong to them as discrete units, standing in external 

relations to eaclr other. The existence of such sciences 

• 
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depends on our being able to consider the relations 
with which they deal apart from every other relation 
— i,e. apart from everything that cannot be explained 
by the principle of unity that governs the special 
aspect or sphere of reality in question. And though 
such abstraction cannot be so fully and definitely 
attained in other cases, yet it remains true that in * 
every science we have to deal with a special aspect or 
sphere of reality ; and that in order to deal with it 
successfully, we have to abstract as far as possible 
from all that is unconnected with its immediate 
object. In other words, we seek to free each science 
from irrelevancies, and to make it into a transparent 
body of truth, each part of which implies the whole. 
In many cases we may not be able perfectly to realise 
such a systematic unity, but it is the ideal we have 
always to strive after. For knowledge can hardly 
be regarded as worthy of the name of science till it 
ceases to be a collection of facts, and begins to take 
the form of an organic whole, all the elements of 
which are determined* by the same principle of unity. 

Now^ if Plato's ‘one beyond the many' meant, 
this — ^and we shall find reason to maintain that it 
did so — it is not liable to the objection that its 
unity is a mere abstraction. A scienoe must abstract 
from what is irrelevant to its special point of view, 
in order that it may work out more fully and 
definitely what in that point of view is relevant. 
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It must abstract from all that is not connected with 
its own specific aim, or included in the specific sphere 
of existence it has to investigate, in order that it 
may talse as complete a view as possible of all that 
contributes to* that aim, or falls within that sphere. 
And — subject to a qualification to be explained in 
the sequel — the Platonic ideas may be fairly inter- 
preted in this sense; for by an idea Plato means 
something which can be defined, and from the 
definition of which consequences can be drawn, Le. 
he means not a b/Eire unit but a unity of differences, 
not a simple abstraction which excludes all distinction, 
but a content whose elements, though distinguishable, 
are yet in transparent unity with each other. When, 
therefore, he speaks of the exclusion of multiplicity 
and change from his ideas and from the science of 
them, what he means to express is that, when we 
reach the *inmos^ ntiture of anything we find in 
it, not parts that ^re external to each other, or phases 
that merely succeed each other, but a whole, the 
elements of which are recognised as essentially con- 
nected with each other. In other words, what he 
is aiming at is not the negation of all dSOference, 
but only of differences that do not flow from 
one principle pr are not involved in it. This 
se^ms to the real meaning of Plato, though we 
have to acknowledge that at this'^^tage of his 
development he dwells too exclusively upon the 
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negative aspect of science, upon the permanent unity 
and simplicity of the idea as opposed to the 
multiplicity and. variableness of the phenomena; and 
that his language, especially in ^the Phaedo, might 
encourage the notion that all that ib necessary ^to 
attain the ideal is to 'turn away from the world of 
sense and opinion. His mind, in fact, is occupied 
almost wholly with the movement upwards to appre- 
hend the principles of unity in things, and hardly 
at all with the movement downwards to reconstitute 
the phenomena by a new interpretation. And. this 
over-emphasis, natural as it might be in the first effort 
to rise from opinion to science, inevitably led to the 
misunderstanding to which we have referred — a mis- 
understanding which seems to have arisen at an early 
period in the Platonic school itself, and which in his 
later dialogues Plato seeks to correct. Whether he 
ever completely corrected it so tis tp excluHe the error 
of mysticism, or whether he was ^finally driven to 
admit an irreconcilable division between the world 
of sense and the world of intelligence, we shall have 
to consider hereafter. 

In tfie meantime we must go on to deal with a 
second point, in which theology is vitally interested, 
namely, that for Plato, even in this pearliest form of 
the ideal theory, all ideas form a wholet and point 
to one highdST idea which includes or absorbs all 
the others into itself. For in Plato’s 'philosophy, as 
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already stated, the conceptions of Socrates are in 
such wise deepened, enlarged, and universalised, 
that the ideal principle which Socrates sought to 
introduce into moralb is made the basis of a philosophy 
of the universe. In accordance with this view we 
find in the Phaedo a kind of transfigured rendering 
of the fact, vouched for by Xenophon, that Socrates 
at one period of his life had occupied himself with 
the physical theories of the earlier philosophers, but 
had finally turned away from them to investigate 
the ethical principle by which the conduct of man 
must be regulated. Plato accommodates this fact 
to his own case, and makes Socrates turn away 
from the theory of Anaxagoras — who, though he 
had spoken of reason as the ordering principle 
of all things* had nevertheless adhered to the methods 
of explanatipn which, were employed by the other 
physical philosophers — to the principles and methods 
of his own idealism. Thus the * Platonic Socrates 
tells us tliat there was a time when he was content 
to explain all phenomena by physical ca^jses, treating 
e.g, the growth of animals as the result some 
interaction of heat and cold, and even the perception ^ 
and thought of man as due to the action of the 
blogd or thg aif on the matter of the brain. But 
he soon began to find a difficulty in guch explana- 
tions ; for he found it impossible to understand how 
the unity of life and mind should be produced by 
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the combination and reciprocal influence of tlie 
material parts of the body. He therefore began to 
doubt what before had seemed a "self-evident truth, 
that the growth of a man is E&mpl^ the result of 
eating and drinking, apd that, when by the digestton 
of food flesh is added to flesh and bone to bone, 
the lesser bulk becomes larger and the small man 
great.” ^ 

Socrates could not see how such a process would 
explain the facts. Nay, he could not see how such 
an hypothesis would explain any' ideal unity what- 
ever, not even that which is involved in the art of 
arithmetic. "I could not satisfy myself that when 
one is added to one, the one to which the addition 
is made becomes two, simply by reason of the addi- 
tion.”* In other words, as Kant afterwards pointed 
out, there is a synthetic principle involved even in 
the operations of arithmetic, a principle of connexion 
which mediates in the addition bf one element to 
another; and we cannot say that the mere bringing 
of the tenffB together will explain this process, 
unless «we can find some connective idea by means 
of which they are reduced to unity. Plato thus, as 
it appears, opens up the general question of the 
need of synthetic principles; and that not only for 
the explana^n of life and mind, but wherever, in 
thought or in things, we discover a^real unification 
^ Phaedo, 96 D. * Phaedo, 06 1 # 
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of elements which seem in the first* instance to be 
given as diverse. 

Socrates then goes on to tell us that, while 
troubled with^ thirf difi&culty, he heard of a book 
by Anaxagoras which seeme^ to promise such an 
explanation of the universe as he wanted, a 
book in which it was maintained that reason is 
the disposer and cause of all things. “I was de- 
lighted at this notion and I said to myself; ‘if 
mind is the disposer, mind will dispose all things 
for the best, and put each particular thing in the 
right place * : and I argued that, if anyone discovered 
the cause of the generation or distribution or exist- 
ence of anything, he must find out what state of 
being, doing, or suffering, was best for it : and there- 
fore a man need only consider the best for himself 
and othen^ and th^n he would also know the 
worst, since the SSime science comprehended both.”' 
In other words,* Socrates expected to get from 
Anaxagoras a teleological system of the universe, 
which would solve the problem of ethiqg as a neces- 
43ary element in its general explanation of reality. 
But when he read the book, he found that Anaxa- 
goras had assigned for the causes and reasons of things 
only the particular elements and their actions and 
reactions upon each other; and that I)e had not in 
any way attenypted to explain the universe, or indeed 
^PhiudOf 97 a 
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anything in it* as a ^hole, the elements of which 
were united by one teleological principle. 

‘*1 might compare Anaxagoras to a person who began 
by maintaining that mind is the dtuse^of the actions 
of Socrates, but who, ^when he endeavoured to ex- 
plain the causes of my several actions in detail, 
went on to show that I sit here because my body 
is made up of bones and muscles; and the bones, 
as he would say, are hard and have joints that divide 
them, and the muscles are elastic and they cover 
the bones, which also have a covering or environ- 
ment of flesh and skin which contains them: and 
as the bones are lifted at their joints by the con- 
traction and relaxation of the muscles, I am able 
to bend my joints, and this is the reason why I 
am sitting here in a curved posture: — that is what 
he would say; and he would^ have a ^similar ex- 
planation of my talking to you, •which he would 
attribute to sound and ear and* hearing, and he 
would assign ten thousand other causes of the 
same sort, i^igetting to mention the true cause, 
which js that the Athenians have thought fit to. 
condemn me, and accordingly I have thought it 
better to remain here and undergo my sentence: 
for I am inclined to think that thase muscles and 
bones of migg would have gone off long ago to 
Megara or Soeotia — by the dog they^would, if they 
had been moved only by their own idea of what 
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is best, and if I had not chosen the better and 
nobler part, instead of playing truant and running 
away, to endure any punishment which the State 
inflicts. There is^ surely a strange confusion of 
causes and cdnditions in all this. It may be said, 
indeed, that without muscle'^ and bones and the 
other parts of the body I cannot execute my pur- 
poses. But to say that I do this because of them, 
and that this is the way the mind acts, and not 
from a choice of the best, is a very careless and 
idle. mode of speaking. 1 wonder that they cannot 
distinguish the cause from the condition, which the 
many, feeling about in the dark, are always mis- 
taking and misnaming.”^ 

Socrates expected from Anaxagoras a theoiy of 
the univeme as an order based not merely upon 
law but upon design, not upon efficient, but upon 
final causes. Bad expected that Anaxagoras 

would reduce thcw order of the universe to a system 
arranged in view of an absolute good: or, to put 
it otherwise, that he would explain the world as an 
intelligible world, the beginning and end of which were 
to be found in the intelligence. But he soon perceived 
that in his explanations of particular things Anaxa- 
goras had reaUy followed the same method as his 
predecessor^ the method of physical causes; that in 
other words, he had dealt only with 'the particular 
* ^Phaedo, 96 0, teg. 
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relations of things as thej seemed to present them- 
selves to the senses, and had sought only to 
determine how they acted and reacted upon each 
other. Now, this method, in l^l^-to's opinion, was 
doomed to failure: for; as he puts it,* when we gaze 
upon the world with \he eyes of sense our minds 
are confused and dazzled as by the sun in eclipse. 
Hence it is not in this way that we can hope to 
rise to the principle of unity in the universe, or 
even to the principle of unity in any part of it. 
Being thus disappointed in the high hopes which he , 
had entertained of Anaxagoras, the Platonic Socrates 
is represented as turning, as a secondary resource, to 
the theory of ideas and the method of dialectic;^ 
that is, he is represented as turning to the Socratic 
method of induction and definition as it had been 
recast by Plato himself. That method, he thought, 
would ultimately bring him ifl apother‘way to the 
result which he desired: for it ^ould enable him, 
in the first place, to attain to the definition of the 
general predicates by which we characterise par- 
ticular classes of things, and so to the discovery of 
the pnnciples ‘which explain particular spheres of 
reality ; and then, in the second place, if doubt 
were thrown on any one of the principles so estab- 
lished, it would enable him to make a fulther regress 
upon some Higher universal which he would endea- 
iiote at the end Of th» lecture. 
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vour to define by the same method: and thus he 
would proceed step by step till he reached a highest 
principle by which he could explain all the others. 
An ideal principle reached in this way would not be 
a mere name-^like the ordering mind in the system 
of Anaxagoras ; it would, be s^n to be the one prin- 
ciple of unity in which all the ^differences of things 
found their reconcilement and solution. This con- 
ception of a Jacob s ladder of science leading up to 
the highest idea, which is indicated in the Phmdo 
only, by a few pregnant words, is worked out more 
fully in the BepuhliCy where Plato gives his view 
of the special sciences as preparing the way for the 
6nal science of dialectic or philosophy. The sciences 
— Plato speaks particularly of the mathematical 
sciences which alone had been developed in his time 
— are there described as each finding its principle in 
some one idTea whiph has to be separated from every- 
thing irrelevant, .and developed to all its conse- 
quences. Each of these sciences deals with a whole 
or sphere of reality which is only a part in the 
r greater whole of the universe, and its principle 
is therefore a hypothesis which must rest upon 
something else than itself. Hence to reach an 
absolute principjle we must take a synthetic view 
of ' the pridbiples of all the sciences, and seek for 
the idea which is at the basis of them all; for 

> only one who ftan see things in their unity is worthy 
VOL. I. B 
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to be called a dialectician or philosopher. Thus the 
true method is to go back from particulars to uni- 
versals, and from these to still higher universals, 
till we reach the highest univ^rsab the principle 
that binds them all together and ha6 no principle 
beyond it — ^the Idea of Good which is the light of 
the intelligible, as the sun is the light of the sensible 
world. 

Now, without entering at present upon the dis- 
cussion of Plato’s Idea of Good as it is presented in 
the Bepiiblic, let us consider the general contrast of 
methods which he here sets before us. Plato rejects 
the view of Anaxagoras because, though reason was 
his nominal principle, he did not, on the basis of 
it, work out a conception of the world as an in- 
telligble, or, what is the same thing for Plato, a teleo- 
logical system — an organic whole, in which the Good 
which is the essential aim of feasjpn is realised. On 
the contrary, he fell back upon .an explanation of 
phenomena by the special relations of the parts of 
the world, as acting and reacting upon^ each other 
according to physical laws which might be discovered 
by observation. Such a method could never, in 
Plato’s opinion, lead to a final explanation of things; 
nor, however far it was carried, coi;dd it verify the 
assertion of Anaxagoras that the world *is the mani- 
festation of intelligence. But Plato thought that his 
own method of ideas, the method df dialectic and 
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definition, if it were steadfastly pursued, would ulti- 
mately lead to the desired result, would carry the 
mind up from idea to idea till it reached the Idea 
of Good, as the most comprehensive of all principles 
from which all other principles might be deduced, 
and would thus enable us to conceive the world as 
a rational system. 

Now, this scheme of Plato is apt to be regarded 
as only an attempt to substitute the barren pursuit 
of final causes for the fruitful ways of science. And, 
in a sense, we must admit the truth of the charge. 
Plato did not understand, and could not anticipate, 
how much science was to gain by the method he re- 
pudiates, the method which begins with isolated facts 
or elements of reality and aims only at finding out 
the laws of4heir action and reaction upon each other. 
Further, w^ have tc^ admit that it was impossible 
for science to adj^ance very far in the way which 
Plato preferred, by the direct attempt to discover 
formal or final causes. Not even in the case of 
the organic world, where final causey have their 
•most naturfd application, could satisfactoiy^ results 
be reached by such a method. Even there we must 
begin with the use of lower categories, with the 
second cau^ 6r conditions on which Plato looks 
BO slightingly. We must analyse the whole into its 
parts, mid try^ to discover the ways in which these 
severed parts act and react on each other. To 
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comprehend the living being as a whole or organism is 

the last^ and not the first, thing in science. In this 

respect Plato’s view is like that of Goethe, who objected 

to the analytic work of science l3bat it ‘ murders in 

order to dissect/ and\that in the end it leaves ’us 

with the parts in our hands, while Hhe spiritual 

bond, that held them together and made them parts 

of one living being, has disappeared in the process. 

Yes, it may be answered, in the end we cannot 

explain life by the action of the parts of the 'dead 

body. But it is not less true that we must 

begin by dissecting, we must analyse the organism 

into its parts, else we shall never know much 

about it. If, indeed, after we have dissected and 

have the parts in our hands, we think that we 

have done all that is required, or that we can 

explain the animal fully by ,the mecljianical and 

chemical relations of its parts— ^till more if we 

think we can explain mind on such a method — then 

we shall deserve Plato’s censuie: but, on the other 
* 

hand, he dqierves ours, for his attempt *at once to 
attain Aig ultimate secret, and for liis contempt of» 
the process of analysis which is the necessary pi-e- 
supposition of any conclusive synthesis. Plato does, 
indeed, introduce a saving clause ; fAr while, in the 
passage just quoted, he declares that the mechani- 
cal conditions of the actions of mai^ or any other 
being, are not the real causes of these actions, 
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he admits that they are conditions without which 
the real causes would not operate. But if this be 
true, these conditions also require investigation, and 
it will not dq to pass them over, or treat them as 
something which may ho taken* for granted. Indeed, 
it is only after we have mastered the nature of the 
parts taken in isolation or as externally acting upon 
each other, that it is safe to go on to recognise that 
after all they are not isolated, nor is their relation 
merely external. It is just when analysis has 
done its work as completely as possible, that we 
become clearly conscious that no final account of 
such a being can be given, till we have discovered 
the one principle that manifests itself in all its 
differences, and binds them into one organic whole. 

So far 1 have spoken of organic beings in the 
narrower sense; but, Plato maintains that the same 
thing is true of all forms of existence, and of the 
universe itself, fie maintains, in other words, that 
we can never get an ultimate ejtplanation of anything 
by the method of the physical philosopl)^rs. For all 
^things, so far as they are independent realities, are in 
a sense organic, i.e. they are systematic wholes, in 
which we have to explain the difference from the 
unity and npt the unity from the difference, the parts 
from the whole, not the whole from the parts. Even 
in mathematic^, we cannot explain the unity — say of 
a geometrical figure — by a synthesis of parta which 
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are external to eacli other; we must, on the con- 
trary, first define the unity, and then deduce the 
correlation of the parts from it. We cannot see e.g. 
what a triangle is, unless we are* able to deduce all 
its distinctive charactei^tics from its definition. Ko 
ultimate explanation of anything can be given, if we 
accept the principles of Plato, except by the discovery 
of its formal or final cause. 

But admitting all this, we must still maintain that 
no such reconstruction of the parts from the idea of 
the whole can be attained without a previous investiga- 
tion of the parts in their distinction and their external 
relations. Teleology may not under all circumstances 
be a barren study, but it must be barren to anyone 
who is not prepared to go through the patient labour 
of dissection and analysis. Plato's main defect is 
that he anticipates the end or ultimate result of 
philosophy, and that he does not •realise the magni- 
tude and slowness of the mining •process of science 
through which it is to be reached. And perhaps we 
may add th^t it is just because of his hasty antici- 
pation <ef the ultimate ideal view of reality which is 
the goal of science, that his idealism finally remained 
imperfect, and that both he and his groat follower 
Aristotle were obliged to recognise "the^ existence of 
something in the world which could not bo ideally 
explained. A philosophy that would be thorough 
in its idealism, must stoop from the intuition of 
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the whole to the detailed investigation of the parts; 
it must wait for the complete realisation of its ideal 
principles till science has reduced the scattered 
phenomena into a 'system of necessarily, though it 
may he externally, related elements. The revolt of 
science against a premature teleology was a necessary 
step in the very history of the process by which 
in modern times philosophy has been advancing to 
a more complete teleological view of the universe. 


NOTE ON PLATO’S RELATION TO ANAXAGORAS. 

The point of Plato’s argument in this part of the dialogue 
has, I think, been often misapprehended. The Platonic 
Socrates tells us that he went to the book of Anaxagoras with 
great expectations, because he had heard that Anaxagoras 
maintained that reason is the principle of all things. He 
found, howevef, on reading that book that Anaxagoras had in 
the main followed the method of the physical philosophers, and 
that in his explanations of phenomena he started with the 
particular elements or existences given in sense, and only 
sought to discover how they acted and reacted on each other. 
In short, Anaxagoras had at once, as by an immediate intuition, 
assumed a highest principle of the universe, but had then been 
unable to make any scientific use of that princij^le. Socrates, 
^herefoi'e, renounced such ambitious ways of philo^phising, 
and fell back, as a Se&repos v\ods, on his own humbler ways of 
speculation; as one whose eyes had been blinded by gazing 
directly at the sun during an eclipse, might turn to look at 
its image in or some similar medium. “ This,’* says 

Socrates, was what was in my mind : I was afraid lest my soul 
might be blinded altogether, if 1 continued to look at things 
with my eyes, 09 tried to apprehend them by help of my 
senses. I thought, thei'efore, that I ought to take refuge 
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e2f rods \6yovs (t,e. in his own method of explaining things hy 
ideal principles), and contemplate the truth of things in them.” ^ 
** Yet, perhaps,” he goes on, ^ my metaphor is not very exacts 
for I do not admit that he who contemplates things ro7f 
Xd 7 CMs is looking at mere images, any ntore than he who looks 
at them iy rots iflyoit,’* t.s. who observes particulars and their 
relations as they are give^ in sense, without rising above them 
to the universal. 

The meaning of this will become evident if we remember 
that Plato is giving a new version of the fact stated by Xeno- 
phon, namely, that Socrates turned away from the speculations 
of earlier philosophy, which had been based upon observation 
of the outward world, to practise his own method of seeking 
for the definition of universals in the sphere of ethics.^ Plato 
here makes two changes in the story in order to fit it to his 
own case. In the first place, he ignores the limitation of the 
Socratic philosophy to ethics; and, in the second place, he 
conceives universals in the light of his own ideal theory, 
t.e, as principles at once of knowledge and of reality. 
Making those changes, Plato contrasts his own method of 
referring things to universal principles bj; aid of the 
intelligence, with that of Anaxagoras, who sought at a 
single stroke to reach the highesU principle, end yet, after 
all, looked at the world only with thrf eyes of sense, which 
could apprehend nothing but particular things and their 
lelationa. It is a touch of Plato’s humour that he speaks 
of his own method, which rises gradually from the definition 
of lower to yie definition of higher universals; as a de&repot 
v-XoCs ; s^id, again, that he describes himself as dazzled, as b;y 
the “sun in eclipse,” when he looks at things with the eyes 
of sense, and as, therefore, turning for relief to the reflexion 
of things in thought, lie has used nearly the same language 
in a passage a little earlier in the dialpgue (79 b), where 
he declares that one who tries to apprehcaid reality by 
means of the senses “ is disturbed and distracted and staggers 
like a drunken man,” and contrasts with this the pure and 

I. 1, 11 8cq, 


1 Ph<iedo, 93 iB. 
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tranquil action of the intelligence, when it contemplates the 
eternal ideas of things. Plato, we may be satisfied, would never 
have spoken in earnest of his own dialectic as an infeiior 
method, though it was less ambitious than that of a philoso- 
pher who at once asserted the absolute supremacy of reason 
without working* up to this highest universal through any 
subordinate principles of unity. And, indeed, Plato takes cai*e 
to guard against such a mistake, when he declares that the 
metaphor of reflexion does not hold good, and that we do 
not see reality less directly ip rots \&yois than iv roTt ipyets, 
%,e. through intelligence than through sense. In fact, he 
believes the reverse of this ; he believes that we apprehend 
the reality of things only as we rise above the particular 
phenomena of sense and their immediate relations to each other, 
to the universals or ideal principles of unity, which can only 
be apprehended by the intelligence. The meaning of the whole 
passage, then, is that in Plato’s opinion we can by the per- 
ceptions of sense reach, at the most, only the physical causes 
or conditions of things, and that the final or formal causes, 
which alone he thinks worthy of the name of causes at all, can 
be grasped only by the intelligence. It will be observed that 
Plato does nol here dispute the theory that we can apprehend 
particular things and their relations by sense alone, and there- 
fore does not distinguish betw'een sensation and opinion. A 
different doctrine wpuld result from the discussions of the 
Theaetetus^ but these seem to belong to a later stage of the 
Platonic philosophy. 

“ Endeavouring to show the kind of cause I deal with,” the 
Platonic Socrates goes on, “ I fall back upon tlfbse ideal prin- 
ciples about which there has been so much talk, anti I make 
them my stai'ting-point. In other words, I assume that there is 
a beautiful in itself, a good in itself, and so on. And if you grant 
me this, 1 find in it a sufficient basis for my argument.” Plato 
thus assumes that the ultimate cause or reason for any charac- 
teristic of a particular thing, is to be found in some univex'sal 
or idea, and that “ if tliere be anything beautiful but the beau- 
tiful itself, it must her for no other reason than that it partakes 
in the beautiful.” ... ‘*1 know and can understand nothing 
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of these other wise causes that are alleged, and if any one says 
to me that the bloom of colour in an object, or its shape, or any 
such quality of it is the source of its beauty, 1 leave all that, 
and singly and simply and perhaps foolishly 1 hold to the con- 
viction that nothing makes a thing beautiful, but the presence, 
or participation, or communication — whichever you like to call 
it— of the beautiful itself For I am not prepared to spehk 
definitely of the nature of the relation between the beautiful 
itself and the particular things we call beautiful, but only to 
assert that it is from the beautiful itself that all particular 
things derive their beauty ” ^ 

ideas, then, are to be taken as constitutive principles of 
reality within particular spheres of being, and their definition 
is the only key to the distinctive characteristics of those 
spheres. Laying down, then, the principle,” t.e. the definition 
of a universal, “that seems to mo to be surest, what agrees there- 
with 1 set down as true, and what does not agree therewith, I 
set down as untrue. • • • And if anyone assails^ the principle 
(i&r60€(r(f) itself, you will not mind him or answer him, till you 
have discovered as to all the consequences which followed from 
it, whether they agree with each other ” ; in other words, you 
will try to work out a self-consistent view on file basis of a 
particular hypothesis, and will not reject it exiicpt on the 
ground that this cannot be done. Bu? Plato does not stop here, 
he requires that the philosopher shall rise beyond principles 
that hold good withiu special spheres of being, to a highest 

^PhaedOy 100 D. 

s There is an Avious difficulty in getting this meaning out of fx^tro, 
but whatever the reading ought to be, the meaning scL-ms assui-ed by* 
what is said immediately afterwards about the Eristic who confuses the 
discussion of a principle, taken by itself, with the discussion of its 
oonsoqueuces. The discussion of a principle in itself must mean the 
enquiry whether it can be treated as an ultimate principle. Thus the 
principle of a special science is that idea which fumisbes a basis for a 
self-consistent view of that sphere or aspect of reality. The idc»i of 
number e.g. may furnish a sufficient basis for arithmetic, but we cannot 
take it as an Aifvir60€Tos : when we examine |b for itself, we are 
forced to carry it back to some more comprehensive idea. 
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principle of unity. Hence he says : “ When you are required 
to give an explanation of the principle itself, you will go on 
to set up a higher principle — the best you can discover 
among those next in the ascending scale — and so on to one 
that is ’higher still, till you reach one that is sufficient for 
itself. And you will take special care not, like the Eristics, to 
confuse the discussion of the pringiple itself, with that of the 
consequences which follow from it : so only you can hope to 
attain distinct results about that which really is.” ^ 

This, as 1 understand it, points to a hierarchical distribution of 
ideas in which the highest idea is conceived as the ultimate 
ground of all the others. Thus the &vuir6ff€Tot dpxfi is that to 
which we work back on the basis of what Aristotle calls the 
tJSlai ApxO’l, the latter being regarded as hypothetic4il in the sense 
that they find their ultimate ground or principle of explanation 
in the former. This, however, is not worked out in the P/iaedo^ 
where Plato does not yet show that by his own method, he is 
able to reach the Idea of Good as the principle of all knowing 
and being. Here Plato confines himself to the lower ideas, 
insisting specially on the point that we must proceed by 
setting up definitions of special universals, and working out the 
consequenceff of such definitions, to see how they cohere with 
each other. The truth, so far, is to be tested by the coherence 
or self-consislency of ,th^ view which our definition enables us to 
take of the special sphere, or, as we should rather say, the 
special aspect of reality included under a universal. In the last 
resort, however, we must recognise that such universals are not 
ultimate, and that every subordinate principle must be referred 
back to some higher principle, and that agaii^to one that is 
still higher, till we reach that which is cuiequateft^ or^ as we 
should rather say, self-sufficient. 

^Fhaedo, 101 d »eq 



LECTURE SIXTH. 


THE STATE AND THE IDEA OF GOOD. 

We have now reached the point at which Plato’s 
philosopliy passes into theology, in so far as all the 
ideas are made to centre and culminate in one 
absolute ideal principle. This result is specifilly 
associated with the that trc^atise of Plato’s 

manhood in which he sums up all the ^conclusions 
he had then attained on morals and politics, 
on metaphysics and religion, anfl Qiideavours to weld 
them into a connected whole. ,It is impossible 
within any moderate compass to give ^a complete 
estimate of this great book, but for our ^purpose it 
is only nec^fesary to refer to one or two leading 
features of it. Perhaps it might best be described 
as a treatise on Education, regarded as the one great 
business of life from the beginning, to the end of 
it. But it lays emphasis on one asphet of this 
education which had been quite secondary with 
Socrates, and was altogether neglected I by the Minor 
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Socratics, namely, that it is the education of a social 
being, and therefore must be realised, in the first 
instance at least, through sociely. Plato, therefore, 
tries to imagine • a perfect community after the 
highest type 4ie knew, that of the Greek City-State. 
As an organised society the State, in his view, is 
founded neither on the force of the strong man, nor 
on the conspiracy of the weak; it is not the crea- 
tion of arbitrary choice, even in the form of a social 
contract between its individual members; it origi- 
nates not in the will of men at all, but in their 
nature, as beings who are essentially parts of a whole, 
each in himself fragmentary and incomplete, but find- 
ing his necessary complement in the rest. For such 
beings, to be isolated is to be weak and undeveloped, 
to be united is to be strong and have their individual 
capacities drawn out in the service of each other. 
For such Iteings, th^efore, the ideal of individualism, 
the ideal of s^lf-seeking and self-aggrandisement, 
is suicidal and contradictory. It is only as they 
give themselves up to the general good that indi- 
viduals can possibly attain their own* and to seek 
happiness merely for themselves is the way to lose 
it. They must die to themselves that they may 
live in the general life. In short, it is only in the 
discharge of their social duty that they cjgkn be in 
harmony with themselves; and any attempt to make 
the general ^e of the communiby subservient to 
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their own, must lead to inner discord, disoiganisa- 
tion and misery. Thus the ideal which Plato sets 
before us is that of a perfectly unified society, in 
which each individual, confining himself strictly to 
his own function, shall in that function be a pure 

V ^ 

organ and expression of the general will. 

Plato has thus risen to the organic idea of the 
State, as a union of men which is based upon the 
division of labour according to capacity, and in 
which the citizen is united to the whole by the 
special office he discharges. But in working out 
this idea in the form of the Greek City-State, he 
lands himself in two great inconsistencies. On the 
one hand, sharing, as he does, in the Greek view 
that the higher life is only for the few — for those 
who are capable of intellectual culture, and in pro- 
portion as they are capable of it — he is unable to 
conceive the lower classes, thoseT engaged 'in agricul- 
tural or industrial labour, as org^ic members of 
the State ; he is obliged to regard them as the 
instruments of a society in whose higher advantages 
they have n<f share. And, on the other hand, he is 
so solicitous to exclude all self-seeking, and directly 
to merge private in social good, that he deprives 
even the favoured citizens of personal rights, and 
destroys^ the family lest it should becoiife the rival 
of the State. He thus seems to secure the unity 
of the State, not by subordinating, thqi personal and 
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private interests of its members, but rather bj pre- 
venting any consciousness of such interests from 
arising; and the result is that he reduces it to a 
mechanical, instead of raising it to a spiritual or 
organic unity. In the reaction against the indi- 
vidualistic tendencies represented by the Sophists, 
he finds no way to maintain order except by the 
absolute suppression of individual freedom. 

At the same time, this is not the whole truth, 
and it could not be the whole truth for one taught 
in the school of Socrates. Plato, indeed, made a 
great change in the views of his ^master, when he 
recognised that virtue cannot rest primarily upon 
scientific knowledge, but only upon what he calls 
right opinion, that is to say, upon a moral senti- 
ment which is in great part the result of social 
training. The virtue of the mass of men at all 
times, and of |ill* men in the earlier part of 
their lives, must be the product, not of philosophic 
reflexion, but of the unconscious influences under 
which they grow up as members in a society, and 
of a teaching which has no scientific ciWacter. Yet 
Plato could not but hold that in its highest sense 
"virtue is knowledge,’ i.e. that it must rest upon 
conscious prii^iple ; and that any other kind of 
virtue — ^an^ virtue that is based upon rules whose 
principle is^ not present to him who obeys them 
— ^is inchoatei and imperfect. If not for the mass 
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of mon, yet for the chosen few, there must be a 
complete liberation from the lifa of mere use and 
wont. Nor, indeed, can the life of use and wont 
produce its highest results, unless^ it is regulated by 
the providence of governors who have nsen above fit, 
and have attained to philosophic insight into the 
meaning and object of man’s existence. The affairs 
of men will never be perfectly ordered "unless philo- 
sophers be kings or kings philosophers.” What is 
wanted for the perfecting of the moral life is not, 
therefore, as Socrates taught, that all individuals 
should be able to guide themselves by a clear re- 
flective consciousness of the end of all human action 
and of the means whereby it may be attained ; it is 
only that there should be a few individuals in the 
State — even one might be enough — ^who h^ve such a 
consciousness, and who are thereby fitted to become 
shepherds of men, and to guide ^and mould the lives 
of all the othera These wise go\«rnors, like Car- 
lyle’s ‘hero-kings,’ will have the duty of selecting for 
each of the citizens the office which he individually 
is suited to discharge, and giving to him the mental 
and bodily training which he requires to discharge 
it aright. They will have to keep away from the 
lives of the citizens everything that is .discordant and 
inharmonious, and to surround them with what is be- 
coming and beautiful, so that healthful and inspiring 
influences may reach them from every Quarter. They 
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will take the religion, of the people tinder ikeh 
and will provide that the poetry and mythology— 
the stories of gods and heroes through which truth 
is first presented •to the immature minds of the 
young — shall Be such as to s^gest ideas of purity 
and goodness; and they will banish from the State 
all profane and licentious tales such as pollute the 
pages of even the greatest of the Greek poets. For 
in the ideal city the philosophic legislator cannot 
permit the poet to follow his own sweet will, but 
must stand by his side and exercise a censorship 
over his works, so that nothing unseemly or unlaw- 
ful may reach the ears of the citizens. 

Thus the demand of Socrates, that morality should 
be based on a clear reflective consciousness of the end 
of action, is^not renounced, but it is limited to the few 
who stand at the head of the State. And no ques- 
tion is raisecl as to tlie general doctrine, that the life 
of society as a whole is to be guided by scientific 
knowledge; though it is admitted that in a private 
station men may do with something less. In modern 
times even this modified form of the Soc?atic^doctrine 
would be challenged. What we now expect from ethi- 
cal theory is that it should analyse and explain the 
moral consciousness of the past and the present, but 
not — except* to a very limited extent — that it should 
furnish a guide for the future. We recognise that 
morality is p|Dgressive, and that m this progress. 
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the clear reflective conflciousness of any form of life 
is rather the last product of its development than 
the beginning from which it starts. It is not given 
to nations any more than to individuals to scheme out 
the plan of their liv^ beforehand. What exists fit 
first is at most some intuitive perception which ^ows 
clearer as it is brought into action, but which can be 
fully understood only when it is completely realised. 
And the attainment of definite knowledge — such 
knowledge e.g.*aB Plato and Aristotle had of the 
ethical basis of the Greek State — was an indication 
that the work of that kind of State was all but ended, 
and that men were advancing to other forms of 
social and political life. 

But neither Plato nor Aristotle could look at 
the matter in this light. They were yithout the 
general idea of progress, and to them the Greek 
City-State was the irepag ^augrapKeiag^ the abso- 
lute form of man’s ethical life, beyond which 
nothing could be achieved. What seemed to them 
possible was only that the lessons d^rawn from 
the past e^^erience of Greek politics might be used 
to perfect the type, and produce a city in which all the 
good points of Greek cities (especially of Athens and 
Sparta) might be united, and all. their mistakes 
avoided. Plato perhaps faintly perceived that this 
ideal State— this Sparta without its rudeness, this 
Athens without its indiscipline — wa^ a iroXireia iv 
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ovpap^, a pattern laid up in heaven and in the soul 
of the philosopher. But neither he nor Aristotle 
discerned that they were pouring new wine into old 
bottles, and that, the very fact that they were 
able to theorise Greek political, life so perfectly, they 
were earned beyond it. They were putting more 
into the framework of the City-State than it could 
bear, and clothing a forecast of the future in the 
forms of the past. 

One of the points in which Plato’s overestimate of 
the practical power of theory, and his defective com- 
prehension of its real place in development, are shown 
most clearly, is in his scheme for remoulding Greek 
mythology and purifying it of all the elements which 
seemed to him to be immoral or irreligious. He sees 
no anachronism in placing the philosopher, who has 
meditated on all the problems of speculative theology, 
side by side with» tlie poet, who gives imaginative 
form to the mythology of a nation, and sings the 
fresh songs that express its inchoate religious ideas. 
He fails to. discern that the creation of a mythology 
.could not be the work of an age of refeoxipn; and 
that, even if per impossibUe the poets could produce 
such a mythology, neither they nor any State 
authority could* ever make it an object of belief, 
llie conditions which call forth such deep and 
far-reaching speculations as those of Plato and 
Aristotle are a^ogether inconsistent with the creative 
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spontaneity which gave rise to the legendary tales 
of gods and heroes, and equally inconsistent with the 
simple uncritical faith that accepted them as truth. 
It was natural, indeed, that a philosopher, who saw 
how much had been^done by poetry^ to excite, and 
educate the mind of Greece in the era when conscious 
reflexion was at its minimum, should express a pious 
wish that this great service could have been per- 
formed in a less ambiguous way, without the inter- 
mingling of so many weakening, and even immoral, 
elements : but to suppose that in any circumstances 
the miracle of the first great spontaneous outburst 
of Greek poetic production could be repeated, and 
repeated under the guidance of a fully developed 
philosophical criticism, was an obvious anachronism. 
A mythology cannot be produced of malice prepeiiscy 
or by those who do not believe in the gods whose 
actions they describe. The *law of development 
will not permit us to have the ^ower along with 
the fruit, for the simple reason that the decay of 
the flower is the condition of the appearance of the 
fruit. ^ndT just because philosophy is the further, 
product of a consciousness which has already 
expressed itself in a mythology, it is impossible that 
the two should flourish together ; . still more that 
the former should preside over the genesis of the 
latter. There is, no doubt, a kind of poetry that 
belongs to an age of reflexion; bu|^ it cannot be 
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like the simple spontaneous song of an earlier time, 
nor can it create the kind of myths in which the 
popular imagination finds the first satisfaction of its 
spiritual needs. 

Plato’s discuWon of the poetip mythology of Greece 
is one-sided and inadequate. He seems to condemn 
it in a body as immoral and misleading; and he 
makes no distinction between the crude and almost 
savage stories which we find preserved in Hesiod, 
and the bright picture of humanised divinities which 
is set before us in Homer; nor does he recognise 
the great advance both in an intellectual and in 
a moral aspect w'hich is involved in the latter. He 
sees only that in both cases the gods are re- 

presented as doing deeds which, by the developed 
conscience pf his own time, would be accounted 
discreditable ; and he demands that divine beings 
should always be represented as perfectly good and 
also perfectly unchangeable — not noticing that at 
least the latter of these two demands is incon- 
sistent with the very existence of mythology. On 

the other hand, he regards it as the %u^ness of 

art and poetry to present the truths of ethics and 
religion in a form suitable to minds that are yet 
unripe and united for the reflective processes of 
science. In* particular, he thinks that it is the 
office of mythology to inculcate a simple faith in 
the omnipotenc| of goodness upon those who are not 
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yet prepared to grapple with the problem of evil; 
and in this poetic teaching he would have all the 
perplexing difficulties of life evaded, and all incon- 
venient facts suppressed. "If they can be got to 
believe us,” says Plato, "we shall tell our citizen^ 
that quarrelling is unholy, and that never up to 
this time has there been any quarrelling among 
citizens.” ^ Evil is to bo kept out of sight, and, so 
far as may be, treated as an impossibility. Poetry 
is to tell its 'noble untruth,' and no scepticism 
or criticism is to be allowed to breathe a breath of 
suspicion upon it. 

Now, it may be true, as Plato thinks, that faith, 
in God — a faith that good is stronger than evil, 
and even that it is all-powerful — is the necessary 
basis of our higher life, and that without some 
such faith morality is apt to shrink into a hopeless 

4 % 

striving after an unattainable ideal, and must, there- 
fore, cease to exercise its highest inspiring power. 
To hold that what we regard as best and highest 
is also the ultimate reality — the principle from 
which ^1 comes and on which all depends — is th^ 
great religious spring of moral energy. Even from 
early times the social union finds its consecration 
in the idea that it is a union of men based on 
their common relation to a god, who is^the guardian 
of the destinies of his people. On such a faith Plato 
^ i?ep., 378 a i 
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would found his State. But his difficulty was that 
the first form of the religious, faith of Greece was, 
in an ethical point of view, so imperfect, and that, 
such as it waa, it was rapidly disappearing before . 
the widening knowledge of men, and the loosening 
of social bonds that went therewith. The civic State, 
tom by faction, no longer rested securely on the 
belief in its protective deities; and even if the 
State had remained what it was, the s}nnpathies of 
men had begun to reach beyond it. For this condi- 
tion of things there seemed to be only two possible 
remedies : either that the old ideal life of citizenship — 
with all its wholesome narrowness of view, with all 
the religious beliefs on which it rested — should be 
restored, and that thus the thoughts and aims of 
men should again be confined within the limits of 
the microcosm of the^city ; or, if this were impossible, 
then philosophy must face all the wider problems 
suggested by the* knowledge and experience of the 
new time, all the difficulties that had arisen out of 
the hard facts of life, and especially j)ut of the 
.existence and prevalence of evil, and it must find 
some way of explaining them in consistency with 
the idea that good is the ultimate reality. Either 
the course of owilisation must be turned backward, 
BO as to revive the ‘good old times’ of the fighters of 
Marathon, as was the dream of Aristophanes ; or else 
— as a pupil ^ Socrates might rather be expected 
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to hold — ^philosophy must take account of the reasons 
upon which pessimistic views of life may be based, 
and must find its way to an optimism that has an 
answer for them all. 

k 

Now, Plato — and this is what constitutes' the 
peculiar characteristic of the view which he presents 
in the Repriblio — does not adopt one of these 
alternatives to the exclusion of the other, but in 
a way accepts them both : the former for the 
benefit of the citizens in general, the latter for the 
philosophic rulers. For the many, he would restore 
in a higher form the order of the Greek municipal 
State, in which the citizen, disciplined in civic 
virtue and patriotic self-devotion, inspired by a 
purified mythology, and surrQunded by beautiful 
forms of art — ^aesthetic types of goodness and purity — 

should live a life of faith, sheltered from all doubt 

% * 

and intellectual difficulty. And, Mn the other hand, 
for the philosophic few who had Outgrown the stage 
of culture in which the mind can he fed with 
imaginative pictures, he would endeavour to provide 
a h^hebldnd of education, in which all the secrets of 
science and philosophy should be revealed. Further- 
more, the men thus educated were to take the place of 
kings or governors of the State, and to find in their 
contemplation of the intelligible tmiverse the exemplar, 
after which, so far as possible, they should mould 
the life of the community over wlfich they ruled 
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For, in Plato’s view, he who has grasped the supreme 
principle of truth, which he calls the Idea of Good, 
is by it carried beyond all the contradictions of 
ordinary experience, and has become able to regard 
the confused and shadowy world of appearance from 
a higher point of view. He has become possessed 
of a divine pattern, by means of which he can 
bring order into the transitory life of men in this 
wbrld. 

Plato, then, makes a sharp division between an 
earlier stage of religious development of his citizens, 
in which they are to be kept out of sight of moral 
and religious difficulties, and taught simply that all 
things are ordered for the best by perfectly good 
gods, and a later stage of it, in which they are to 
face all tl^e problems of existence, and to endea- 
vour to solve them by the aid of philosophical 
reflexion. At the same time, he is deeply conscious 
of the difficulties* of the transition from the first to 
the second of these stages ; or, in other words, of the 
dangers of. that period of doubt and criticism with 
which philosophical enquiry must be^n^ In the 
seventh book of the RepvMic, he illustrates these 
dangers by the imago of a youth who is brought up 
to reverence certain persons as his parents, and who 
is protecte(f from temptation by his belief in their 
rightful authority over him, but who suddenly learns 
that they have no such natural claim to his obedience. 
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and is tempted in consequence to disregard all 
the commands they have laid upon him. In like 
manner, as Plato would indicate, the young man 
who is prematurely initiated iifto the dialectical 
methods of philosophical criticism, will learn to detect » 
the illusion of his first faith in those mythological 
divinities whom he has been taught to regard as 
the authors of the ethical rules under which he has 
hitherto lived ; and he will therefore be in danger bf 
falling into a fatal scepticism, and losing his hold 
upon all ethical rules whatever. Hence Plato urges 
that this initiation, even in the case of those who 
are fitted for it, should be delayed till the character 
has been thoroughly confirmed in the love of what 
is good and the hate of what is evil; and that, in 
the case of the great body of the citizen9,'it should 
not take place at all. 

Now, as we have already seen* there is a great dif- 
ficulty in admitting the conception ©f such a division 
between two classes of citizens in the same State — a 
division in which the higher class possesses for itself 
the esotejic Itruth of philosophy, while the lower class , 
is fed with mythological fables. There is, indeed, at 
all times, a certain difference between the ordinary 
consciousness which is content with half-pictorial 
modes of thought, and the reflective spirit of science 
which cannot be satisfied with anything but exact 
definition and clear logical connexion : jput it is impos- 
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Bible to draw any definite line of separation between 
two classes of human beings, not living in different 
ages, but at the same time, and as members of the 
same society. ^ Stilf more impossible — ^if there are 
grades in impossibility — would it be, in an age of 
reflexion, to push men back into an earlier stage of 
culture and save them from all the dangers of doubt. 
In such an age, the sphere of opinion cannot be 
sharply divided from that of science ; nor is it possible 
by any artificial barriefs such as Plato proposes, to 
secure men from the disturbing power of a dialectic, 
which detects the ‘noble untruths' of poetry. The 
idea of a class of philosopher-kings who are to keep 
the keys of knowledge for themselves, and act as 
a kind of earthly providence to other men, sins, 
like CarlyWs conception of hero-worship, against 
the solidarity of humanity. A secret doctrine of 
philosophy *is almdst a contradiction in terms : for 
philosophy cannot? live, and refuse to communicate 
itself to anyone who is capable of receiving its lessons. 
Something -like it we may find in early stages of 
•civilisation, as among the Egyptian priesthaod, or in 
a modified form in the divided society of the middle 
ages. But such exceptions prove the rule : for in 
both cases philosophy was enslaved by tradition and 
smitten with barrenness. It was not the free evolu- 
tion of thought which alone Plato would have thought 
worthy of the. name. 
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In the case of the few who are admitted to the 
higher training in dialectic, Plato thinks that philo- 
sophy is able to replace the optimism of faith by 
a higher optimism, which is not, VOfB the former, 
attained by a mere evasion of difl&culties — by refus- 
ing to admit the reality of that which is igiioble 
or evil, or by taking refuge in the pure heaven of 
art — but which is to look all such problematical 
phenomena in the face, and to explain them in con- 
sistency with the absolute reality of the good. Now, 
it is manifest that philosophy can do this only in 
one of two ways: either by showing that what we 
caU evil may itself from a higher point of view be 
resolved into a means to good, or into a phase in its 
development; or, at least, by showing that evil has 
only a secondary and transitory existence, which is 
incidental to the realisation of good in this phe- 
nomenal world. I here put thdfee two * alternatives 
in contrast; for they point to two* paths of idealistic 
philosophy of which we shall have much to say in 
the sequel, and which, therefore, it is well to have 
before h j ^from the first. I say, then, that the 
difficulties and contradictions that seem to attach to 
the facts of our earthly existence, and especially the 
problem of evil, may be met by philosophy in two 
possible ways. On the one hand, philosophy may 
admit that there is some resistant element, or negative 
characteristic, in the phenomenal world, by reason of 
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which the highest good cannot be realised in that 
world; but, at the same time, it may maintain that 
this element becomes secondary and accidental in 
our eyes, when we turn to the permanent ideal 
being which gives even to the world of phenomena 
all the reality to which it can lay claim. Or, on 
the other hand, in the spirit of a more tliorough- 
going idealism, philosophy may maintain that evil 
eiSsts only in the part when we isolate it from the 
whole, or only in the particular phases of existence 
when we separate them from the complete process 
to which they contribute. Which of these solutions 
Plato adopted, we must presently consider. In the 
meantime we have to note that the religio philo- 
sophic to which we advance in the second part of 
the RepuUiSc centres in the Idea of •Good, as a prin- 
ciple of unity on which ‘all thinking things' and 
‘ all objects- of all •thought ’ are dependent. 

In the contem^ation of this idea, the philosoi)her 
is carried beyond the State, and the morality of use 
and wont -which is bound up with its existence, 
•to the contemplation of the whole sys^^ of the 
universe, in comparison with which the State is a 
very little thing. For the philosopher, in Plato's 
ideal picture of* him, is one whose thought, in the 
first instance at least, is directed away from all 
that is particular, finite and transitory to that which 
is universal and eternal. He is a “spectator of 'all 
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time and existence/* and he cannot be chained down, 
either in thought or action, to any particular finite 
object or interest. He has freed himself from the 
narrow ambitions and desires of his ^transitory life 
as a mortal man, and is therefore perfectly generous » 
and fearless: all mean cares and grudges have 
been taken out of his heart. The vision of absolute 
reality reconciles him to the universe, and to all 
things and beings in it, at the same time that^it 
lifts him above the tendency to attribute too great 
importance to any of them, and above the passionate 
impulses which are the consequence of such over- 
estimate of the finite. ‘‘Such <riuLiKpo\oyla” such a 
tendency to ascribe excessive value to the little things 
of time, says Plato, “ must least of all be the 
characteristic of. a soul that seeks to* grasp the 
whole compass of reality human and divine.**^ 
As it is expressed in the parallel words of Spinoza, 
“love towards that which is eterifal alone feeds the 
soul with unmingled joy,*’ so that no room is left 
for disturbance about finite and transitory things. 

There.'i'l/ something that looks like a contradiction, 
in the fact that Plato, who has hitherto been carefully 
building up the System of the State as a social and 
political ideal to be realised in tbs immediate life 
of man, now seems suddenly to soar away from all 
such practical considerations, and to regard all 

486 A* 
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earthly existence as " lesi^ than nothing and 
vanity.” And an ingenious, though somewhat one- 
sided . German writer, has even maintained that 
there is an absolirte opposition between the two 
parts of the Aepublic — an opposition which, indeed, 
runs through all ideal views of life, and which 
cannot ,he in any way solved or bridged over. 
“Here,” he declares, “we find a great rift in 
Pldtonism. It was as the moralising follower of 
Socrates that Plato drew the first sketch of the 
ideal State, but it is as the metaphysician — who looks 
beyond the changing appearance to the real being 
of things — that he completes it. These two ten- 
dencies meet in conflict, yet neither can free itself 
from the other. The reformer, who would heal the 
disease of hj.s people, must believe" in the usefulness 
of his own art; but the speculative thinker must 
contemn the* fleeting * forms of life in view of the 
substantial reality* that underlies them. This rift 
in Platonism is, however, the rift that rends the 
life of all noble spirits. They work in the present 
with their best energy, yet they knovN^at the 
present is but a fleeting shadow.”^ 

^ Krohn (2>er Platmiache Stoat, p. 103), quoted in edition of the 
Republic by Jowett and Campbell, Vol. II. p. 9. Compare the 
remarkable passei^e in the Laws (803 b), (vti Sii rotvvv rk tQv ivBpfSnrtaif 
wpdyfMTa pLeydKrjt pJtv avovbrfi oBk H^ia, dyayKcudv ye p^v ffirov5df’€U'. 
In the context it is said that ** man was made to be the puppet or 
plaything of the gods, and that, truly considered, is the best o' 
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Erohn here eeems to suppose that the last word 
of Plato, and indeed of philosophy, is that there is 
an absolute division in our spiritual life, and that 
morals and metaphysics are essentially contradictory. 
But there is, surely, no essential contradiction in rtjjectr 
ing the claim of the particular objects and interests of 
our ordinary experience to be real in themselves and, 
as it were, in their own right, and yet asserting their 
relative reality, when they are regarded as ^he 
manifestation of the one principle which is absolutely 
real. Nor is there any inconsistency in condemning 
the actual state of the world as at discord with itself 
and unstable, in so far as it suggests an idea of 
which it falls short, and, at the same time, thinking 
of it as a step in the realisation of that idea. It 
is only in so far as Plato holds, not , merely that 
there is “ something in the world amiss ” which “ will 
be unriddled by and bye,” but £h»t there is something 
in it essentially uuideal and irrational, that we can 
find in his philosophy such an ultimate contradiction 
as Krohn alleges. But with this point, we are not 
yet prepnied to deal. 

him.” Bruns {Platons Geaetze) draws attention to the contrast of 
this with many other passages where the acquisition of virtue is 
spoken of as the most earnest work of life (c.y. 770 D). He argues 
on this and other grounds ihat the whole ptissa^ (803 a-804b) is 
due to Philippus, the editor of the Laws. It is possible that therq is 
a shade of pessimism in the passage which is not Platonic, but the 
general alternation of the two points of view is already found in the 
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Meanwhile let us consider what it is that Plato 
finds in his Idea of Good. There are three ways 
in which he endeavours to answer this question. 
In the first place, &b is indicated by the very name 
of the Good, it is the chief and final satisfaction for 
which our souls are always looking, which they 
anticipate from the first and for the sake of which 
they desire everything else; yet it is the last thing 
thcJy come clearly to understand. From this point of 
view the Eypvhlic exhibits to us a series of stages in 
the process of defining it. In the first book, it is 
represented, as Socrates had represented it, as the 
goal of' the individual life, which each man has to 
discover for himself by a consideration of his nature as 
a man and of the work for which it fits him. Then, 
at the next«stage of Plato’s argument, man is shown 
to be essentially social, essentially a member of a 
State, so that he can find his good, only as he dis- 
covers his proper place in the social organism, i.e, the 
place for v/hich his special tendencies and capacities 
fit him. But even here Plato cannot stop: for the 
social organism itself has to be regardedSg^ ypecie 
aetemitatis ; and, so viewed, it is found to be a 
microcosm^ a little world in itself, but one which can 
only attain the« perfection of which it is capable, 
when it is * moulded after the similitude of the 
macrocosm. Hence it is the philosopher — who lives in 
the contemplation of the universe, and apprehends the 
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principle of order that is manifested in it — and he 
alone, who can give to the State its true or ideal 
constitution. He alone can make all things “after 
the patterns howed him in obe Mount.** Thus 
ethics and politics find their ultimate basis in^ a 
theology which contemplates the world as a teleo- 
logical system, and of this system the Idea of Good 
is the end and principle. 

The next step is taken by means of an analog : 
which is really more than an analogy, since the object 
used as an image is declared to be the ' offspring ’ or 
product of that which it is taken to illustrate. In 
other words, the material world, from which the 
image is drawn, is not for Plato an arbitrary 
symbol of the ideal reality; it is its manifestation 
or phenomenal expression ; and, th^prefore, the 
principle of unity in the one is essentially akin to 
the prinUple of unity in the ' other. Kow, what is 
the principle of unity in the material world ? It is, 
Plato suggests, the sun; for the sun, as the source 
of the heat which is essential to growth, may be re- 
garded 'the cause of the existence of the objecte 
we see; while at the same time, as the source of 
light, it reveals the forms and colours of those 
objects, and enables us to see, them. In like 
manner, Plato bids us regard the' Idea of Good as 
at once the cause of existence to all things that 
exist, and of knowledge to all minds that know 
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them. It is .thus 'beyond existence* and 'above 
knowledge’; as it is that in which they both originate, 
and by which they are united to each other as 
elements in one whole. By the aid of this analogy, 
therefore, Plato carries us beyond the conception of 
a principle of unity in the objective world, and 
suggests to us the thought that, if the Idea of Good 
is the ultimate cause or reason of the universe, it 
miist be also the principle of unity in the con- 
sciousness of man, the principle that constitutes his 
intelligence and makes knowledge possible to him. 

The third and last point in Plato’s exposition 
of the Idea of Good is derived from its relation to 
the other ideas. In the PhaedOy as we saw in the 
last lecture, he had already spoken of a regressive 
method that goes back from one idea to another 
till it reaches a princi^de which is ulrimate and 
self-sufficient. Here lie speaks of a simiw method 
by which the intelligence advances from the special 
sciences to philosophy. Each of the special sciences 
is shown to have some organising idea which gives 
.order, self-consistency and systematic cofefl.^^xion to 
our view of a special sphere of reality, and thus 
lifts us above the empirical co-existeiiccs and 
sequences of phenomena within that sphere. But, 
as the w6rl(f is one world, and all special spheres 
of reality are parts of one great all-inclusive sphere, 
it is impossible for the intelligence to be satisfied 
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with the results of the special sciences. The 
principles of these sciences are hypothetical, in the 
sense that they are not ultimate but find their 
basis in something deeper and more ^ compreheusive 
than themselves. The true dialectician is ‘one vsho 
sees things in their unity,’ who is unable to lest in 
any fragmentary and incomplete view of things, but 
must feel insecure till he has found one all-embracing 
principle, which enables him to view the universe 
as a systematic or organic whole. Having found 
such a principle of principles he will be able to give 
their proper place to all tlie investigations of the 
special sciences.^ The Idea of Good, then, is the 

^ In spite of all that has been said by Mr. Adam in his edition 
of the Repvhlic (Vol. II. p. 156 seq,), I am not convinced that the 
doctrine attributed by Aristotle to Plato— that the objects of 
mathemati^^cience constitute a separate kind of existence which 
stands midmiy between the ideal and the amsiblc— is to be found 
in the Republic. It is true that the mathematical sciences are 
spoken of as objects, not of pods, but of^didvoia, and that they 
are regarded as constituting the first stage in the ascenti of the 
mind above sensible phenomena. It is true also tlxat they ore 
said to stand in the same relation to the objects of pure in- 
telligence, which the objects of sense stand to them. Still,, 
the special characteristic by which Aristotle distinguished rd 
padvifMTiKd from ideas is not mentioned, and Plato has as yet 
no hesitation in speaking of ideas of quantity. And he can 
hardly have considered them disparate from the Idea of Good, 
since he reaches that Idea by viewing t^iemvin their unity, 
b yhp ffvpovTiKbs dcaXe/crucds {Rep., 637 o). This, I think, supports 
Jowett’s rendering of the words : kuItoi potitQp bprm ^er’ dpx ^ : 
** when a first principle is added to them, they’’ — i.e. the sciences — 
**are cognisable by I'ovs,” as distinguished from Sidpoia, 
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teleological principle of Socrates, as applied not 
to the individual life but to the universe. It is 
the final end of all things, not as something 
external to them/ but as. immanent in them; it 
is, therefore, beyond all the differences of the 
finite, and especially it transcends the distinction 
of knowing and being, the distinction between the 
intelligence and the reality which is its object. 
Lastly, it is the principle on which all other 
principles rest, and in which all science finds its 
unity. 

If we gather together these different aspects of 
the Idea of Good, I think we can see what is 
Plato’s true purpose and meaning, and at the same 
time we can guard against the misconceptions of 
many of his professed disciples. Thus, taking hold 
of those exjgressions in which he separate the Idea 
of Good from all •others, and especially his de- 
claration that it ief ' beyond being ’ and ‘ above know- 
ledge,’ the Neo-Platonists identified the Good with a 
unity which we cannot define or express, a unity 
.which we can only experience in an ecstafey. wherein 
all thought and even all consciousness is extinguished. 
They did not observe that Plato reaches his con- 
ception of it, not by abstraction, but by synthesis, 
not by turning away from all the special prin- 
ciples of knowledge, but by ‘ thinking them 
together,’ that is, by finding the one principle which 
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shall determine the place and relations of idl the 
others. Kor did they attach sufficient weight to 
the passages in which the good is spoken of as a 
unity which is always presupposed,^ though never 
distinctly reflected upon, in our ordinary conscious- 
ness of the world. For Plato the Idea of Good is 
so far from being unintelligible that it is that which 
constitutes the intelligence. 

There is, however, a real difficulty in the queefion 
which is not sufficiently met by such general 
statements. For how is it possible to characterise a 
principle of unity which is beyond all the differences 
of the finite, and, in particular, beyond the difference 
of being and knowing? If we seek to define tlio 
unity of the whole in terms of any of its parts, we 
seem to be committing an obvious paralogism. But it 
is not le^|(jllogical to define it^by simply putting the 
different parts together, as if iSie infinite were a 
collection of finites. Hence we se6m to be driven to 
the resource of defining it not positively, but negatively, 
that is, by denying of it everything that -we assert of 
its part^r But we are brought in this way to thb 
result of the Neo-Platonists, who argue that, because 
the Good is "beyond being’ and "above knowledge,' 
it cannot be characterised by any terms derived from 
either: which means that it cannot be characterised 
at all. 

This difficulty is a real one, and it has often driven 
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men into Agnosticism ; for it seems as if onr 
mmds vrere forced to make a demand which yet it 
is impossible for them to satisfy. On the one hand, it 
is a necessity of thought to r^ard the world as a 
self-consistent whole. We cannot conceive the possi- 
bility of there being two worlds, which are not 
parts of the same universe, because to do so would 
make all our thinking incoherent. In all our intel- 
lectual life we go upon the hypothesis that the universe 
is one ; and that everything in it has its definite place 
in relation to the whole, by ascertaining which we can 
define it. We go upon this hypothesis, indeed, for 
the most part without thinking of it at all ; but it is 
the essential business' of philosophy to realise it, and 
to carry back all subordinate principles to it as the 
ultimate pr^upposition of the intelligence. Yet the 
moment we try to define this unity, we are met with 
the dilemma just mentioned, that either we must give 
up the attempt to oharacterise tlie whole at all, or else 
we must characterise it in terms of one or all of its 
parts. All definition seems to rest upon the distinc- 
tion of one object from another within the V.hole, and 
therefore the whole itself and its principle of unity 
seem to be iieyond definition. Or if we define it in 
terms of one of its parts, we carry up into the whole 
the limitations of that part. Thus to say that the 
ultimate reality is matter as opposed to mind, or mind 
as opposed to matter, seems to involve a denial of the 
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real existence of the alternative we reject, or to reduce 
it to an illusion. Is not the Idealist forced to de- 
clare, as Berkeley declared, that matter is a mere idea 
or subjective existence, and the Materialist to maintain 
that mind is really a quality or phase of matter, 
which by some illusion we treat as independent ? Or, 
on the other hand, if we say that the Absolute is a 
tertium quid, which is neither mind nor matter, though 
it is the source of both, how are we to define this 
tertium quid, or avoid reducing it to the Unknowable 
of Mr. Spencer ? 

The key to this problem is to observe that the 
distinction of mind and matter, or of knowing and 
being, like all other distinctions we make, is a 
distinction within the intelligible world, a distinction 
in consciousness, which presupposes a nnity beyond 
the difference. It is ngt, therefore, .a distinction 
between two terms which stand* on the same level, 


as if we had knowledge on the one* side and reality on 
the other — each given altogether independently of the 
other — and had then to seek for something to mediate 
between^em. To suppose such a dualism would be to 
assert the complete separation of two things, which are 
never presented in our experience except In relation to 
each other. It would be to deny thought its essential 
character as consciousness of an object, or reality its 
essential character as the object of thought. For we 
do not — as might seem from some psychological 
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theories — first know ourselves, and then infer the 
existence of objects from the nature of certain of our 
thoughts; but it is only in distinguishing ourselves 
from, and relating ourselves to an objective world 
that we know the self within us at all. On the other 
hand, it is equally true — and it was a large part of the 
work of Kant to prove it — that objective- reality is in 
essential relation to the conscious subject, and that it 
is imipoBsible ultimately to think away this relation 
from it. Furthermore, so intimately associated in our 
experience are object and subject, that it might easily 
be shown that we cannot enlarge our inner life or 
deepen our self-consciousness, except by widening our 
experience and knowledge of the objective world; 
and that we cannot widen our experience of the 
world, except by a process that draws out the 
capacities and enriches the inner life of the self. 

* 9 

Hence to ask how* we get from the subject to the 
object, or from the object to the subject, or from 
their difference to their unity, is to put the question 
in such a way that it cannot be answered; for, if 
we could suppose them to be primarily ’‘-unrelated, 
it would be impossible to pass from the one to the 
other, or, even if we had both, to discover their 
unity. , 

The problm, however, takes a very different aspect 
when we realise that in all our conscious life the unity 
of both torms is the presupposition of their difference, 
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and that it is simply due to the self-ignorance of the 
ordinary consciousness — ^to its want of reflexion upon 
its own nature and conditions — that it fails to 
recognise the fact. Thus, in our natujal dualism, we 
begin by taking the two terms, the mind andf its 
object, as independent of each other. Then, as 
reflexion advances, we seek for some iertium guid 
which shall furnish a link of connexion between them. 
Lastly, as we become aware of the impossibilit/ of 
finding any such tertium quid^ we are apt to fall 
back on the paradox of Mysticism — that we know 
there is a unity of which we know nothing, and to 
which we approach only as we empty our minds of all 
positive- contents. The truth is that, as the unity of 
the intelligence and the intelligible world is the first 
presupposition of all experience, it is not to be reached 
by abstraction, but rather by correcting the abstraction 
of our ordinary consciousness ; by*realisiug that unity 
which is always with us — underlying all our thought, 
tliough not directly apprehended by it — and oiily 
needing to be brought to light by reflexion. As 
Plato sayfi^of the definition of justice, w’e have been 
seeking for it far away yrhile it was lying close at our 
feet. But we need not to search in the heights above 
or m the depths beneath for 'that* which is in our 
mouth and in our heart.' If it is 'beyond reality,’ it is 
because it is the substance of which all reality is the 
manifestation ; if it is ‘ above knowledge,' it is only 
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in the sense that we must go bejond experience to 
realise what experience is. 

The question has often been asked, whether 
the idea of Good is equivalent to the idea of God. 
I think we must answer that the unity of being 
and knowing, if we take it positively, cannot be 
conceived except as an absolute self-consciousness, a 
creative mind, whose only object is a universe which 
is *the manifestation of itself. This aspect of the idea 
is not emphasised in the Bepublic, but it is obviously 
implied in it. Plato seems, in the first instance, to 
have regarded his ‘ ideas ’ mainly as objective realities 
— the word ' idea ' itself at first suggesting a form or 
figure which we see, and then being transferred to 
the essence of the object as grasped by a thought 
which goesobeyond its appearances. But here in the 
BepuUw Plato formulates a truth — which, no doubt, 
was very near him from the first, though not 
distinctly formularted — that the object is not com- 
plete apart from the thought which grasps it ; 
and the term ‘idea’ is henceforth used by him 
to express this unity. Plato does not; like most 
moderns, begin with the subjective consciousness, 
and ask for an object corresponding to it: he begins 
with the object goes on to realise that it is 
essentially an ‘object thought,’ an intelligible object. 
But when this point is reached the impersonal idea * 
begins to approximate to a consciousness or mind^ and 
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we pass beyond idealism to spiritualism. Thus ‘ the 
Idea of Good’ is only a step removed from the idea of 
a supremo intelligence, the vov^ Oeios of which Plato 
speaks in the Philcbus} We may therefore fairly say 
that, with the sixth book of the Hejmblic, Plato f has 
extended to the universe the Socratic conception of 
moral life, and has thereby become the founder of 
speculative theology. 

i? 2 o, 28 ». 



LECTUEE SEVENTH. 


• FUETHEB DEVELOPMENT OF THE THEORY 
OF IDEAS. 

In the BepMic Plato puts the coping-stone upon his 
ideal theory by asserting not merely the existence of a 
number of independent ideas, but the systematic unity 
of all ideas under one supreme principle, a principle at 
once of al^^ reality and of all thought. But, with this 
conception of the ultimate unity of all things with each 
other and with the iaind, Plato’s philosophy seems to 
enter upon a second stage of development, which 
carries him still farther away from the abstract 
idealism commonly attributed to him. For hitherto 
he has looked upon the idea mainly as a unifying 
principle — a principle which we need not, indeed, take 
as a mere abstraction, but w^ich is so far abstract as 
it leaves out many of the aspects of the manifold and 
changing pHbnomena, and has no dififerences or deter- 
minations but such as flgw from its own nature. There 
is, however, a great danger of misunderstanding when 
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such almost exclusive emphasis is laid upon the wiiiiy 
of the idea, as if it had no distinction of elements 
within itself at all ; and this misunderstanding might 
go still farther in view of what Plato ^ys as to the 
idea of good being ‘beyond being* and ‘beyond know- 
ledge,’ if this were taken as excluding its immanence 
in both. 

It is, therefore, noticeable that in the dialogues 
which follow the Repyblic Plato begins to change his 
point of view, and to speak of it as the business 
of philosophy, not only to rise from difference to 
imity, but also to trape the way downwards from 
unity to difference and multiplicity. Already in 
the Beptiblic, where the dialectician is primarily 
characterised as one who ‘thinks things together,* 
it is indicated that, after he has reached Jihe highest 
idea, he must seek to develop all the other ideas 
from it. But in the Phaedrus thfe two processes of 
synthesis and analysis, avpaywyii and Sialpetri^, are 
distinctly put on a level; and only he who is able 
rightly to perform them both is thought worthy of the 
name of a dialectician. He must be able, Plato declares, 
“ to take a comprehensive view of the multitude of 
scattered particulars and to bring them under one 
form or idea, for the purpose of defining the nature of 
the special subject which he wishes to discover.” But 
he must also “ be able to divide into species, carefully 
attending to the natural joints by which the parts are 
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severed and connected, and not breaking any part, like 
h bad carver.” “Of these processes,” says the Platonic 
Socrates, “1 have always been a lover, seeking by their 
means to make myself able to speak and to think. 
And if I can find anyone who is thus able to see up 
to the one and down to the many, I am ready to 
follow in his footsteps as if he were a God.”^ 

Plato illustrates this view by a criticism of the 
teSiching of rhetoric by some of the leading orators 
of the day, as resting upon a number of empirical 
rules about the use of words, about figures of speech, 
or about the commonplaces of argument, and not 
based upon any comprehensive view of the nature 
and object of oratory, and of the different elements 
and conditions that^go to the making of an effective 
speech. Kn discussing the nature of anything, we 
must, he declares, first enquire whether it is simple 
or multiform ; and, if it is simple, we must ask what 
capacity it has of acting upon other things and being 
acted on by them ; while, if it has more forms than 
one, we must determine how many they are, and what 
capacity of acting or being acted on belongs to each 
of them. Without such a preliminary analysis, our 
procedure will be like the groping of a blind man. 
Now, as rhetoiic has to act on the souls of men, we 
must begin* in this case by asking what is the nature 
of the soul, and whether it is simple or multiform like 
> PhaedruB, 266 B. 
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the body» Then we must enquire how it, or any parf 
of it, aots or is acted on, and by wKat agencies. Ami, 
lastly, we must classify the different kinds of argument, 
as well as the different kinds of sotil and the affectioAs 
of which they are susceptible; and we must fit phe 
several arguments to the several mental constitutions, 
and show how such and such souls are necessarily 
wrought upon by such' and such diwourses. If we 
proceed on this method, out rhetorical art will be not 
a collection of unconnected empirical rules, but a real 
scientific system; and any speech we construct in 
accordance with its prescriptions will be not an 
Agg^g&te of unconnected arguments and exhortations, 
but an organised whole. In Plato's own words : 
“This, I think, you ^ will admits that every speech 
ought to be composed like a living being, 'v^liich has a 
complete body of its own, and is neither without head 
nor without feet ; in other words, it oughl to have a 
beginning, middle, and end, all in lisrmony with each 
other and with the whole.” ^ 

This conception of the equal importance, of distinc- 
tion and relation, of analysis and synthesis, dominates 
all the later dialogues. Science is henceforth presented 
to us as an organised system of parts, which are clearly 
distinguished from each other, yet essentially bound 
together by the one idea or principle whidi is realised 
in them. In Plato’s exposition of this view, howeveii 
^ Pkaednu^ 264 c. 
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find something of the same ambiguity whieh lay in 
hk first account of *the ideal theory. And, as there it 
BometimeB doubtful whether the idea was to be 
r^arded as merely *the abstraction of some common 
element in the particulars, or as a principle which 
explained their differences ; so here, it is not quite 
clear whether Plato is merely referring to the division 
of a genus into subordinate species according to some 
arbitrarily chosen principivm divisionis, or whether he 
means that the higher idea is to be taken as itself 
supplying the principle of its own division, and the 
subordinate ideas as having a necessary intercon- 
nexion, such that each implies and is implied in all the 
others. As, therefore, in the former case, we had to 
ask whether the idea is an abstract or a concrete 
universal, a common element or a principle which 
explains a certain compass of differences ; so in the 
latter case, we have td ask whether the relations of the 
parts that fall under the idea is that of co-ordinate 
species which do not stand in any essential relation 
to each other, or whetlier it is that of parts which 
^ cannot be conceived except as belonging to one whole. 
Is Plato, after all, only aiming at a mere classification 
of different existences from an aibilrarily chosen point 
of view, or is he ^seeking to comprehend the intelligible 
world, and d^rery distinct part of it, as a system of 
members &^hich are in organic unity with each 
other? 
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It is not easy to solve this problem; indeed, it 
cannot be solved by a simple ‘ yes ’ or ‘ no.* For, in 
the first place, before we deal with it at all, we have 
to separate two questions which Hato does not always 
clearly distinguish — the question as to the fO(7/uoj 
vorjTos, the system of ideas when viewed in themselves, 
and the question as to the objects of the phenomenal 
world, which are said to participate in these irleas. 
In regard to the latter, it is abundantly evident that, 
according to Plato, particular phenomenal existences 
are subsumed under ideas without being completely 
determined by them. Indeed, it is the primary 
characteristic of the world of sense and opinion that 
the * many * in it is not completely determined by the 
‘one*; or, in other words, that its difierences and 
its changes are not the pure manifestatjpn of ideal 
principles, but in many ways fall short of them. Of 
this relation of the phenomenal* ter the ideal worl^^ 1 
shall have to speak in a later lectuve ; for the present 
we have to consider the pure relation of ideas as 
elements in the intelligible world. 

But, even from this point of view, the intention of 
Plato is not without some ambiguity, especially when 
we consider the way in which he employs the method 
of division in the Sophist and the Pplitiem. For in 
these dialogues he seeks to define an Sbject simply 
by taking a large genus in which it is included, and 
dividing it into two species by any principle of 
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division that suggests itself; then, subsuming the 
object under one of the species, he proceeds again 
to divide that species by another arbitrary 
cipivm divisioim ; and so on till he reaches an injima 
species which cannot be further divided. We can, 
however, hardly suppose that Plato means us to 
take this method quite seriously: indeed, the six 
examples of division by which the Eleatic stranger 
reaCihes the definition of the Sophist seem rather 
intended to exhibit the defects of such an arbitrary 
process, and to illustrate the fallacy wliich Aristotle 
points out when he says that division is a ‘weak 
inference.* And we have to observe that in the latter 
part of the dialogue Plato directs all his efforts to 
illustrate a view of ideas and their relations, which 
is entirely opposed to this. Indeed, the aim of the 

whole remarkable group of dialogues which includes 

• • 

the Theaetdus, tlTe Sophist and the Parmenides, 
seems to be just •this — to develop the doctrine that 
imiversals are not abstractions but concrete principles 
of unity in- difference ; and that they iiave a com- 
.munity with each other, which we can only express 
by saying that each contains or involves all the 
others. 

This view of jdeas seems to have arisen in I’lato’s 
mind in connexion with a careful study of the con- 
flicting views of the earlier Greek philosophers which, 
till this period, had not received much attention from 
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him.^ The controversy between the two great schools, 
that of the Eleatics who insisted upon the unity and 
permanence of objects, and that of the Heracliteans who 
insisted exclusively upon their multiplicity and change- 
fulness— suggested to Plato the idea that neither of 
them could be regarded as adequate, and that the 
truth must lie in some tertium quH, which should at 
once transcend and combine them both. Hence he 
declares in the Thraetetus that it is above all necessary 
for us to examine carefully the two opposite theories 
of those who set everything in flux and of those who 
would make all reality immovable. And then he 
adds that “ if we find that neither of these schools 
has anything reasonable to say, we sliall be absurd 
enough to think that we, poor creatures, are able to 
suggest something to the purpose, while we reject 
the views of ancient and famous men.”* If, therefore, 
the ideal theory were to vindicate its claims, it must 
show itself able to unite the ‘one* and the ‘many,* and 
to prove that they are not absolutely opposed but 
rather require each other. Accordingly in these dia- 

^ Aristotle I. 6) says that the development of the ideal* 

theory was due to a combioation of the Socratic view of universale 
with a conception of sensation and its objects due to the philosophy 
of Heraclitus. But we do not find this connexion of Sensationalism 
with the Heraclitean philosophy referred to except in the 
and the earlier development of the ideal theory in tte Jlfewo, Oorgku, 
SyTuposiunit PJutedOt and Beptthlic does not appear to be connected 
with any direct Heraclitean influence. 

* Theaetetui, 181 B. 
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logues Plato seeks to prove^ on the one hand, that the 
views of these two schools are one-sided and self- 
contradictory, and, on the other hand, that the ideal 
theory is able U) talse up into itself the elements of 
truth that are in both. And it is important to 
notice that he directs his criticism both against the 
objective aspect of those philosophies, as theories of 
being, and against their subjective aspect, as theories 
of ‘knowing; and that from this point of view he 
identifies the Heraclitean philosophy with Sensation- 
alism, and the Eleatic philosophy with an abstract 
Idealism which might find some support in his own 
earlier statement of the ideal theory. 

Thus, in the Thcaetetus Plato deals at once with the 
Protagorean doctrine that finds the measure of all 
things in ^e sensation of the individual, and with 
the doctrine of Heraclitus that all things are in 
flux ; and he attemt)tB to show that, both severally and 
together, they lead to the result that nothing exists 
or can be known. For if the Heraclitean view be 
true, and everything is in continual process, ever 
.becoming other than itself, no determination either 
of quality or quantity can remain even for a moment, 
and nothing can be said even to be. If there be 
nothing permanent, there is no reality in anything. 
And tliis, again, implies that no knowledge is pos- 
sible; for, ex hypothesi, there is nothing left to char- 
acterise the object as one thing rather than its 
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opposite; and that which is always changing in 
every aspect of it, can not be known even as changing. 
Again, looking at the question from the side of the 
subject pure Sensationalism is "speechless ” ; for we , 
can neither distinguish one sensation from, > nor 
identify it with another, unless our thought goes 
l>eyond the sensation itself. “There is, therefore, 
no knowledge in the impressions of sense, but only 
in the discourse of reason in regard to them.” ^ * 

In the So2)Jiist, again, the same results are shown 
to follow from the opposite doctrine, that is, from 
the abstract Eleatic assertion of the absolute unity 
and permanence of being; for, if no difference be 
admitted in the aspects of the One, we cannot say 
anything about it. Even to affirm that ‘the One 
is,' implies some distinction between * being and 
unity. Every predication, in short, if it means 
anything, involves a relative ctiffSrence between the 
subject and the predicate, and betre identity means 
nothing at all. Similar reasons make it impossible 
to give any meaning to a permanence which is with- 
out change, movement or activity. Neither absolute, 
motion without rest nor absolute rest without motion 
can be conceived, but only the union of the two— 
that which combines motion and, rest, or which 

* TheaeL, 186 I>. /jl^v Apa rots vaO’fnuuriw odx Atn W rf 

vcfA iKilvtav ffvWoyifffjuf, Of course, syllogism has not yet its technical 
sense. 
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rests in one point of view and moves in another.^ 
But if in this way pure unity and permanence, 
and pure diversity and change be proved to be 
each of them^ unintelligible, if they can neither be 
nor be known, what is the necessary inference ? It 
is obviously that the only thing that can . either be, 
or be known, is; the one-in-the-many, the permanent- 
in-change. The Eleatic and the Heraclitean theories 
equally failed, because they attempted to divorce 
two elements which are inseparably united. 

This result Plato immediately applies to the ideal 
theory. By its aid he sets aside the ordinary con- 
ception of ideas as self-referent abstractions, which 
are without any difference in themselves and without 
any relation to each other — a conception which 
had derivod some support from the language of 
Plato himself in his earlier dialogues. Even in 
the EepvJblic, he had spoken as if any community 
or connexion. beUween different ideas would be a 
source of confusion as to their real nature.^ But 
now he points out that, if ideas are to be conceived 
.as principles of being and of knowledge, they can- 
not be taken as abstract identities without diffei'- 
ence, or as unmoved types unrelated to each other 
and to the mind. As principia essendi, they must 
be unities of differences, and each of them must 
have a definite place in the system of the whole, 
^ Sophist, ^ Hep., 476 a, 
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differentiated from the others and yet related to 
them ; and as prindpia cogno8c&nd% they must have 
community or relationship vnth the mind, and they 
must be conceived as forms of ite activity as 
well as of the activity of the object. t 

In the Parmenides, this view is confirmed by an 
examination of the ideal theory with special refer- 
ence to the problem of the one and the many. 
Plato begins the discussion by casting contempt 
on the easy dialectical tricks of the sophists and 
rhetoricians, who proved that the one is also many, 
only by pointing out that the same individual in 
spite of his identity has many parts or attributes. 
But the true question of the one and the many 
relates to the difference and unity of these ideas in 
themselves, and not as they may be a,ccidciitally 
combined in one subject. If, then, any one should 

s • 

attempt to show that the one tod the many are 
the same, taking for his illustration the case of 
stones or trees and the like, we shall say that he 
shows, indeed, that something is at once one and 
inany, but not that the one itself is many, or the. 
many one. Thus he does not tell us anything 
worthy of wonder, but only what anyone can see for 
himself. But if, as 1 have just sajd, he were first 
to divide such pairs of ideas and set ‘each idea 
itself — say, the ideas of similarity and dissimilarity, 
of the one and the many, of rest ’and motion — and 
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riiould then show that these opposites are capable 
of being combined and separated, I should be 
greatly surprised.”^ Parmenides, however, proceeds 
to show that this* result at which Socrates would 
wonder bo much, can be actually realised : firstly, by a 
criticism of the theory of ideas, viewed as abstract 
universals ; and secondly, by following out the hypo- 
theses of the existence .and of the non-existence of 
both of the one and of the many, in all the 
various senses in which these hypotheses can be 
taken. 

In the first part of this investigation Plato 
shows the difficulties of the ideal theory, so long as 
ideas are taken as the common elements in various 
particulars, and yet at the same time as independent 
8ubstance9 « For then, he asks, what can be meant 
by saying that many things participate in tlie same 
ideas? If the idea be an independent substance, 
like a sail drawn* over many objects,* it is impossible 
that it should be wholly in each of the things that 
participate .in it: yet it would be absurd to suppose 
that it was divided among them ; for, in that case, it 
would cease to be one idea, and would thus lose all 
its meaning. Again, if the idea corresponds merely 
• 

^ Parmenidssfl^ D. It ihight be enggested that by putting this 
into tlie mouth of Socrates, Plato was acknowledging that there was 
a time when it applied to himself. 

•Parm., 131 B. 
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to the conunon element in many particular subjects 
which in other respects are different from each other, 
it will not be essentially related to these subjects, 
and cannot explain their existence. It will only be 
accidentally present in them along with their other 
qualities; or if it be essentially bound up with 
them, it must be through some third idea.^ But, 
again, if that third idea be only a common element in 
the first idea and the particular subjects brought under 
it, it will only be accidentally related to both, and 
a fresh idea will be required to establish connexion 
between them; and so on ad infinitum. Nor will 
it alter the case if we suppose that the idea is an 
abstract type, and the subjects are merely like it; 
for if likeness requires an idea to explain it, we 
again fall back into the same procesms ivr infinitum. 
It appears, then, that we can explain nothing parti- 
cular by means of an abstract universal. 

There is obviously no way out of these difficulties, 
so long as the idea is taken simply as a common 
element in a number of species and individuals, and 
not as a principle which manifests itself in their 
difference and binds them together into one systematic 
whole. Such an organic principle alone can be 
conceived as whole in all the parts brought under 

^ Farm. , 132 a. This is the rplrot &v$ptinros argument, which is 
BO often mentioned by Aristotle, though he takes no notice of the 
discussion of it in the Famienuks. 
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it, and, therefore, as needing no tertium quid to 
unite it with them. Now; looking to the way in 
which, both in the Theaetetus and the Sophist, 
Plato seeks to .carry us beyond the abstract theories 
of the earlier schools, we cannot but suppose that 
his intent is to bring us to this conclusion, that 
is, to make us accept the doctrine that tlie true 
universal or idea is a concrete or organic prin- 
ciplb, which is one with itself in all the diversity 
of its manifestations; though, as is often the case, 
bis dialectic is negative rather than positive, and 
he leaves us to draw the inference for ourselves. 

Still more important is the application of the 
same method to the relation between ideas and the 
mind. If ideas be taken as objective i)rinciples, 
complete in themselves apart from any relation to 
our thought^ Plato argues that they can be nothing 
for us ; and the objects of knowledge, though 
called by the safhe names as the ideas, will have 
no relation to them. They will be completely 
transcendent and removed from our consciousness; 
.and, if there be any consciousness which grasps 
them, it will have no community or connexion 
with our minds. Yet, on the other hand, if we 
reject this hypothesis, and take ideas merely as our 
thoughts, which, as such, exist only in our minds, 
they will be reduced to subjective affections ; and it 
will be impossible to explain how through them we 
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can know anything objective. It is, however, absurd 
to regard thoughts in this way, as mere subjective 
states of an individual consciousness. "Why," asks 
Parmenides, " must not a thought be^ a thought of 
something ? And, if so, must it not be the thotight 
of one definite object? And must not this object 
be an ideal form, which remains the same in all 
cases in which it is realised ? ” ^ In other words, 
Plato points out that the conceptualist hypothesis 
here suggested will not help us out of any of the 
diificulties involved in objective idealism; and that, 
indeed, it involves an ignoraiio eknohL For ideas 
pr universals cannot be taken as mere states of 
mind referring to nothing beyond themselves. But 
if not — ^if through universals we know anything — this 
implies that in some sense they are in* the objects 

known through them, as well as in our minds ; and, 

• • 

indeed, that they are just the principles that give 
definiteness and unity to these •objects, and make 
them capable of being known. 

But it we can neither say that ideas are real 
principles without relation to mind, nor yet relduce, 
them to states of mind, if, in other words, we can 
neither treat them as purely objective nor as purely 
subjective, what follows? Obviou^y the only re- 
maining alternative is that the distinction between 
thought and reality, subjective and objective, must 
’ Parm., 132 a 
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be regarded as a relative difference — a distinction 
between factors in a unity, which imply each other 
and which cannot be separated. On this view 
reality cannot ^be conceived except as the object of 
thought, nor thought except as the consciousness of 
reality. On the one hand, to take reality as com- 
plete in itself, apart from thought, or as only 
accidentally related to thought, is essentially to 
miseonceive its nature; for every characteristic by 
which objects are determined as such, can be shown 
to involve their relation to a conscious subject; and 
the attempt to abstract from this relation would 
compel us to treat them as unknowable — as something 
external to the life of the subject, and which, 
therefore, the consciousness of the subject cannot 
reach. Indeed, it would be impossible on this 

hypothesis to explain how even the imagination of 

• • 

such objective reality should ever present itself to 
consciousness at all. On the other hand, it is 
equally irrational to take thoughts as mere states of 
the subject without reference to reality ; for it is in 
such*^ objective reference that all their meaning lies. 
Indeed, apart from such reference, we could not 
apprehend them even as states of the subject. 

We must, thcip, regard an idea, in the Platonic 
sense, as a principle which transcends the distinction 
of subject and object, of thought and reality, and 
which manifests itself in both. We are not 
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indeed, required to deny that tliere is an accidental, 
or merely subjective aspect of knowledge — as realised 
in a finite individual and under the special conditions 
of an individual life ; hut we can never take the con- 
sciousness of an object as a mere state or quality ot the 
individual subject, as determined by such conditions. 
We must regard such consciousness, however partial 
and inadequate it be, as the manifestation in an 
individual form of the one principle which is •the 
source of all being and all thought. While, therefore, 
we uphold the relative distinction of thought and 
reality, we must be careful not to elevate it into 
an absolute difierence ; for this would leave us with, 
on the one side, an idea which is merely a state 
of the subject, and, on the other side, a reality 
which is unknowable. We must repel the Berkeleian 

tendency to dissolve objects into ‘ mere ideas ' ; but 

• • 

at the same time we must remeifiber that as objects 
they are relative to the subject ; for reality as 
intelligible implies the intelligence, and the intel- 
ligence, on its part, is nothing except as conscious of 
reality. We cannot understand either the process 
of being or the process of thought, unless we realise 
that they are only different aspects or stages of the 
same process; and that, in their qtmost divergence, 
they are held within the unity of one principle or, 
as Plato expresses it, of one idea. 

But when we adopt this view of ideas, we arc led 
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to a further result, which also is recognised hj Plato. 
As we have seen, Plato requires us to conceive the 
idea as the unity of the opposite principles of the 
Eleatics and the Heracliteans, and, therefore, as com- 
bining in itsSf unity and difference, permanence 
and change. This, however, means that an idea must 
be conceived as a self-determining or active principle ; 
since only that which is self-determined can be said 
to Ijraiiscend these oppositions, to maintain its unity in 
difference and its permanence in change. It alone 
can combine movement with rest, because its activity 
has its source and end in itself. But where are 
we to find such a self-determined principle ? It is 
obviously a conception which can find its realisa- 
tion, or at least its adequate realisation, only in 
a mind. Hence we do not wonder to find Plato 
declaring that “Being in the full sense of the 
word (to irdvreXm Sv) cannot be conceived without 
motion and life, T^thout soul and mind.”^ In other 
words, ideas, merely as such, are deposed from the 
highest place as principles of thought and reality 
and vthe place is taken by souls or minds. Accord- 
ingly, in the Phaedncs, in a passage to which we 
shall have 'to return, the soul is spoken of as the 
one principle which is immortal and unchangeable, 
because it atone is self-moved or self-determined 
and, therefore, the cause of all determination or 
^ Sophia, 248 B. 
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change in other things. ^ And it is obviously 
impossible to admit such a conception o.* seal or 
mind without depriving ideas, as such, of the posi- 
tion which they have hitherto r)ccupied. 

But with this a new difficulty arises : fof, if 
“reality in the full sense of the word” be only 
found in souls or minds, what are we to make 
of other objects ? Are we to say that tliey are un- 
real appearances? Then we shall have escaped# the 
paradox of subjective idealism — that the only objects 
we know are our ideas as states of our subjectivity — 
only to fall into what we may call the paradox of 
objective idealism, that the only objects which we 
can recognise as such are minds. This difficulty 
does not escaj)e Plato; and accordingly we find him 
arguing in the Parmenides that, if thingg participate 
in ideas, and ideas are thoughts, we are reduced to the 
dilemma, either that ‘all things think,' 'that is, that 
all things are minds : or, that “they are thoughts 
which exist without being in any mind that thinks 
them.” ® But, if we reject the second alternative as * 
absurd, we seem to be driven to the conclusion that 
nothing has re.al existence except minds ami tlieir 

^ PhaedruH, 24S 0. It is to be noted that the dialogue in which 
Plaio first speaks of the soul as self-moving apd immortal is also the 
dialogue in which he first asserts that dialectic in a process both of 
analysis and synthesis, and that its object is to attain to a systematio 
view of things. 

132 0. vvfiiMTa 6rra di'^a eZpoi. 
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states, and that all other existence is an illusory 
appearance. Can this conclusion be taken as in any 
sense reasonable ? And, if so, what is Plato’s attitude 
towards it ? . 

Now, there is a sense in which every idealist must 
admit that the only object of mind is mind. Every- 
one who holds that the real is relative to mind, and, 
therefore, that the difference between mind and its 
object cannot be an absolute diflerence, must acknow- 
ledge that whatever is real, (and just so far as it is 
real,) has the nature of mind manifested in it. 
Reality cannot bo alien to the subject that knows 
it, nor can the intelligence comprehend any object 
except as it finds itself in it. In other words, 
objects can be recognised as real, only if, and so 
far as, they have that unity in difference, that per- 
manence in ^ change, that intelligible individuality, 
which are the essential characteristics of mind.^ At 
least we can reg&rd an object as an independent 
and substantial existence only in so far as it pos- 
sesses such characteristics. 

. It is not, however, necOssary to infer from this 
that every object, which is in any sense real, ' thinks,' 
or is a conscious subject; for we do not need to 
take reality as a simple predicate, which must be 
attached to everything in exactly the same sense. 
We may, and, indeed, we must admit that there are 


* Rep. 477 A. rh TravT€\Qt 6v ravreXm yvtatrrhv, 
VOL. I. a 
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what Mr. Bradley calls differences of degree, or what 
might perhaps even be regarded as differences of 
kind, in reality. In its highest sense the term 'real' 
can be predicated only of a res wrwpleta, of that 
which is complete in itself, determined by itself, 
and, therefore, capable of being explained entirely 
from itself. But this does not involve the denial of 
reality even to the most transient of phenomena, if it 
be but 08 a phase of something more substantial 
than itself. There is a certain gradation in the 
being of things, according to the measure of their 
independence. From this point of view, every 
systematic whole must stand higher in the order of 
reality than an aggregate of unconnected, or exter- 
nally connected parts; and a living being in its 
organic individuality would be regarded as more real 
than any inorganic thing. In the sphere of the 
organic, again, we may find raady grades of being, 
from the simplest vegetable cell •up to the highest 
and most complex of animals. But while all such 
beings are conceived as in a sense substantial, in so 
far as their existence is referred to a centre in 
themselves, it is only in man that we find that 
permanent self-identity, that unity with himself in all 
difierence and change, which is needed fully to satisfy 
our conception of substantial reality. * He only can 
ho properly said to have a self, since he only is 
fully conscious of it. And it is only as self-conscious 
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that he is able to refer all things to himself and so to 
generate a new world for himself; or, if we prefer 
to put it so, to reconstitute the common world of 
all from a fresh individual centre. Even here, how- 
ever, we cannot stop; for no finite spirit is complete 
in itself. As finite, he is part of a greater whole, 
the member of a society which itself is but one phase 
of humanity, conditioned by all the other phases of 
it, and, indeed, by all the other elements that enter 
into the constitution of the universe. We can, 
therefore, find that which is absolutely real or sub- 
stantial only in a creative mind, from whom all 
things and beings must be conceived as deriving 
whatever reality or substantiality they possess. 

Now, if we adopt this point of view, it is possible 
to regard hll objective reality as kindred with the 
intelligence, jvithout going on to assert that nothing 
exists except minds and their states. In other words, 
it is possible to maintain that every intelligible object 
is a partial form or expression of the same principle 
which is fully expressed in the intelligence, without 
•denying the relative reality either of the inorganic or 
the organic world, and witiiiout, on the otlier hand, 
treating every mind as an absolutely self-determined 
being. ^ • 

We caimot, however, without much qualifica- 
tion, attribute any such conception to Plato. Plato, 
indeed, speaks of grades of being, but only in 
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connexion with the theory of metempsychosis; that 
is, he speaks only of the grades of elevation or 
degradation through which the mdividual soul may 
pass. All organised beings, or ralher we should 
say all animals — ^for nothing is said of plants-^are 
conceived by Plato as having in them a principle 
of self-determination to which he gives the name of 
a soul; and all souls are treated as fundamentally 
identical in nature. But this nature is showif in 
its purity only in the Divine Being; or, if in men, 
only in those men in whom the intelligence reaches its 
highest development ; and, pre-eminently, in the philo- 
sopher who has grasped the central idea of good, and, 
therefore, beholds all things mb specie aetemitaiis. 
And while the soul thus can rise to the highest, it 
can also sink to the lowest, becoming moi^ and more 
immersed in the body, till the, life of intelligence is 
lost in the obscure animal motions of sensation and 
appetite. So far, therefore, all real or substantial 
ol)jects are conceived by Plato as souls or minds, in a 
more or less elevated or degraded condition. The 
doctrine of metempsychosis, in fact, enables him to. 
hold that, in the strict sense of the word, reality is 
confined to souls or minds, without thereby denying 
that it belongs to every being that has life, or at least 
animal life, in it. On the other hand, when we 
descend further in the scale of being, this . mode of 
explanation fails him; and Plato, it would seem, must 
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be driven either to regard all inorganic objects as mere 
appearances, or else to imagine that they are some- 
how living and organic. And the latter alternative he 
would be obliged to reject; for, as the body is con- 
ceived as obscuring and thwarting the life of the 
soul, it cannot be referred to the same principle with 
that life; and its existence, even as an appearance, 
becomes a difficult problem. We are therefore 
compelled to recognise that at this point Plato’s 
idealism passes into dualism; and it becomes neces- 
sary for us to enquire into the exact form which his 
dualism finally took — a, question which must he 
answered mainly from the Philchus and the Timaeus. 

Before, however, we can deal with this subject, we 
have to consider more fully Plato’s doctrine of the 
soul, and, particularly, his treatment of the question of 
immortality.. 



LECTURE EIGHTH. 

THE IMMOETALITY OF THE SOUL AND THE 
IDEA OP GOD. 

In the last lecture I endeavoured to sliow how Plato 
was led by a consideration of the opposing theories of 
the Eleatic and Heraclitean schools, to develop and 
correct his own theory of ideas. In his earlier 
account of that theory he had dwelt, with somewhat 
one-sided emphasis, on the ^jontrast .between the 
relative and shifting character of phenomena and 
the absolute unity and permanence* of the ideal objects 
of knowledge. He had sometimes even spoken as 
if each of these objects was an independent and 
unchangeable unity, which was to be apprehended by 
itself, apart from all relation to the others. It is 
probable, however, that such statements were intended 
by Plato only to bring out clearly^ the difference 
between knowledge and opinion; and their inadequacy 
was partly corrected by the way in which all the ideas 
were referred back to the one central Idea of Good. 
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Still the difficulty was not removed till, by the conflict 
of the earlier schools, Plato was led to realise the 
equal importance of analysis and synthesis, and to 
define the idea •as the unity of identity and difference, 
of rest and motion. When this step was taken, the 
vague consciousness of the unity of all ideas with each 
other through the Idea of Good, which had been 
expressed in the Bepvhlic, at once developed into 
the leonception of a community or connexion of ideas, 
as distinct yet organically related elements of one 
intelligible whole. 

At the same time, another process is going on in the 
mind of Plato. His early idealism had been essen- 
tially objective. The idea was primarily that which is 
absolutely real in the objective world as contrasted 
with the ap|»earances of sense. It was the permanent 
essence of the thii^ yrhich the name designated; in 
Plato’s own words, it was ' the good itself,’ ‘ the 
beautiful itself,’ * t^e equal itself ' ; and the fact that 
it was recognised as such by the mind was secondary 
and derivative. But already in the Rtpuhlic more 
attention is drawn to the subjective aspect of the 
intelligible reality, and the Idea of Good is regarded 
as at once and co-ordinately the principle of know- 
ing and the prmciple of being. And in the PhcLedrus 
and the Sophist this change is carried still farther, 
and soul or mind is treated as itself the piinciple of 
all thought and lealily. 
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Now, these stages in the development of Plato’s 
thought are clearly I'eflected in his argument for the 
immortality of the soul, an argument which does not 
remain stationary, but is extended, ^modified, and 
developed through a succession of dialogues; Tn its 
earliest and most imperfect form, it is an attempt to 
prove the immortality of the soul through the special 
nature of its idea ; but this gradually passes into an 
endeavour to show that the soul is immortal in its 
own right. Thus souls or minds come to be regarded, 
not as beings whose substantial reality has to be 
proved by anything else, but as beings which contain 
in themselves the principle of all reality, and therefore 
of all proof. Finally, there is a still farther regress, by 
which all individual minds are referred back to one 
supreme intelligence, who is the * first mover * of all 
things, and who communicates life^ and intelligence to 
all other minds or souls. It is, therefore, essential to 
a comprehension of Plato’s idealism, or rather, as we 
may call it, his spiritualism, that we should carefully 
follow out the different phases of this argument. 

In the beginning of the Phaedo the immortality of 
the soul is conceived as involving, and involved in, its 
pre-existence ; and the proof of both is derived from 
the somewhat mythical conception* o^ knowledge as 
reminiscence, a conception of which I have already 
spoken in an earlier lecture. As the knowledge of 
nniversals is 'drawn out of the soul, and not simply 
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put into it by direct experience or by teaching, it is 
attributed to the memory of a former state of exist- 
ence, a memory which has become dulled and obscured 
by the descent of the spirit into the world of sense. 
This memory may be revived by reflexion and 
dialectic, though it cannot be completely restored till 
death liberates the soul from the body and its 
affections. The soul, therefore, is to be conceived as 
remaining unchanged in its essential nature through 
all the processes of birth and death; as being many 
times born into the sensible world and departing from 
it again, but ever maintaining the continuity of its life, 
and carrying with it, in a more or less exidicit form, 
all the knowledge it ever possessed. 

This suggestive poetic conception has been used 
by a modem poet for the same purpose. In his 
great “ Ode on Intimations of Immortality from 
Eecollections* of early Childhood,” Wordsworth, like 
Plato, connects the idea of immortality with that of 
pro-existence, and finds the proof of both in those 
‘shadowy recollections' of something better, which 
haunt us from our earliest years: in 

‘‘Those first affections, those shadowy recollections, 
Which, be they what they may, 

Are yet the jountain-light of all our day. 

Are yet (iie master-light of all our seeing, 

Uphold us, oherish, and have power to make 
Our noisy years seem moments in the being 
Of an eternal silence.” 
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There are, however, two great changes in the Words- 
worthian reproduction of the Platonic myth. In the 
first place, Wordsworth seems to say that the child 
is nearest to its heavenly origfn, and most clearly 
remembers it, and that, as we go on in life, , 
“the vision dies away, 

And fades into the light of cotunion day.” ,, 

Plato, on the other hand, has no sentiment about 
childhood, but holds that the soul at its first coming 
into the body is crushed and overwhelmed by its 
mortal nature, and loses all memory of the higher 
life in which it has partaken ; but that, as it grows 
to maturity, reminiscences of its past glories may be 
re>awakened in it. They may be re-awakened, in the 
first place, in a sensuous imaginative form, by beautiful 
objects which are " a shadow of good things, but not 
the perfect image of those things”: and then again 
in a more distinct and self-conscious way, they may 
be recalled by philosophical reflexion, which enables 
us to apprehend the truth in its own universal or 
ideal nature. And from this follows the second point 
of difference between Wordsworth and Plato, namely, 
that for Wordsworth the highest consciousness to 
which the soul can attain, is connected with certain 
vague imaginative suggestions or , intuitions which 
cannot be defined or reduced to any 'distinct form : 

“Those obstinate questionings 
Of sense and outward things, 
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Fallings from us, vanishings, 

Blank misgivings of" a creature 
Moving about in worlds not realised, 

High instincts, before which our mortal nature 
Doth tremble like a guiltj thing surprised.” 

'Ey Plato, on the other hand, all such symbolic and 
imaginative modes of consciousness are regarded as a 
mere foretaste and anticipation of knowledge, — ^a 
preparatory stage, in which the mind is satisfied 
with what is at best a * noble untruth’; whereas 
the pure truth of things, as they really are, can only 
be apprehended by the reflexion of the philosopher, 
who grasps the universal and defines it, and who by 
it is enabled to gather all the different aspects of 
reality into a systematic unity. 

With this half-mythical idea of reminiscence, how- 
ever, Plato immediately associates the more pregnant 
conception that, in rising to the universal, the mind 
is not so much going back into the past as going 
deeper into itself. The intelligence that grasps 
the universal must have something in itself that is 
kindred thereto ; it must have something of that per- 
manent and substantial reality, that simplicity and 
unity wdth itself, which belongs to tlie ideal object it 
apprehends. It is, therefore, estranged from itself 
so long as its thought is turned only to that which is 
sensible and jl&rticular ; and, in awaking to that which 
is spiritual and universal, it is, as it w’^ere, coming to 
itself agaim ' Nor can it be touched by death : for 
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death only breaks its connexion with the world of 
sense, and so delivers it from that " muddy vesture 
of decay,” which obstructs its vision of the eternal, 
and prevents it from recognising its ^kinship there- 
with. Here, as elsewhere in the Phaedo, Plato seems 
to yield to the mystic tendency to exaggerate the 
opposition between the intelligible and the sensible, 
and to dwell upon that aspect of universals in 
which they appear as pure ideal unities freed from 
all the accidents of finite existence. And his 
argument is simply that the soul, in so far as it 
is capable of grasping such ideas, must be, like 
them, lifted above time and cliange. Plato, there- 
fore, is not yet prepared to maintain that the 
soul in its own right is immortal, still less to assert 
that it is the self-determining principle which 
determines all other things, the substantial being 
that underlies and gives origin to all other reality, 
lie still treats it as a particulcfr existence, which 
must be proved to bo immortal through its special 
relation to the ideal and eternal. 

Nor does he go much beyond this point of view, 
even in the curious argument which concludes the 
dialogue, and which he seems to regard as its most 
important result. The idea of the soul, he there 
contends, presupposes the idea of life;^and it cannot 
bo separated from life, any more than the, idea of 
evenness can be separated from the number two, or 
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the idea of oddness from the number three. Hence^ 
just because the idea of life is involved in the idea 
of the soul, the soul must live for ever. 

We have here II close parallel to the ontological 
argument for the being of God — the argument that 
God necessarily exists, because existence is involved 
in the conception of Him as a perfect being. And 
both arguments seem open to the same objection. 
Tq the ontological argument it is objected that we 
cannot pass from thought to existence by means of 
another thought, but only by means of some 
tertium qiiid, if such can be found, which shall 
connect thought with existence. What is wanted is 
to prove that a being corresponding to the idea of 
perfection exists ; and it is an obvious evasion of 
the point to say that this requirement is satisfied 
because the idea of existence is included in the 
idea of perfection. * And equally fallacious is it to 
attempt to bridge the gulf between the idea of the 
soul and its eternal existence by saying that life is 
essentially involved in that idea. Hence Teich- 
miiller contends with good reason that all that 
Plato has proved is that tlie idea of the soul — 
that ideal reality of which all souls partake, but with 
which none of them is identified — is immortal and 
eternal like * all other ideas. In other words, he 
contends that Plato only gives us a relation of 
ideas; and that, even if we grant to him that ideas 
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are eternal principles, yet he has himself taught us 
that the same does not hold good of their particular 
embodiments. And it is a mere quibble to say that 
this case is an exception, because* the idea in ques- 
tion is the idea of life; for, ex hypothesis an ui,ca 
is distinguished from particular existences, just by 
the fact that it is eternal, while they are ever 
changing, ever becoming and passing away. 

Now, there is a way of repelling the objection 
to the ontological argument for the being of God ; 
though only, it must be confessed, by inverting it, 
or challenging the presuppositions on which it was 
originally based. That argument, as it is usually 
stated, starts with the assumption of an essential 
division between thought and being in general, and 
then seeks for some special means of transcending 
that division in the case of the idea of God. But, 
instead of assuming such a dualism to begin wi^n, 
we may ask on what grounds it •can be asserted. 
In other words, we may ask on what grounds 
existence is separated from thought, and thought 
from existence. When we look at the question in 
this way, as I tried to show in dealing with the 
Idea of Good, it becomes clear that the distinction 
of thought and reality is not an absolute one. It 
corresponds, indeed, to a real diifereilce, but that 
diflerence presupposes an identity which is beyond 
it. There is au ultimate unity between thought 
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and reality, which is postulated in the very act of 
opposing them, and without which that act itself 
would he meaningless ; for consciousness always 
presupposes ^ relation between the elements it dis- 
tinguishes, and therefore a unity which transcends the 
distinction. If the subject asserts his own existence 
in distinction from the existence of the objective 
world, he ijpao facto presupposes the unity of the 
whole, in which both subjective and objective are 
factors. And the principle of that unity must be 
recognised by it as the principle at once of knowing 
and being ; that is, it must be recognised as the Divine 
Being. Thus, if we assert the existence of the mind 
that knows in opposition to the world that is known, 
we must also assert the existence of God. We 


must recognise the absolute Being who transcends 
the distinction of self and not-self, as a principle 
apart from which neither the one nor the other 
can have any reality or meaning. While, therefore, 
we cannot argue from the thought of God to His 
existence as an object, we can make a regress from 
the opposition of thought and reality to God as 
the unity implied in that opposition. 

Is it possible to make a similar transformation 
of Plato’s* argiunent for the immortality of the 
soul? And,* if so, does Plato himself make it? 


It is at once obvious that, in order to do so in 


the case of the soul, Plato must transcend that 
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absolute opposition of the universal and the ip-, 
dividual, which TeichmliUer and others have regarded 
as the essential characteristic of his philosophy. 
He must conceive the soul as * poss^ed of what 
might be called a ‘universal individuality,* i.€. ^an 
individuality which is one with its idea, and 
which, therefore, partakes of the eternity that be- 
longs to the idea. Now, the argument by which, 
in the Phaedo, Plato endeavoured to secure an jsx- 
ceptional position for the soul, is certainly fallacious 
as he has there stated it; but we find that, in later 
dialogues, he gave it another and less ambiguous 
fonn. For there we find him maintaining, not that 
the soul is immortal because it partakes in the 
idea of life, but that the ultimate principle of life, 
as of all substantial reality, is the soul. We may 
clearly trace the development of this thought in 
the BepuUic and the Phdedrus,* • 

In the Pepublic Plato lays dcuvn the principle 
that a thing can be destroyed only by its own 
evil, by that which specially mars and corrupts its 
own nature. Hence the soul cannot be injured by 
the diseases of the body or destroyed by its death^ 
except in so far as these bring with them evils 
that directly affect the soul itself, namely, the evils 
of injustice and intemperance, folly and ignorance. 
But can the soul be destroyed even by these its own 
diseases ? On the contrary, we often find that its 
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vitality, the intense activity of its life, shows itself 
just in and through its vices. . '' The injustice, 
which will murder others, keeps the murderer alive — 
aye, and wel^ awake too; so far removed is her 
dwelling-place from being a house of death.” If, 
then, the soul cannot be destroyed even by its own 
peculiar and characteristic evils, it is absurd to 
think that it can receive any vital injury from 
the, death of the body, which is not in itself con- 
nected with such evils. As no one can say that 
the decay of the body makes us more unjust, 
there is no reason to believe that the soul is 
affected by its death. Hence Plato contends that 
the soul is an absolutely permanent substance ; that, 
therefore, the number of souls must always remain the 
same, neither increased nor diminished ; and that all 
that their connexion with mortal bodies can do is for 
a time to obscure •and dim their brightness. But, he 
goes on, "in order to see the soul as she really is, 
not as we now behold her maned by communion 
with the body, we must contemplate her with the 
eye of reason in her original purity; for, as she is 
now, she is like the sea-god Glaucon, whose original 
image can hardly be discerned, because his natural 

members are broken off and crushed and damaged 

• ' < 

by the waves, and incrustations have grown over 
them of seaweed and shells and stones, so that he 
is more like a monster than his natural fornL” 
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But must regard her higher nature as shown 
in her love of wisdom, and in her yearning for the 
divine to which she is akin”^ 

Now, if we translate this into* more /nodem terms, 
I think we can see that Plato means that t the 
soul, in so far as it is capable of intelleotual and 
moral life, has a universal principle, or perhaps we 
should say, the universal principle in it. Hence 
no influence can come to it from without which 
is capable of destroying it. No calamity which 
affects only its body or its mortal individuality 
can be fatal to its own life. For though, in one 
aspect of it, it is a i)articular finite being, subject 
to all the accidents and changes of mortality, there 
is that within it which lifts it above them all. We 
might add — though this perhaps would be going 
beyond what Plato says in this place and putting 
positively what he puts only negatively — that it can 
not only rise above them, but can also turn them 
into the moans of its own development. Outward 
misfortune and even death, as Socrates had showii, 
it can treat with indifference, and even use them as^ 
an opportunity for the exercise and manifestation of 
its own spiritual energy. And as regards what Plato 
calls its own proper evils, though ^ undoubtedly the 
soul may be divided against itself and weakened by 
vice and folly, yet even they cannot penetrate to 

^ 2?^, 611 D. 
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the deepest principle of its spiritual lifef they can- 
not destroy its self-conscious or rational nature, 
and therefore they cannot be incurable. Nay, the 
universal priapiple *of spiritual life enables it to 
turn even its own failures and sins into ^stepping- 
stones ' upon which it may ‘climb to higher things.* 
If this is going beyond Plato’s exact words, it seems 
to be a natural inference from the principle he here 
lays .down, that the soul cannot be destroyed by its 
own evil, much less by any other kind of evil. 

The more positive expression of the same idea, 
however, is found in the Phaedrus. In that dialogue 
Plato gives us a myth in. which the soul oi man 
is described as a charioteer, driving a chariot with 
two horses — which of course represents the reason 
in its control over the higher and lower impulses, 
BvfjLO^ and eTridvmla. The soul-chariot follows the pro- 
cession of the gdds in their journey round the 
universe, and tries •like them to rise above the apex 
of heaven to the vision of ideal reality, the vision 
of essential truth and goodness and beauty : but its 
wings often fail to carry it hi^i enough. And when 
they fail, it sinks downward to the earth, and becomes 
the tenant of a mortal body. In connexion with 
this wonderful symbolic myth on which Plato lavishes 
all the treasurdb of his imagination, he suddenly turns 
from poetry to philosophy, and argues that the soul, 
as such, is immortal, because it is self-moved or 
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Belf-determined : " Soul in every case is immortal,” he 
contends, for what is ever in motion is immortal, 
but that which moves another and is moved by 
another, in ceasing to move, ceases^ also to live. 
Only the self-moving, as it never abandons itself, 
never ceases to move, and is the fountain and begin- 
ning of motion to all that moves beside. Now, a 
beginning or principle cannot have come into being 
at any time, for that which comes into being 
must have a beginning or principle from which it 
comes, but the principle itself cannot come out of 
anything else : for if the principle came out of 
anything else, it would show itself not to be a 
principle. But, again, what never begins to be 
must also be indestructible : for, if the principle 
were destroyed, it could not rise into being out of 
anything else, nor anything else out of it, since 
all things must come from a prificiple. The begin- 
ning or principle of motion must, therefore, be 
found in that which moves itself, and it can itself 
have neither doafli nor birth ; otherwise the whole 
universe and the wliole process of creation would 
collapse and be brought to a stand, and no path 
biick into motion and exigtence would remain possible. 
If, however, we say that that is immortal which is 
moved by itself, we need have no scruj)le in asserting 
that this is the very essence and idea of the soul. 
For any body which has the principle of its motion 
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outside of itself is * soulless/ while that which has 
its principle of motion within and from itself, is 
* possessed of a soul,’ — ^implying that this is the 
nature of souK But if it be granted that that which 
moves itself is soul, then of necessity the soul is 
unbegotten and immortal”^ 

This idea of . the soul as the first mover is a veiy 
important one in the history of philosophy and 
theology, and we shall have to discuss it more fully 
hereafter in connexion with the views of Aristotle. 
Here I need only say what is necessary for the 
explanation of its place in the system of Flato. In 
this view, we have, in the first place, to remember 
that the term 'motion’ is used by Plato in a wider 
sense than we commonly attach to it, as meaning not 
only change of place, but activity in general. For 
in the former sense motion always implies the action 
of one thing upon another, and absolute self-move- 
ment is a contradi(?tion in terms. What Plato means, 
therefore, is that the soul has in itself an original 
principle of activity, a principle of self-consciousness 
.and self-determination. He thus carries the idea 
suggested in the Mepvblic a step farther: for, while 

^ Phaedrua, 245 a The great difficulty in translating this passage 
is that in it Plato’s language is in the very process of changing from 
figure to thought, sr, as a German would express it, from the Vorstel- 
lung to the Begriff. He is in the act of making philosophic terms 
out of words in common use. Thus is just passing from * be- 
ginning’ to ^principle,' yhavia from ‘birth’ to ‘becoming’ in 
general, and Kbiins from * motion’ to ‘activity’ in general. 
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in that dialogue we have the negative thought, that 
the soul cannot be destroyed by any evil derived 
from another than itself, in the Phaedrm we have 
the positive counterpart of this, that it/s determined, 
and can only be determined, by itself. It ha® a* 
universal nature and, therefore, it transcends all limits 
or hindrances that can be put upon it by other 
things. They cannot affect it, or they can affect 
it only indirectly through its own action. Even its 
confinement in a mortal body is represented as the 
result of its own fall from its previous high 
estate; and the nature of the body in which it is 
imprisoned, as well as its whole lot in this world, 
is said to be fixed by its own inner state. “The 
soul is form and doth the body make ” : it creates 
its own environment, and in successive births it 
rises and falls in its outward estate, according to 
the goodjiess or badness of its actions: alria eXo^ueVoi;, 
0eo9 avalrio^} It is then I^latrfs doctrine in the 
Phaedra^ that ‘all soul* — and here he makes no 
distinction between different grades of souls or even 
between the divine being and other souls — ^is self- 
moving or self-determined, and has a spring of eternal 
energy in itself; and that, though its spiritual life 
nif*y be darkened and obstructed,^ it can never be 
destroyed. For soul is the principle* of all reality 
both in itself and in all other things. “The soul 
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in its totality,” he declares,^ "has the care of all 
inanimate or soulless being everywhere, and traverses 
the whole universe, appearing in divers forms. When 
it is perfect hnd its wings have fully grown, it soars 
upward and orders the whole world; but when it 
loses its wings, it sinks downward, till it reaches the 
solid ground and takes up its abode in an earthly 
body, which seems to move of itself but is really 
mo\i9d by the soul. And this compound of soul and 
body is called a living and mortal creature: for 
immortal no such union can be believed to be, 
though our sensuous imagination, not having seen or 
known the nature of God, may picture him as an 
immortal creature having a body and a soul which 
are united through all time.” 

It appears, then, that in the Phacdrtbs the soul 
is taken as the principle of all things, to which all 
movement — all activity and actuality — ^must ultimately 
be referred. It i^ the one absolutely universal, and 
therefore absolutely individual existence, which deter- 
mines itself and is not determined by anything else, 
.and which for that reason is immortal and eternal. 
Thus souls seem to attract to themselves the charac- 
teristics of ideas, or, at least, to take the place 
of ideas, as ultimate principles of being and know- 
ing. Further> Plato seems to attribute soul in 
this sense, not only to men, but to all living 
^ ^jPhaedrua, 246 b. 
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creatures. At least he regards them all as alike 
in the fundamental principle of their being, how- 
ever ^ the manifestation of it may bo obstructed 
by the kind of body with which ijr has become 
associated. In short, as I have before explained, 
all life for Plato is the life of intelligence, more 
or less adequately realised. While, therefore, in 
all souls that are incarnated in bodies, there is 
ipso facto a finite and perishable nature which -can- 
not survive the crisis of death, there is also in them 
a principle which is altogether independent of the 
accidents of their mortal part. Hence the individual 
who is capable of moral and intellectual activity — 
wlio, in spite of the narrow conditions of mortal 
life, can become a 'spectator of all time and exist- 
ence,* and who, in his practical efforts, is guided by 
a consciousness, or at least a foretaste and prophetic 
anticipation, of the universal good — such an indivi- 
dual is essentially self-determined. He has in him 
a universal principle of activity or life, and nothing 
can be imposed u2)on him from without which is 
not accepted from within. In this way Plato, 
could maintain the originality and independence of 
every spiritual being, jas such, even in his lowest 
degradation — even when, in his subjection to sense 
and appetite, he sinks below humanity: for in all 
its transmigrations the soul is conceived as remain- 
ing one with itself. There is, indeed, ^always a 
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certain mythic element in Plato’s statement of this 
view; and we are not able to say how far he 
means what he says of the pre-natal and the 
future statesr. to be taken literally. But there 
cannot be any reasonable doubt that he attributes 
a self-determined and therefore immortal existence 
to the soul — :or, perhaps we should rather say, 
to the reason or spirit; for, in his later and more 
definite statements,- the soul is taken as the prin- 
ciple that connects the pure reason with the mortal 
body; and it is only to the spiritual part of man's 
being that the attribute of immortality is assigned. 

It is obvious, however, that Plato could not stop 
at this point. As he could not rest in the thought 
of a multiplicity of ideas without referring them 
back to the one Idea of Good, so neither could he 
be content with the^ conception of a multitude of 
self-determined and immortal souls without referring 
back to one dhdife reason, as the source and end 
of their spiritual life. Hence in the Philcbiis we 
find him speaking of a "divine intelligence,” which 
. is the ultimate cause of all order and organi- 
sation in the mixed and imperfect nature of man 
and of his world. And the same thouglit is ex- 
pressed in the Qiythical language of the Timaeus, 
where Plato declares that the souls of the gods and 
the higher element in tho souls of men are the 
direct wbrk of the Creator: they are, therefore, 
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incapable of being destroyed except by him who has 
created them, and he cannot will to destroy what 
he has himself made.^ Thus, in place of a num- 
ber of independent spiritual beings, each immortal 
in his own right, we have the idea of a kingdom! of 
spirits, who all, indeed, partake in the divine nature, 
and are therefore raised above time and change, but 
who, nevertheless, have a dependent and derived 
existence and are immortal only through their rela- 
tion to God. It is in accordance with this that in 
the Laws^ where Plato repeats the argument of the 
Phaednbs that the soul is immortal, because it is 
self-determined, he applies it only to the divine 
Being. God only is the first mover, the source of 
life and activity in all other beings. He is the 
sovereign will, who has ordered the world as an 
organic whole in which each individual has the 
exact part to play for which he is fitted.* If man be 
immortal it is not in his own right as an individual, 
but because the divine life is communicated to him. 
In other words, we have to prove his immortality 
on the ground that the universal principle of reason, 
which is the presupposition of all being and of all 
knowledge, is the principle of his own life; and 
that all beings, in whom this principle is realised, 
must have this nature manifested in them. We 
must prove it, in short, because in the language of 
^ Tim.^ 41 A : cf. Leges^ 904 a. ^ Legea^ 903 B. 
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the New Testament ^‘God is not the God of the 
dead, but of the living.” And perhaps this is the 
one argument for immortality, to which much weight 
can be attached. 

It appears, then, that Plato's proof of the 
immortality of the soul ultimately resolves itself 
into the ontological argument for the being of God; 
or rather, we should say, that it is what that argu- 
menT; becomes when freed from its dualistic pre- 
suppositions. In other words, it is a regressive 
argument, which carries us back to an ultimate 
unity, prior to all difference, and especially to the 
difference of thought and being. Further,. Plato 
maintains that this unity must be conceived as 
a supreme intelligence, which, as such, stands in 
a peculiar relation to all beings who have the 
principle of intelligence in them. These, and these 
alone, are regarded as partaking in the divine life, 
and, therefore, as* lifted above change and death. 
AU other things are, in comparison with them, only 
appearances, which are continually changing and pass- 
ing away to make room for others. But they — though 
for a" time they become denizens of this world of 
birth and death, of growth and decay, and may pass 
through man^ transitory forms in the rise and fall 
of their spiritual life — do not essentially belong to it, 
and their real nature cannot manifest itself clearly 
until hey are liberated from it. 
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Plato, then, though in his later dialogues he 
gets bejond the abstract antagonism between the 
ideal and the sensible worlds, ends by restating 
that antagonism in a new form. He has shown 
that ideas are not to be conceived as excluding tail 
difference and relativity, but as elements in an 
intelligible world, each of which has its distinct 
character, while yet it is essentially bound up with 
all the rest. In the second place, he has turned 
this idealism into a spiritualism by treating soul or 
intelligence as the only thing that can be regarded 
as active or self-determined, the only thing that 
can be taken as actual or real in the full sense of 
the word. Finally, he has suggested that all souls 
are to be viewed as derived from, or dependent on, 
one divine soul or spirit, who manifests himself in 
and to them, so t^at, in the^words of Schiller, 

“Aus dem Eelch des Seelen-reichs 
Schaiimt ihm seine Unendlichkeit.’’ 

But this ideal or spiritual world, which is in per- 
fect unity with itself through all its difference, is 
still conceived as standing in sharp antithesis to 
the world of phenomenal appearance, in which differ- 
ence becomes conflict, and conflict produces endless 
mutation of birth and death. And the last problem 
of the Platonic philosophy or theology is to de- 
termine the relation of these two worlds to each 
other. 



LECTURE NINTH. 

THE FINAL RESULTS OF THE PLATONIC 
• PHILOSOPHY. 

In the last two lectures I attempted to show the 
nature of the transition by which Plato passes from 
the general doctrine that the idea or universal is 
the real, to the doctrine that the ultimate reality 
is to be found in mind. Absolute Being, ‘ that which 
is in the highest sense of the word,' must be a 
principle which transcends the opposition, maintained 
by the earlier schools, between being and becoming, 
between the one *and the many; and which also 
transcends the new opposition, which was brought 
into view by Socrates, between the subject and the 
object. It cannot be conceived as rest without 
motion, as permanence without activity ; but as 
little can it be C9nceived as an objective ideal 
principle without consciousness or intelligence ; or, on 
the other han5, as a mere subjective thought or 
state of consciousness without objective reality. If it 
is intelligence, it is not intelligence as separated by 
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abstraction from the intelligible world, but as pre- 
supposing and including it. It is ^divine reason,’ as 
the ultimate unity of all the ideas of things, and 
80 as the principle at once of knowing* and of being. 

But this involves another transition. If mind 
be the principle of the universe, we cannot con- 
template all the parts of the universe as equally 
far from it and equally near to it. There are 
ideal principles in all things, but the principle of 
life and consciousness raises the, beings that partake 
in it above other beings or things; for all soul is 
divine and “has the care of all inanimate or soul- 
less being, and traverses the whole universe,” ' 
taking one form at one time and another at another. 
Every soul, as such, is a self-determining being, 
whose life cannot be overpowered or destroyed by 
anything external to itself. ,It is thus immortal, 
and above the power of death and time. * And if, 
in any sense, it be n. . le subjeef to them, it must 
be by its own act. 

This at once brings us to a problem which 
greatly exercised the mind of Plato in the latest 
period of his life, as is shown by the Philehus and 
the Timaeus, the problem of the relation of the 
ideal to the phenomenal world. ^In one way this 
problem had now become much more complex and 
difficult for him ; for he could no longer be 
^ Phaedrus, 246 B. 
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content, if ho ever were content, with the broad 
contrast between the permanent and the changing, 
the one and the many, seeing that he had recognised 
that the ideal world contains both these elements. 
The supreme principle could not now be conceived, 
if it ever were conceived, as an abstract unity 
resting in itself; it is now definitely recognised as 
the keystone of a system, and as one with itself in 
all tjie ideas which it binds into a whole. It is a 
conscious and active principle, whose activity mani- 
fests itself in every element and part of the 
universe. It “ lives through all life, extends through 
all extent, spreads undivided, operates unspent ” ; 
but in a higher sense it reveals itself only in the 
individual souls who partake in its immortality. 

But, though in this way the ideal world appears 
to take up into itself all the characteristics by 
which the phenomenal world was at first dis- 
tinguished from it, Plato does not give up the 
fundamental contrast of the two. The multiplicity 
and movement that belong to the ideal world have 
still to bo distinguished from the multiplicity and 
movement which are found in the world of genesis 
and change, the world of space and time. When 
we pass to the phenomenal, that transparent unity 
with itself thfough all its differences which be- 
longs to the pure intelligence, is obscured and 
disturbed, and its resting identity with itself in 
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all its activities is broken up and lost in opposition 
and contradiction. "The light shineth in darkness, 
and the darkness comprehendeth it not.” Thus, in 
spite of the progress ^hich Plato made towards a 
thorough-going idealism, in which the abstiiact 
antagonisms of earlier philosophy were overcome, he 
was never able to escape from the dualism implied 
in his original contrast of science and opinion. 

We might perhaps regard this as due in pa«*t to 
a mistaken view of the abstraction which is necessary 
for science. Every science selects some aspect or 
sphere of reality, and isolates it from all otlier spheres 
or aspects of it, in order that it may thoroughly 
elucidate that which it has chosen as the object of its 
investigation. Every science thus rejects an immense 
variety of detail with which its peculiar object is 
surrounded, as being for it accidental and irrelevant. 
And, though what is irrelevant and accidental for one 
science may not be so for another, yet, however far we 
go in this direction, there seems to be much in objects 
and in their coexistences and successions, which can- 
not be explained by any science. Further, even if 
philosophy can grasp some Idea of Good — some principle 
which unites all the sciences, because it transcends 
their limited points of view — ^jet it must always 
be impossible for us to trace the operation of this 
principle in the endless detail of changing phenomena 
which make up our daily life. Tlie utmost knowledge 
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we can attain still leaves the ordinary course of the 
world for us a mass of contingencies^ of accidental 
juxtapositions and successions, of which we can only 
say that it ia, and not why it is, still less that it is for 
the best' Hence our philosophy is too apt to become 
an effort to find our way to an ideal world in which 
we may take refuge from the confusions of the world 
of sense, oven though we may acknowledge in words 
that ,it is this ideal world that gives to the world of 
sense all the order, significance, and reality which it 
possesses. Now, it is just hero that Plato seems to 
take up his position, recognising what we may call the 
ideal kernel of existence, which gives to this world aU 
the intelligible reality it possesses, but unable to see 
that in any sense or from any point of view it can be 
regarded as a pure manifestation of the ideal. Hence 
bis optimism, in the strict sense of the word, is 
reserved for this ideal kernel, and in regard to every- 
thing else he is foroed to lower his tone, and to declare 
that it is not the best but only as good as it can 

the PhUthus (16 d]^ P lato urges that in the descent from the 
unity of the idea to the multipUcifcy of phenomena, we should 
endeavour to carry division by intelligible principles as far as 
possible, subdividing till the unity with which we began is seen 
not only to be one and many and infinite, but also a detinite number; 
the infinite must not Jie suffered to approach the many until the 
entire number of thS species intermediate between unity and infinity 
has been discovered — then, and not till then, we may rest from 
division, and without farther troubling ourselves about the endless 
individuals, may allow them to drop into infinity.*’ 

VOL. I. H 
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possibly be in a phenomenal world ; since in that world 
the ideal is present only as reflected upon the sensible, 
as a likeness of good things, but not the perfect 
image of those things.” Hence also there is in Plato 
a strange fluctuation, both of thought and feeding, 
in regard to the phenomenal world. Sometimes it is 
almost exalted to the ideal from which it is derived, 
and sometimes it is contemned as a phantom world 
of shadows which hardly redeems itself from •non- 
existence. The phenomenal world for Plato is so far 
real and divine, as it is a reflexion of the divine 
intelligence ; but it is undivino and unreal, because it 
is ordy a reflexion of it. 

It is in the PhUebi(s and the Tirmem that this view 
of the universe gets its fullest expression. In the 
former of these dialogues, Plato contrasts the divine 
intelligence which is one with itself in all its action, 
and so raised above all change* and conflict, above all 
pleasure and pain, with the complex world of genesis 
and decay, of formation and dissolution, where a 
principle of order, which is derived from the divine * 
intelligence, has to maintain itself in an element of 
chaos, and more or less successfully to reduce it to a 
cosmos. All finite existences, even finite spirits, are a 
kind of compromise between what Plato calls the limit 
and the unlimited, between a law whidh would regulate 
all things and confine them within definite bounds, and 
a vague indeterminate material or basis of phenomenal 
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existence, which has no law in itself, and therefore 
must receive its determination from without. And, 
as that which is determined from without can never 
be perfectly determined, so this material^ is ever ready 
to escape from the limitations to which it is subjected, 
and to return to the lawlessness from which it has 
been redeemed. If it could exist by itself, it would 
swing unchecked from excess to defect, from defect to 
excess, and the ^ golden mean * could only partially 
and for the time be established in it. It is like the 
marble of the sculptor, which always has some flaw or 
imperfection in it that makes it a less than perfect 
embodiment of his idea ; or like the forces of nature, 
which can be s.ibjected to man’s design, but have no 
direct affinity with the purpose they are made to serve 
and never exactly conform themselves to it. This 
disconformity shows itself in the continual passing 
away of everything finite, in the defects that attach 
to all natural ex&tences, above all in the continual 
division and conflict of human life. In man tliis 
contrast of the material with the ideal which realises 
itself in it, appears as the opposition of mind and 
sense, of the intelligence that apprehends and seeks 
the good with the impulses which, left to themselves, 
tend to any obj^t that promises pleasure without 
asking whetherr or how far, the good is realised in it. 

^1 use th|B word aa a convenient expression, though it suggests 
something more definite and substantial than Plato’s dreipor. 
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The ideal of man’s life is that it should exhibit m 
itself ^'an immaterial principle of order maintaining 
a noble sovereignty over a living body”;' and this 
involves not only the subordination of the natural 
to the spiritual, but also the most perfecjb order 
and gradation of all spiritual aims, ^and the restriction 
of enjoyment to pleasures that are simple and pure — 
pleasures that accompany the highest activities of the 
soul and do not disturb them. But such an ndeal 
can never be completely realised in the * mingled’ and 
divided nature of man. 

The same contrast is expressed in another way in 
the Timaeus, where Plato gets over some of its diffi- 
culties by adopting a mythic form of expression. 
“ We must first,” he declares, “ make a distinction of 
the two great forms of being and ask : What is that 
which is and has no becoming, and what is that which 
is always becoming and never is ? The former, which 
is apprehended by reason and reflexion, is changeless 
and ever .one with itself ; the latter, which is appre- 
hended by opinion through irrational sensation, is 
ever coming into being and perishing, but never 
really is, Now, everything that begins to be, must be 
brought into being by some cause ; for without a cause 
it is impossible for anything to be; originated. But 
whatever things have been produced Tby the Creator, 
moulding the form and character of his work after the 
^P/it(ebtu,64B. 
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pattern of that which ia ever the aame, are of neces- 
sity beautiful ; while those things which he has 
produced after the pattern of that which has come 
to be — a pattern which is itself not original but 
created — cannot be . beautiful Now as to the whole 
sphere of heaven, the ordered universe, or whatever we 
please to call it,, our first enquiry in this as in every 
other subject must be, whether it always existed and 
had no birth or origination from anything else than 
itself, or whether it came into being and had a begin- 
ning in something else. It did begin to be, I reply; for 
it is visible and tangible, and it has a material body ; 
and of all such sensible things, which are apprehended 
by opinion with the aid of sense, we must say that 
they are in process of becoming and are the results of 
such a process ; hence we must needs say that it had 
a cause.” 

"Now the Maker and Father of this universe is 
hard to find, and e'^en if we had found him it' would 
be impossible to reveal him to all men. There is, 
however, an enquiry which we may make r^arding 
him, to wit, which of the patterns he had in view 
when he fashioned the universe, — the pattern of the 
unchangeable, or of that which has come to be. 
If the world indeed be beautiful and its artificer 
good, it is manifest that he must hare had in 
view the eternal as his model and pattern-, hut il 
the reverse be true, which cannot be said without 
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blasphemy, then he had in view the pattern which 
has come to be. Now anyone can see that he looked 
to the eternal as his pattern; for the world is the 
most beautiful of creatures, and he is the best of 
causes. Having, then, come into being in this*way, 
we may say that it has been created in the image 
of that which is apprehended only by reason and 
intelligence, and which eternally is. The universe, 
then, it appears, is a copy and not an original'’ * 
“Now in every discussion it is most important to 
make a beginning which agrees with the nature of the 
subject of which we treat. Hence in speaking of a 
copy and its original, we must see that our words are 
kindred to the matter which they have to express. 
When they relate to the abiding and unchangeable 
reality which is apprehended by reason, they must be 
fixed and unchanging, and, in so far as it is possible for 
words to be so, they must be incapable of refutation 
or alteration. But when they relate to that which 
is an image, though made in the likeness of the 
eternal, they need only have likelihood and make 
such an approach to exactness as the case admits; 
for truth stands to belief as being to becoming. 
If, then, amid the many opinions about the gods 
and the generation of the universe^ we are not able 
in every respect to render all our ideas consistent 
with each other and precisely accurate, no one need be 
^urprised. Enough, if we are able to give an account 
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which is no less likely than another; for we must 
remember that I who speak, and you who judge of 
what I say, are mortal men, so that on these subjects 
we should be satisfied with a likely story, and demand 
nothing more.” ^ 

In this passage Plato makes a broad division 
between the eternal reality of things and the world 
of becoming and change, and a corresponding division 
between the faculties of the soul by which they 
are severally apprehended, the former being the 
object of the pure intelligence and of knowledge, 
the latter of opinion, or, in other words, of a judg- 
ment directly based on sense. And it is to be 
noticed that by this he does not mean merely that 
opinion is a kind of knowledge which is imperfect by 
reason of the weakness of our minds. He means 
that this imperfection hes in the nature of the case ; 
for no changing finite existence can be the object 
of the pure intelligence, which always contemplates 
that which absolutely is. The phenomenal world 
can be pictured by the imagination but, strictly 
speaMng, it can never be understood. It is seen 
under the form of time which is the moving image 
of eternity and breaks up the eternal 'now* into 
past, present, and. futura The *is,’ which is the 
only tense of science, loses its highest sense in the 
dubious r^on of phenomena which are continually 
^ Timaeua^ 27 B «eg. 
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chaDging. It is true that there is something like 
the unity and permanence of absolute being in 
the recurrent movement of the heavenly bodies, 
which, passing through long cycles Of change, are 
supposed ever to return again to their jonginal 
order and to resume their courses. And in another 
way we have the same return of the time-process 
upon itself in the course of animal life, which, as • 
Plato says, imitates eternity by the continual repro- 
duction of the species in new individuals, who go 
through the same cycle of change.^ In this world 
of generation and decay, however, we find no 
substantial existence, no permanent reality that 
ever remains one with itself: for, even if we go 
down to the four original elements, we find them 
also changing into one another. Nothing, therefore, 
that we know or experience p this world, seems to 
have a substantive reality of its own, or to be more 
than, so to speak, an adjective or passing phase of 
existence. And, if we ask what is the substance of 
which such adjectives are predicated, we are obliged 
to say that it is a thing of which in itself and 
apart from these adjectives, we can say nothing, 
“Suppose an artificer who has given all sorts of 
shapes to a piece of gold, to bo incessantly remoulding 
it, substituting one shape for another; and suppose 
somebody to be pointing to one of them, and to ask 
^Symposium, 207 D. 
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what it is : the safest answer that could be made 
would be, that it was gold ; but as to the triangles 
and other shapes the gold had taken, it would be 
best not to speak of these shapes as if they really 
existed, seeing that they change even while we are 
making the assertion. . . . Now the same argument 
applies to the iiniversal nature that receives all 
bodies. It must be always regarded as the same, as 
it never departs from its own nature. For, while 
receiving all indiscriminately, it never itself* assumes 
a form like any of those things that enter into it. It, 
indeed, is the original recipient of all impressions, 
and is moved and transformed by them, and appears 
different from time to time by reason of them: 
but the things that go in and out, are but 
imitations of realities, modelled after their image 
in a way hard to explain, which we shall discuss 
hereafter ” ^ 

Plato then goes dn to say that this receptive nature, 
being itself fonnless though it receives all forms, is 
hard to define, but that the admission of its reality 
is forced upon us by the necessity of providing a 
substratum in which the change to which all things 
are subjected may take and that in spite of 

the fact that its, changes are so complete that they 
seem to leave nothing at all behind which can be 
regarded as constituting such a substratum. And 

^ 7^tm., 60 A seq. 
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he sums up his whole doctrine as to the real, the 
phenomenal, and its basis or substratum in the 
following passage which contains in it the germs of 
much later speculation. ** We must agree that there 
is one kind of being which is always this same, 
uncreated and indestructible, never receiving anything 
into itself from without, nor itself going out to 
any other, but invisible and imperceptible by sense, 
and of which the perception is granted to intelligence 
alone. And there is another kind of being which 
bears the same name with this and is similar to it, 
a created being which is always in motion, coming to 
be in a certain place and again perishing out of it, 
and which is apprehended by sense and opinion. 
And there is a third kind of being, namely, space, 
which is eternal and indestructible but provides 
a seat for all the changeful forms of existence, and 
which is apprehended without the aid of sense by 
a kind of spurious reason and is hard to believe in. 
Looking to this tertium guul as in a kind of dream, 
we say of all existence that it must be somewhere 
and occupy a space, and that that which has no i)lace 
either in earth or in heaven, cannot be anything at 
all. And such is the power of this dream of ours 
that it makes us unable when wq wake to realise 
the truth, to wit, that an image, or reflexion — seeing 
that by its essential nature and function, it has no 
basis in itself but is the flitting shadow of something 
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else — ^mtist have something else than itself, in which 
it is and by means of which it lays hold upon 
existence: otherwise it will be reduced to nothing 
at alL On the other hand, in order to vindicate 
the reality of the real we must call in the aid of 
the following accurate rule of reason, namely, that 
if there be anything which has two different con- 
stituents, it is impossible that one of these consti- 
tuents should inhere in the other in such a way 
that they shall foim a self-identical unity in spite 
of their difference/’^ 

The train of thought here is a little difficult to 
follow. In the first place, Plato maintains that 
that which changes, as such, cannot be absolutely 
real, cannot have that permanent reality which 
science seeks to grasp. And as this change extends 
to all the qualities which w^e recognise in the phe- 
nomenal object, we are driven, in seeking for 
permanent reality,* to look beneath the qualities for 
something which is equally receptive of them all. 
This' common basis is then taken as the quasi-sub- 
stance of things sensible, while yet, as absolutely 
indeterminate, it is not a proper substance at all. 
To Plato a true substance must be a perfectly 
definite and detegmiined object of knowledge, and, in 

^ Tim,t 52 A «eg. Plato means that the phenomenal, as a com- 
bination of an image with that which is its substratum, has not 
unity with itself, and therefore cannot be regarded as a substantial 
reality. 
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this point of view, the qualitative states through 
which the substratum passes are more like substances 
than the supposed substratum itself; yet they cannot 
be taken as substances, because they change and pass 
away. Such, then, is the strange puzzle of {Pheno- 
menal existence. We know it under distinct pre- 
dicates which are definable, but which in it are 
continually changing; and on the other hand, the 
substance, to which we seem obliged to refer 'these 
predicates, turns out to have no intelligible character. 
It is something vrliich we are driven to assert as real 
by what Plato calls a ‘'spurious and illegitimate 
reasoning,” that is, by the ai^ument that, as every par- 
ticular kind of existence has a material out of which 
it is formed, so all the forms of existence, as they 
cliange into each other, must have a substratum in 
which the change takes place^ Of this substratum, 
however, we are able to give no account, except that 
it is the scat of everything else — that to which we 
refer when we say that - every thing must be some- 
where: in other words, it seems to be one with the 
condition of being in space, to which all sensible 
existence is subjected. Yet we are not able to con- 
ceive empty space as a substance, in which qualities 
inhere and changes take place. This riddle of phe- 
nomenal existence, however, is partially explained 
when we recognise that phenomenal existence is 
essentially an image or reflexion of something else 
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fctiRTt itself, and that, therefore, we are obliged to think ' 
oi it as a reflexion «n something else than itself. 
Thus the image in one way looks to the ideal reality 
as its substance, and in another way to that in 
which it has, so to spe^,' its local habitation. It 
is characteristic of the phenomenal that it can be 
presented to us only through this curious combina- 
tion of metaphor and analogical inference, but no 
Bucb ambiguous nature could possibly belong to that 
which is real in the full sense of the word. 

But we cannot leave the matter at this point. 
If Plato be right in saying that we fall into an 
illegitimate way of thinking when we attribute in- 
dependent substance to the phenomenal, he cannot 
be right in saying that such a way of thinking is 
necessary. He is, in fact, attempting to And a 
way between the two horns of a dilemma. He is 
trying' to conceive the ideal as manifesting itself in 
the phenomenal, and yet at the same time, as having 
an absolute reality which is complete in itself with- 
out any manifestation. Conversely, he would like to 
treat the phenomenal as if it were nothing at all, 
or at least a ‘mere appearance' which adds nothing 
to the ideal reality. Yet he cannot deny that even an 
appearance or image has a kind of reality of its own, 
and that it ndb^ to be accounted for. Hence, when 
he abandoned the simple method of Parmenides, who 
denied that phenomena have any reality at all, he 
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was obliged to treat them as an illegitimate kind of 
substances — ^which yet are no true substances, be- 
cause they do not belong to the ideal or intelligible 
world. The only possible escape from* this logical 
impam, would have been to^ set aside altogether » the 
abstract opposition of the ideal world and the world in 
space and time, and to substitute for it the conception 
that they are correlative factors in the one real world. 
If Plato had adopted this course, he would have 
done justice equally to the distinction and to the 
unity of these factors; and he would have avoided 
the opposite dangers of an abstract monism and of 
an irreconcilable dualism. He would have conceived 
the intelligible reality, or the divine intelligence 
which is its central principle, not as resting in 
itself, but as essentially self-revealing; and he would 
have treated the world in space and time as its 
necessary manifestation. Are there any traces of 
such a view in Plato? • 

Before answering this question, let me first refer to 
the fact that Plato here identifies the substratum of 
phenomena with that which attaches spatial condi- 
tions to them, so that every one of them must be 
somewhere. We must remember, however, that this, 
whatever it is, has already been represented by Plato 
as also attaching temporal conditions to"^them; so that 
every one of them must be in a ‘ now,’ which is only a 
state of transition from what it was to what it wilF 
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bt.^ Plato’s thought, then, seems to he that the world 
in ifpace and time is a sort of disrupted and distorted 
image of the intelligihle world, in which the organic 
unity and eternal sdf'Consistency of the ideal loses 
itseli in dissonance and change. For, as reflected into 
q>ace^ the pure unity of ideas with each other through 
aU their differences, is exchanged for the comhination 
of parts which are external to each other and without 
unity in themselves ; and, as reflected into time, the 
ideal movement of the intelligence, which remains one 
wi& itself in all its activity because it grasps its 
whole system in every idea, is turned into the 
vicissitude of an external sequence in which one thing 
is continually passing away to make room for another. 
With this Plato combines the further conception, 
that that which is essentially self-external, as in 
space, and essentially in flux, as in time, must be 

^It would involve a long discaaslon to explain all 'that Plato says 
on this subject. We may agree with Baiimker (Problem dtr Materie 
in der Orkch. PhU., p. 184 seq,) that Plato is led by Pythagorean 
influence to identify matter with space, and that, consequently, he 
gives a purely mathematical explanation of the four elements as 
figures formed by the combination of planes. But it is to be noted 
that Plato immediately proceeds to speak of it as the 'nurse of 
genesis,’ and to trace the continual change of sensible things to the 
inequality of the determination of different parts of space by difier- 
ent figures, which are, therefore, continually conflicting and passing 
into each other, ^ey are, as it were, shapes which appear for a 
moment and vanish' to make room for others. The idea of exter- 
nality is thus immediately connected in Plato’s mind with the ideas 
pt conflict and of the consequent flux of becoming. And both seem 
to imply something analogous to the Aristotelian 
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externally determined in all its changes. Hence 
phenomenal is contrasted with the intelligihle world, 
or, what is the same thing, with the intelligence, as 
that which is moved by another with that which is 
moved by itself; or, in other words, as that whieh 
is under the sway of necessity with that which is 
self-determined or free.^ But though primarily and 
in itself the phenomenal world is the sphere of neces- 
sity, even in it Plato holds that actually necessity 
is subjected to a higher principle, which, however, 
never completely does away with it. “ All these 
things, constituted as they are by the necessity of 
nature, the Creator of what is best in the world of 
becoming took to himself at the time when he was 
producing the self-sufficing and most perfect God;* 
and while he used the necessary causes as bis 
ministers in the accomplishment of his work, it was 
by his own art that he realised the good in all the 
creation. Wherefore we must distfnguish two kinds 
of causes, the necessary and the divine ; and, so far 
as our nature admits, we must make the divine in 

is to be observed that Plato views that which is moved by 
another as entirely passive, and that he has no idea of any reaction 
involved in the transmission of motion. The abstract contrast of that 
which is self-moved with that which is moved by another, i.e. pure 
activity with pure passivity, is what makes thes union of mind and 
body so accidental and external with Plato. ^ 

* Tim . , 68 E seg. The universe as an organic whole, as we shall 
see iu the sequel, is conceived by Plato os a * second God,* who is as 
like as possible to the iirst. 
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al\^ cases our end and aim; but we must seek the 
ne^ssary causes for the sake of the divine, consider- 
ing that, without them and isolated from them, it 
is impossible for us to know or attain or in any 
way share in those highest things which are the 
objects we really desire ” 

Beasbn, in short, realises its designs in the world 
only so far as necessity will permit ; it rules, in Plato’s 
metaphor, by ^persuading necessity’; and necessity 
can never be completely persuaded. Hence, in our 
enquiry into the nature of the world, as Plato had 
already pointed out in the Phacdo, we have to study 
both the causes of things, ie. both the ends realised in 
them, and the conditions sine quiliis non, imposed 
upon their realisation by the material in which they 
are realised. But we can never bring these two 
together, or conceive the necessity of nature as 
anything more than an external and partly recal- 
citrant means whereby the purposes of reason have 
to be realised. 

We end, therefore, with a conception of the 
phenomenal world as the resultant of two kinds of 
causation, which cannot be brought to a unity; for 
we cannot in any way bridge over the gulf between 
the actus purus ^of reason and the mere passivity of 
corporeal existence, which is supposed to be able to 
receive and transmit motion or action, but not to 
originate it. The only way, therefore, in which the 
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two can be united is by the external subjection of the 
one to the other; and this subjection^ just because it 
is external, can never be complete; for, where the 
means are not inherently related to the end, the end 
can never be perfectly achieved. It does not* occur 
to Plato to ask whether either of the abstractions 
between which he has divided the world — the 
abstraction of piire activity or the abstraction of 
pure passivity — is intelligible by itself, or can be 
regarded as representing any reality. On the con- 
trary, he treats the former as that which alone is 
absolutely real and intelligible ; and his only problem 
is to explain how the latter can exist, or be thought 
at all. This problem he seeks to solve by the 
externality or spatial character of all corporeal 
existences ; for, as realised in space, the ideal forms are 
torn asunder from each other and even from them- 
selves, and their difference shows itself as disharmony 
and conflict. And, finally, when* he has to meet 
the difliculty of conceiving extension or space as a 
substance, he finds his escape in the conception that 
the phenomenal world is a world of images which, as 
such, cannot be made intelligible and cannot therefore 
be regarded as absolutely real, yet which cannot be 
denied all reality. This baffling amj;)iguity of nature 
withdraws it from the cognisance o) science, and 
assigns it to the sphere of opinion. On the other 
hand, it is the nature of the ideal reality of things 
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to be transparently one with itself in all its differ- 
ence; as it is the nature of the pure intelligence to 
comprehend such reality, apart from all the confusions 
of the appearance. We are left, therefore, with a 
dualism which is at once subjective and objective; 
nor is it anywhere admitted that there is a principle 
which can dissolve the contradiction and reduce the 
two worlds to one. 

Yet, while we say this, xq must at the same 
time notice that Plato does supply us with a sug- 
gestion which might have removed this difficulty, if 
only he had fully developed its consequences. For, 
after all, Plato does not accept the doctrine that 
the relation of the real to the phenomenal is 
an altogether external or accidental relation. On 
the contrary, he not only refers the phenomenal to 
the ideal, as its cause, but he finds in the latter a 
kind of necessity for the former. 

In the first plate, let us look at what he says of 
the reason for the existence of the world. “ Let me 
tell you why nature and this universe of things was 
framed by him who framed it. God is good ; and in 
a perfectly good being no envy or jealousy could ever 
exist in any case or at any time. Being thus far 
removed from aqy such feeling, he desired that all 
things should be as like himself as it was possible 
for them to be. This is the sovereign cause of the 
existence of the world of change, which we shall do 
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well to betieve on the testimony of wise men of 
old. Gk>d desired that everything should be good 
and nothii^ evil, so far as this was attainable. 
Wherefore, finding the visible world not in a state 
of rest but moviug in an irregular and disorderly 
fashion, out of disorder he brought order, thinking 
that in every way this was better than the other. 
Now it is impossible that the best of beings should 
ever produce any but the most beautiful of works. 
The Creator, therefore, took thought and discerned 
that out of the things that are by nature visible, 
no work, destitute of reason, could be made, whidi 
would be so fair as one that possessed reason, set- 
ting whole against whole. He saw also that reason 
could not dwell in anything that is devoid of soul. 
And because this was his thought, in framing the 
world he put intelligence in soul, and soul in body, 
that he might be the maker of the fairest and 
best of works. Hence, taking thtf account of things 
that has most likelihood, we ought to affirm that 
the universe is a living creature ' endowed with soul 
and intelligence by the providence of God.’’^ 

Even making some allowance for the mythic form 
of this statement, we can see that Plato finds in 
the goodness of God the reason foy the creation of 
the world. The ideal reality, which*in its ultimate 
couceptiou is one with the dmne intelligence, is 
* Tim., 29 X seq. 
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not conceived as indifferent to all that is outside of 
it, hut as by the necessity of its nature going beyond 
itself, and manifesting itself in the universe. Yet, 
on the other hand, this necessity is conceived as a 
conditional one, implying the previous existence of 
something else external to the divine being, some- 
thing which has no order in itself, and therefore 
must receive order, must be turned from chaos to 
cosmos, by the operation of the divine intelligence. 
And, just because of this, the universe, though 
the *best of all possible worlds,’ is not conceived 
as in itself essentially good. It is good so far as 
the nature of the case admits, or so far as the 
material to be used is capable of goodness. But 
this material is in itself formless, and even when 
it is brought under form, it never is completely 
subjected thereto. It, therefore, brings division, con- 
flict and change into the life of the created universe ; 
or, putting it in toother way, it makes that universe 
phenomenal and imreal, or real only ivith the partial 
reality of an image, which has no substance in 
itself, but only in that which produces it. Thus, 
just because the divine intelligence is not conceived 
as essentially self-manifesting but as manifesting 
itself only in .relation to something given from 
without, Plato’s pregnant conception of the goodness 
of God loses its meaning, and the phenomenal and 
the real are again divorced from each other. 
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We must, however, call attention to a second 
attempt of Plato to bridge the gulf between the 
etemab intelligence and the transitory world of 
sense, namely, by means of the'"' idea of the soul as 
an intermediate or mediating existence. It is, in- 
deed, quite in the manner of Plato to introduce a 
middle term between extremes wliich he is unable 
directly to unite. Thus the soul itself is described 
as compounded of the elements of 'the same and 
'the other,* i.e. of the self-identical unity of the 
idea and the unmediated difference of space, which 
are hold together by an ovtrla, or essential being 
that contains both these elements.^ But such an 
expedient only raises the same difficulty in a new 
form. For, if the extremes be absolutely opposed 
to each other, the middle term that connects them 
will itself require another midjjle terra to unite its 
discordant elements. Now, in the present case, the 
intelligence and the bodily nature ’are conceived as 
essentially disparate, and the soul, which partakes 
of both, cannot be regarded as transcending or 
reconciling their difference. Hence neither for the 
connexion of the divine intelligence with the world, 
nor for the connexion of the intelligence of man 
with his body, can we find a mejiJiating principle 
in the soul. And in the soul itself the pure 
principle of thought breaks away from the powers 
^ Timaeust 35 A. 
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of sensation and appetite which are connected with 
the bodily existence; nor is it possible to discover 
any link of connexion between them, either in the 
discnisive reason, or in those higher desires which 
are summed up by Plato under the name of 
And this leads to a further result in relation to the 
question of immortality. For that which is essen- 
tially connected with the body must share its fate. 
But^f none of the powers of the soul are to survive 
the body, in what sense can it be said that man as 
an individual has any permanent being which is not 
touched by death ? That which abides can only be 
a pure universal intelligence, without memory or 
individual consciousness, which can hardly be dis- 
tinguished from the divine intelligence. Indeed, 
even the idea of God as an individual Being seems 
to disappear when he is conceived as a purely con- 
templative intelligence, who is complete in himself, 
apart from any manifestation in the world. These 
results of his dualistic view were not, indeed, realised 
by Plato, but they begin to show themselves in the 
metaphysic of Aristotle. Meanwhile they were held 
in check by other tendencies of Plato, and especially, 
as I have already indicated, by his conception of 
the goodness of^ God, as leading to the communica- 
tion of good tib all his creatures. 

Closely connected with the idea of the mediation 
of the soul, is another doctrine of which we find 
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oonsiderablo traces in the PhUetus and the Tvnuieus^ 
but which we know mainly through the Aristotelian 
criticism of it. Aristotle tells us that Plato in 
his later years laid great emphasis upon the con- 
ceptions of number and measure, and, indeed,* that 
he represented the quantitative determinations of 
things with which mathematical science has to deal 
as a special kind of existences, which lie midway 
between the ideal and the sensible, differing •frofiri 
the latter by their generality, and from the former 
by their multiplicity ; for we can have many identical 
repetitions of the same numbers or figures, but there 
cannot be two identical ideas. We may suspect 
that in the statement of this theory Aristotle, with 
his usual tendency to insist on differences, has fixed 
and hardened the distinctions of Plato, and thereby 
given them a somewhat strange and unnatural ap- 
pearance : but what we actually find in the Platonic 
dialogues enables us partially to understand what is 
meant. In most of his works, indeed, Plato does not 
hesitate to speak of ideas of number and quantity; 
but in the later dialogues we can trace a growing 
tendency to regard such conceptions, not as ideas, but 
as conditions of the manifestation of the ideas in 
the sensible or phenomenal world. , Already in the 
Bepvhlw the mathematical sciences are referred to 
the discursive reason, as distinguished from dialectic 
wYiicli is referred to the pure or intuitive intelligence ; 
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though the main dififeienoe between them which is 
distinctly stated is that these sciences do not go back 
to first principles, but are based upon hypotheses 
which have .only a relative generalily. 

In the PMUbus, however, the divine cause of all 
things, tiie ideal principle of aU reality, is clearly 
distinguished from what is called ‘the limit’ (to 
iripat ) ; that is, from the measure or quantitative 
detq^nination, to which in the phenomenal world 
‘ the unlimited ’ element (ro avetpop) is subjected, in 
order to bring within bounds the endless possibility 
of increase and diminution which is characteristic 
of that element. The pure unity of the ideal or 
intelligible reality, in which the whole is present, 
in every part^-or, what is the same thing in 
another aspect, the absolute self-identity of the 
divine intelligence, which is one with itself in all 
its activity and therefore combines in one the 
attributes of rest and motion — this pure unity and 
identity has to manifest itself in the sensible 
world as a law which determines the qtiantita- 
tive relations of the elements of eacli particular 
existence, and the order and extent of its changes. 
And the same mediating principle of measure 
can be observed also in the soul of man, in so 
far as there * Is an order and harmony of the 
inner life, which maintains itself in all the endless 
vicismtudes of states due to its association with the 
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body. Thus the good of man consists in the due 
regulation of all the elements of his nature, or, as 
Plato expresses it, in the “ rule of an immaterial order 
over a living body”; and this is dearly distiDguished 
from the absolute Good, which has in it no* dis- 
tinction of parts, and in which, therefore, there is 
no need for one part to control another. Thus the 
pure organic unity of the ideal translates itself in 
the sensible world into the quantitative propoition 
of different dements, as determined by laws which 
maintain themselves, not absolutely but with rela- 
tive constancy, amid all the difference and change 
of nature and of the soul of man. This might be 
otherwise expressed by saying that the good in its 
manifestation becomes the beautiful; for beauty is 
dependent on symmetry and proportion.* 

The same fundamental conception is repeated in the 
Timaeus, where ‘the unlimited’ 0 / the PhUebus is iden- 
tified primarily with space and secondarily with time. 
In the Timaeus, therefore, it is represented that the 
ideal, as reflected into the dispersion of space and 
the flux of time, is partly infected by the character- 
istics of these forms; but it recovers itself in so 
. far as the externality of spatial existence is brought 
under the unity of definite geometrical figures, and 
its changes are determined to a debits order of 
succession. Further, this succession is conceived as 
^PhUebua, 64 is. 
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oonstantly repeating itself, so that, through a long 
cycle of movement, everything is brought back again 
and again to the same point. We are thus able to 
understand how it was that the mathematical rela- 
tions became for Plato the expression of the ideal 
in the sensible, and in what sense Aristotle could 
justly attribute to him the doctrine that they form 
a kind of ‘intermediates* (ra /utera^v) between the 
two.. But it is manifest that this doctrine fails in 
the same way as the doctrine of the mediation 
of the soul; for time and space are simply pre- 
supposed or assumed as existing external to the 
reality and the ideal; nor is ffiere anything in its 
nature, as Plato has described it, which can supply 
a rationale for its being reflected into space and 
time, BO as to give rise to the phenomenal world. 
In both cases we see Plato endeavouring to escape 
from the difficulties of an absolute division by the 
introduction of a middle term — an expedient which 
for reasons already given must necessarily fail. For 
no mediation between two extremes is possible, unless 
we can find a higher principle which transcends them 
both and reduces them to different forms or expres- 
sions of its own unity. 

There is, however, still one other form of expres- 
sion, by which^Plato seeks to escape the difficulties 
of dualism; and it is one which deserves special 
attention, became of its influence upon Christian 
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theology. The phenomenal world — ^which, as we have 
seen, is conceived by Plato as a living being with 
a soul and a body — ^ia represented in the Timaeus 
not only as the image or reflexion of the intelligible 
world, but also as a * second god/ Thus, thoughi it has 
only a derived existence, it is regarded as possessing 
a relative completeness and self-suflBciency, which 
entitle it to be called divine, in contrast with all 
other creatures which draw from it their being and 
well-being. Furthermore, this ‘ second god ' is called 
the ‘son' and even the ‘only-begotten son' of the 
first God. This idea is expressed in the concluding 
words of the TirrC^usi “All our discourse about 
the nature of the universe hath here an end. Having 
received all living beings, mortal and immortal, into 
itself and being therewith replenished, this world 
has come into existence in the manner explained 
above, as a living being which* is itself visible and 
embraces all beings that are \i8ible. It is, therefore, 
an image of its inakor, a god manifested to sense, 
the greatest and best, the most beautiful and per- 
fect of all creatures, even the one and only-begotten 
universe.” With this idea of the sonship of the 
phenomenal universe — which is conceived as a living 
and conscious individual embracing all other creatures 
in itself — Plato seems almost to crCss the border 
that separates the dualistic philosopliy of Greece 
from the peculiar doctrines of Christianity. But, 
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after all, it remains with him simply a strong 
metaphor, conveying indeed the idea of the near- 
ness of the derivative to its original, hut still 
excluding the thought of any unity that really 
transcends the difference. All we can say is, that 
the ambiguous nature of the phenomenal world makes 
Plato at one time exalt it almost to the ideal, and 
at another time set it in almost absolute opposition 
thereto; and that here, in his final utterances, we 
find him dwelling mor^ on the positive than on 
the negative aspect of the relation.^ 

We seem, then, in the which may be 

regarded as the last word of Plato’s theology, to be 
brought to a somewhat ambiguous conclusion, a sort 
of open verdict, which may be interpreted in two 
opposite ways according as we emphasise one or 
the other of the aspects of his thought. On the one 
hand, if we lay stress upon Plato’s synthesis of 

have not said anything of the two souls, the good and the 
evil soul, of which Plato speaks in the Xaws (896 s), as principles to 
which the origin of things is to be referred. The idea of an evil 
soul is directly excluded by the Polificus (270 a), and it is difficult 
to see how Plato’s principles could 'possibly admit of it. We 
may explain the admission of it by the popular character of the 
Lam or by the tendency to pessimism which was characteristic 
of its editor. And we may observe that though the hypothesis 
of two souls is admitted for the moment, no use is made of the 
idea of the evil soul in the sequel, in which Plato seems to refer 
the whole universe to a good principle, and that without suggest- 
ing the existence of any opposite principle, liko the dT€ipov of the 
PkUebua, 
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opposites, upon his attempted reconciliation of Par- 
menides and Heraclitus, upon his conception of mind 
as a self-moving principle which produces motion 
in all other things, and lastly, upon his conception 
of God as a goodness which communicates itself and 
therefore is the cause of being and well-being to 
all his creatures, we seem to be brought wiJjhin sight 
of an absolute idealism, which transcends all distinc- 
tions, even the distinction of the material the 
spiritual. On the other hand, if we lay stress upon 
the shaip contrast which he draws between intelli- 
gence and necessitjj^ between that which is the self- 
moving and self-determined and that which is moved 
and determined by another, between the unity through 
all difTerence and the permanence through all ^tivity 
which belong to the real or intelligible world, and 
the self-externality and endless flux which are 
characteristic of the phenomenal, we shall find in 
the Platonic writings a scheme of doctrine which is 
essentially dualistic, and even, as regards the world 
of sense, pessimistic. It is only if we keep all 
the threads together that we can understand the 
loftiness of his idealism, and the way in which he 
often seems to reject its consequences. Thus he 
holds that this is the ‘best of all possible worlds,* 
the image of the invisible, the manifestation of the 
goodness of God, and even that it is a ‘second 
god’: yet at the same time he is able to declare, 
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that " evils can never pass away ; for there must needs 
exist something which stands opposed to the good. 
They have no seat among the 'gods, but of necessily 
they cling to the nature of mortal creatures, and 
haunt the r^on in which we dwell.” ^ In like 

manner, Plato’s absolute confidence in philosophy 
as the supreme gift of God to man, does not pre- 
clude an almost agnostic tone in many places of 
his wHting, as when he declares that “the Father 
and Maker of this universe is hard to find out,” 
and that even if we could find him, it would not 
be possible to communicate what^^e know to other 
men. We know God, Plato seems to say, through 
the world which is his reflexion; but it is a world 
of genesis and decay in which the divine can only be 
imperfectly adumbrated; and we ourselves, though 
rational and so partakers of the divine nature, are 
in another aspect of our being only fragmentary 
and imperfect existences — parts of the partial world, 
who can never completely gather into their minds 
the meaning of the whole. “It is hard to exhibit 
except by analogies, any of the things that are 
most important: for each of us seems to know 
everything as in a dream, and, again, in waking 
reality to know nothing at all.”* Tliis strange 
alternation between the consciousness of absolute 
knowledge as his portion, and the sense tliat what he 
> Thtatt, 176 A. * Politicu$, 277 D. 
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.knows is only a foretaste of something greater^ is, 
however, not such a paradox as it seems. As the 
religious man says : " I befieve, help thou mine un- 
belief/’ so the great idealistic philosopher i^eels it 
no contradiction to say : “ I know/* while yet he 
can hardly find expressions strong enough to char- 
acterise his ignorance. He knows, we might say, 
simply because he can, like Socrates, measure his 
ignorance. He has an idea of the whole, ks an 
outline which he cannot fill up, though his whole 
life is a progress in filling it, and the goal he seeks 
is assured to hinufrom the beginning. As man and 
as philosopher, Plato is conscious that he is born 
to be “a spectator of all time and existence,” and 
he never thinks of the highest reality as inacces- 
sible to the intelligence. It is, as I have shown, an 
extreme misunderstanding of the words which he 
uses about the Idea of Good when the Neo-Platonists 
attribute to him the notion of an absolute unity, 
in which all distinction is lost, and which therefore 
cannot be apprehended except in an ecstasy in which 
thought and consciousness are annihilated. On the 
contrary, it is his fundamental thought that that 
which is most real is most knowable, and that which 
is most knowable is most real.^ It is not, therefore, 
in the silence and passivity of tlie* apirit, but in its ^ 
highest and most perfect activity, that it comes 
»i2ty.,477A. 
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nearest to the drane; and it is only because thic 
activity is obstructed and weakened by our mortal 
nature, that we do not know God fully and as he is. 

There has been much discussion among theologians 
about the immanency or transcendency of God, but 
it is not quite easy to determine what is meant by 
these words. . If by the transcendency of God be 
meant that there is in the principle of the in- 
telligible world something not intelligible, we cannot 
speak of it without contradicting ourselves. The 
assertion of such transcendency an attempt to 
reach a highest superlative, an attempt which over- 
leaps itself, and ends by saying nothing at all. God 
is a word that has no significance, unless by it we 
mean to express the idea of a Being who is the 
principle of unity presupposed in all the differences 
of things, and in all our divided consciousness of them. 
In this sense, then, we must think of God as essentially 
immanent in the world and accessible to our minds. 
But from another point of view, the principle of unity 
in the world must necessarily transcend the whole of 
which it is the principle; and every attempt to 
explicate this principle into a system of the universe, 
made by those who are themselves parts of that 
system, must be^ in many ways inadequate. The 
' microcosm can apprehend, but cannot fully comprehend, 
the macrocosm. In trying to i-ealise the unity of the 

whole we seem only to advance from part to part, 
VOL. I. I 
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from finite to finite, so that “the margin fades for 
ever and for ever as we move.” The articulation 
of knowledge always lacks something which the self- 
involved religious sentiment seems to possess ; though 
on the other hand, that sentiment, if it he not 
continually explicating itself, soon becomes abstract 
and empty. For a unity that does not go out into 
diversity, and cannot therefore return upon itself from 
it, is no real unity. Thus religion, in one aspect of 
it, is apt to become opposed to science and also to 
practical morali^, as a contemplative consciousness 
that is beyond all the discourse of reason and all 
the deliberative action of the practical understanding. 
And even philosophy seems to be an enemy to religion, 
because, in spite of its striving after unity, it is 
obliged in the first instance to proceed by analysis, 
to work out every difference^ to its utmost conse- 
quences, and only to return to unity of principle 
through the reconciliation of opposites. Further, as 
this return is always being iqade, but never is 
made finally, conclusively and once for all ; so there 
always seems to be a gap between the effort to 
recognise and realise God in the world, and the 
religious intuition of piety which takes that recognition 
and realisation as complete. Anc^ that gap may be 
supposed to imply, on the one side, the transcendency 
of God, and, on the other, the failure of the intelligible 
universe to realise, and of our intelligence to under- 
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stand Him. Thus an imperfect consideration of the 
relation of different aspects of the truth ma 7 seem to 
drive us to the alternatives of mysticism or dualism. 
It is the great achievement of Plato that he makes 
us clearly see both horns of the dilemma, as it 
is his failure that he is not able to discover any 
quite satisfactory way of escape from it. Hence 
he could not attain to that end after which he 
was constantly striving, a complete reconciliation 
of the opposite lines of thought w^ich meet in his 
philosophy. 1 think, however, that ^•will be evident 
even from the sketch of his philosophical theology 
1 have given, that he did more than anyone before 
or since to open up all the questions with which 
the philosophy of religion has to deal. 



^ LECTURE TENTH. 

THE TRANSITION FROM PLATO TO ARISTOf LE. 

The saying tha6 " every one is bom a Platonist or an 
Aristotelian ” can be taken as true, if at all, only in a 
very general sense. It can only mean that men are 
roughly divided into two classes, those whose prevail- 
ing tendency is toward synthesis and those whose 
prevailing tendency is toward analysis; those who seek 
to discover unity among things that present them- 
selves as diverse and imconnected, and those who 
seek rather to detect differences in things that present 
themselves as similar or even identical. But it is 
obvious that these two characteristics can never be 
entirely isolated from each other. Distinction implies 
relation, and relation distinction; and he who sees 
clearly the one cannot be altogether blind to the 
other. Least of all can we admits such blindness in 
the case of two great systematic writers, like Plato 
and Aristotle, who may be admitted to have a 
certain bias of mind, but who cannot be conceived 
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as one-sided dogmatists or men of one idea. Aris- 
totle’s philosophy, indeed, is not the contpdirat 
but rather the opposite counterpart, of/tb^u 
Plato; and thor^h the former may be dupe 
dwell with greater emphasis on the poin^^j^ d 
separate him from his master than on thos^/jj^. oh 
they hold in common, yet it may safely g^Ciir^rted 
that there are no two philosophers who a’is 30 closely 
akin "in the general scheme of their tj^p f. Thus — 
to name only the points that are of‘^^v>'test import- 
ance — they are in thorough agreemen^^ maintaining 
an idealistic or spiritualistic view of the ultimate 
principle of thought and reality ; and they agree also 
in holding that, in the world of our immediate ex- 
perience, this prrnciple realises itself under conditions 
which are not in harmony with it, and which in 
some degree disguise «and obstruct the manifestation 
of its true nature. But, while they thus coincide 
in the ultimate results of their philosophy, they 
start from opposite points of view, and their general 
agreement is apt to be hidden from us by continual 
collisions on ali^ost every secondary question. 

We may, then, describe Aristotle’s general relation 
to Plato in the following way : He is the most 
faithful of Plato’,^ disciples, a disciple who developed 
his master^s doctrine to a more distinct and definite 
result, and who gave it a more systematic form ; and 
he is, at the same time, the severest of Plato’s 
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critics, one who saw into all the weak places of his 
fl^iing, and pressed home every objection against it 
'vw uns^faring logic. Sometimes he is carried so far 
in\ polemic that he becomes as one-sided as the 
pbi\.. ;her he attacks, only in an opposite directioh. 
At om^' times the antagonism between them is rather 
one 0 ^ . than of essential meaning, and we seem 
to find K ' true interpretation of Plato rather in 
Aristotle's 1 A:ti View than in that which he attributes 
to his mastef|^^And not seldoiu he lays himself open 
to the same o\eetions which he urges against Plato. 

The precise nature of tliis agreement and difference 
may be made clearer by a few words of explanation. 
As I have shown in previous lectures, the general 
tendency of Plato is to generalise and to unify, to refer 
each sphere of phenomenal existence to some idea 
which he regards as the source»of all its reality, and 
the principle through which alone it can be understood; 
and, ultimately, to carry back all these ideas to the 
Good or the divine reason, as the principle of all being 
and of all thought. His fundamental doctrine is that 
' the universal is the real ' ; and in his eailier dialogues 
he emphasises this aspect of things so strongly as to 
give colour to the idea that he seeks truth not in, but 
heyond, the many. Hence the Platon^ idea has been 
supposed to be the abstract universal, ie. a common 
element found in the particulars as these are given in 
•rdinary experience, and not a principle which explains 
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these particulars, and in doing so transforms our first 
conception of them. It has, however, been pointed 
out in the preceding lectures that there is much 
even in the earlier, and still more in the lifter 
dialogues of Plato, to prove that he is no mystic 
who loses the many in the one, and that, if he 
r^ards his ideal principles ae transcending the 
particular phenomena of experience, yet this means — 
mainfy and primarily — that he sets aside all that is 
irrelevant and accidental in the object)^ or aspects of 
objects investigated, in order that he may confine his 
view to their characteristic and inseparable properties. 
It has also been pointed out that phiiosopny, as Plato 
finally describes it, is as much conceriied to resolve the 
unity of the idea into the multiplicity of its dififerent 
elements or specific manifestations, as to bring back all 
its differences to unity. His ultimate aim, therefore 
is not simply to attain to unity, still less to do so by 
the omission of difference, but to produce a com- 
prehensive system of thought, in which all the 
elements are clearly distinguished, yet all are organi- 
cally connected with each other as members of one 
whole. 

On the other hand, it is obvious that Aristotle’s 
primary tendency* is to analyse and distinguish, to 
resolve his data into their separate elements, and to fix 
each element by clear definition in its opposition to all 
the others ; and, generally, to account for the whole, 
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as far as possible, by the parts. He first drew sharp 
lines of division between the different sciences, insist- 
ing that each subject-matter should be dealt with 
according to its own principle and method. For him, 
‘the individual is the real,’ and general ideas hbve 
value only as the explanation of particulars. He 
seeks the one not ^beyond, but in the many, not by 
abstracting from experience, but by the analysis of it. 
So far, therefore, his language seems to be in direct 
contradiction to that of Plato, and, indeed, he means us 
to understand that it is so. But when we look closer, 
we find that he too is obliged to find room for the 
Platonic point of view, and to confess that the one is 
not only in but also beyond the many;^ in other 
words, that there are irrelevances and inconsistencies in 
the immediate judgments of experience, from which we 
must abstract in order to reacl^ the real nature of its 
objects; and that science, therefore, cannot explain 
the many changing particulars' without rejecting 
our first conceptions of them. For science, as 
Aristotle conceives it, has to become demonstrative; 
it has to deduce the properties of things from their 
essential definitions; and this implies that there is 
much that is irrelevant and accidental in particular 
substances, as immediately presented in experience, 
which must be set aside as incapable of being 
explained by the specific principles realised in them. 

^ PoA. Jln., n, 19. 
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Finally, if Aristotle seeks to explain things by 
resolving them into their elements, yet he knows that 
any real whole is more than the sum of its parts. 
And, though he seems at first to take the separate 
sciences and their objects as independent of each other, 
yet in the end he represents the universe as a 
teleological whole which finds its principle in the pure 
nature of mind or self-consciousness, a principle which 
is re^tlising itself in every rational being and is 
eternally realised in God. 

The truth is that both the principles, expressed 
in the propositions, Uhe universal is the real’ and 
*the individual is the real/ are ambiguous. Each of 
them may be taken in a higher and in a lower sense ; 
and while, in the lower sense, they are diametrically 
opposed to each other, in the higher sense they are 
only distinguished as ^complementary aspects of the 
same truth. That ‘the universal is the real’ may, 
as we have seen, be taken to mean that any common 
quality, in the immediate conception of it, is an in- 
dependent reality, centred in itself and without relation 
to any other qualities or to any subject in which 
they inhere ; and this is what is commonly under- 
stood by the term realism. Or, on the other hand, 
it may mean that anything that deserves to be called 
a substance, or independent reality, must have in it a 
piinciple of unity, which may at first be hidden from 
us, but which, when we discover it, can be seen 
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to manifest itself in all the different aspects it 
presents to us. Thus each kind of existence has 
its specific form which makes it a relatively inde- 
pendent whole, and, again, all these specific forms 
are finally subordinated to one general form, which 
gives unity and individuality to the universe. In like 
manner, the principle that ‘the individual is the 
real,’ taken in its lowest sense, will mean that the 
real lies in the particular thing as the immediate 
object of sense perception, of which we can say only 
that it is unique, or that it is a ‘this,’ which here 
and now we see and handle, and to which universals 
must be attached as qualifying predicates. But, on 
the other hand, it may mean that reality is to be 
found only in that which has organic or, at least, 
systematic completeness, in that which is one with 
itself through all the difference of the elements that 
enter into its constitution, and which remains one with 
itself through all the phases of its history. In other 
words, it may mean that that alone is substantially 
real which has a self, or something analogous to a 
self, and which, therefore, in all its various modifi- 
cations may be said to be at least relatively self- 
determined. 

Now, in the former of these two senses individuality 
and universality are direct opposite of each other, 
and to say that the real is both individual and uni- 
versal, both a ‘this’ and an abstract quality, would 
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be absurd — though dialectically it might be sho^ 
that abstract universality and abstract individuality 
easily pass iuto each other. But, in the latter sense, 
individuality and universality are different aspects of 
the same thing ; for a universal only means a general 
principle, viewed as expressing itself in different forms 
or phases, each of which implies aU the others and the 
whole; and an individual is just such a whole or 
totality, viewed as determined in all its forms or 
phases by one principle. To put it otherwise, we 
know any thing or being, only when we discern all 
the elements that are necessary to it in their dis- 
tinction and in their relation; and we can recognise 
it as a real whole or individual substance, only in so 
far as these distinctions and relations are determined 
by one idea or principle. In short, it is just the 
determination of all its properties by one universal 
principle that makes us separate it from other things 
and beings as a true individual; and on the other hand, 
if, and so far as, its character be determined by external 
or accidental relations to other things, it is imperfectly 
individualised. This, of course, implies that ultimately 
there is no existence which is universal and none 
which is individual in the highest sense of these words, 
except the universe as a whole, or the divine Being 
who is its principle. But it also implies that lio 
existence can have individuality even in a relative 
sense, except in so far as it has universality, that is. 
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in 80 far aB all its aspects are determined by one idea; 
and that no existence can have universality, unless it 
is self-determined and individual^ 

Now, just in so far as the doctrines of Plato and 
Aristotle can be taken in this latter sense, there is 
no real opposition between them; while, if they can 
only be taken in the former sense, they must be 
regarded as wholly irreconcileable. The truth may 
perhaps best be expressed by saying that, to one^who 
takes their first words in their most obvious . sense, 
Plato and Aristotle seem respectively to begin with 
the abstract universal and the abstract individual, but 
that in their most developed doctrine they substitute 
for these what we may call the concrete universal and 
the concrete individual This is partly hidden from 
us by the fact that Aristotle seems often to take 
Plato in his lowest sense, as many later writere have 
taken Aristotle in his lowest sense. In his criticisms 
upon the ideal tlicory Aristotle very distinctly points 
out the error of taking the abstract universal as com- 
plete in itself, and, therefore, as an independent or 
individual substance. He shows with convincing logic 
that the separate sciences of arithmetic, geometry, etc., 
in dealing with number, extension, quantity, motion, and 

the like, are concerned with aspects of things which 

•• 

^ Aristotle’s chief argument against the ideal theory is just that 
the ideas were at once universal and individual. Cf. Met,^ 
1066 , 10 . . 
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ma 7 be isolated by abstraction, but which have no 
independent reality apart from each other, or from the 
concrete existence in which they are elements.^ In 
this he undoubtedly makes a valid criticism upon 
Plato, in so far as the latter, especially in his earlier 
works, is apt to speak of particular ideas or 
universalB, as if each of them were complete in itself 
apart from the rest, and even to take the special 
Bciei^pes built upon such principles as if they dealt 
with quite independent realities or provinces of 
reality. But Aristotle himself falls into the same 
error, though in a less obvieus way, when he treats 
inorganic elemmits and organic beings — ^plants, 
animals and men — as, each and all of them, in- 
dividual substances in the same sense, without any 
admission of the partial character of their individuality, 
or of the fact that there are what Mr. Bradley calls 
“ degrees of reality ” among them. Each of them may 
be (diaracterised as ' this particular thing ’ ; and, 
therefore, as Aristotle seems to think, each of them 
may be taken as an independent substance which is 
only accidentally related to other substances. It 
is true that he treats each of these substances as 
having a specific principle realised in it, but he 
draws a broad line of separation between the pro- 
perties which b^ong to it in virtue of this specific 
principle, and the accidents which come to it from 
* See especially XIII, 3. 
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tiie peculiar character of its matter or from its 
external relations to other things. Nor does he 
seem to admit that there is any point of view from 
which these accidents shall be conceived as them- 
selves the manifestation of a higher necessity, t In 
other words, he does not realise that what, in view of 
the principle realised in a particular substance, might 
be regarded as accidental, may be necessary from the 
point of view of some larger whole, in which^it is 
contained. Yet such isolation of the individual 
involves exactly the same error as the Platonic 
isolation of the universal. 

And this leads me to point out what may be 
regarded as the common source of the errors of the 
Platonic and the Aristotelian philosophies. This is 
that both Plato and Aristotle start with presupposi- 
tions, which they are unable either to explain or 
to explain away : Plato, wit!i the presupposition 
of a given multiplicity which he seeks to re- 
duce to unity ; Aristotle, with the presupposition of 
a confused unity or continuity^ which he is never 
able distinctly to resolve into its elements or to 
show to be individually determined in all its parts. 
The result is that, in both cases, that which is re- 
garded as the ideal of knowledge, and, therefore, as 
the supreme reality, cannot be r^ognised as the 
truth or reality of the world of our immediate 

184a, 21. 
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experience. In that world, according to Plato, we 
fail to find the pure manifestation of the universal 
truth, which yet everything seems to suggest; and 
when, in our practical endeavours, we seek to realise 
that universal Good, which is ultimately the object 
of all our desires, what we attain must always fall 
short of what we think. In like manner, according 
to Aristotle, what we require for our intellectual 
satisfaction is demonstrative system; it is to resolve 
the world into a multitude of individual substances, 
each of which is determined in all its properties by 
one principle; but what we find is a multitude of 
imperfect specimens of each specific kind, none of 
which is free from accidental modifications. And, 
again, in the sphere of practical reason we are met 
by the same contradiction of tlie ideal and the actual ; 
for, while it is the chief end of man to realise 
himself as a rational being, to turn his life into a 
perfectly ordered whole in which every activity plays 
its proper part, he has to work out this ideal in 
the contingent matter of an individual human exist- 
ence, and under the influence of passions which can 
never be entirely subjected to reason. Yet on the 
other hand, that which in tliis world appeai-s as the 
ideal which man must seek to find or to produce 
is, for both Pl&{o and Aristotle, the supreme reality. 
For Plato, the Idea ol Good is the unity of being 
and knowing, it is the idea which sums up all other 
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ideas itself, or it is the intelligenoe in whioh 
all other intelligences are embraced: but, as such, 
it is essentially separated from the finite world, and 
from the psychical as well as the corporeal existence 
of men. In like manner, the divine or absolute 
Being is for Aristotle a pure self-determined, self- 
contemplating reason, which can be grasped only by 
the pure intelligence of man, and can hardly be 
distinguished therefrom. As such, God is the^first 
mover and the final end of the universe; yet, as we 
shall see, Aristotle has great difficulty in connecting 
him with the finite at all, and only succeeds in 
doing so by a metaphysical tom de force:. And, as 
his conception of matter, as the necessary basis of 
existence in this world of finitude and change, is 
more positive than Plato’s, the ultimate result of 
his system is even more decidedly dualistic than that 
of his master. * 

This last point, however, is a subject of much 
controversy, and in order to deal with it fairly, it 
will be necessary to consider Aristotle’s main lines 
of thought in two opposite aspects. I shall en- 
deavour, therefore, to show that Aristotle goes much 
beyond Plato in the fulness and definiteness with 
which he works out his idealistic system; and yet 
that, in doing so, he makes concessiorA to a dualistic 
mode of thinking whioh are gi^ter than anything 
admitted by Plato. • 
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The advande which Aristotle makes upon, Plato 
lies mainly in two directions. In the.,, first place, 
his individualistic tendency bmgs with it a greater 
respect for immediate experience: it saves him to a 
great extent from the dangers of a too rapid 
synthesis, and it keeps §jiive his curiosity for all the 
details of existence where no synthesis is yet pos- 
sible. Aristotle is no mere empiricist; he is well 
aware that we must go beyond immediate experience 
to know things as they really are ; bub he has noth- 
ing of that impatience with particular phenomena, 
and that desire at once to get away from them to 
general principles, which was the main weakness of 
Plato. Plato had, indeed, to a certain extent, main- 
tained the rights of opinion, that is, of our immediate 
empirical consciousness, but Aristotle does much more. 
Ho. is infinitely patient in exhibiting all the aspects 
of things as they present themselves to the ordinary 
consciousness, and all the judgments which they have 
suggested to the * plain man/ as well as to the philo- 
sopher. His collections of empirical data, especially 
in biology, ethics, and politics, greatly wdden the 
area of scientific enquiry; and his constant effort to 
mark out the different spheres of knowledge and to 
find the principles appropriate to each sphere, ex- 
hibits a great adtance upon a method of pliilosophising 
which brought all things at once within the scope 
of its grand generalisations. The difficulty with 
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Aristotle is rather that each science or department 
of philosophy is treated so independently, and with 
BO little reference to the others, that it is often 
hard to see how the various researches can be com- 
bined into one whole. But the dangers of excepsive 
specialism were yet in the future ; and, in the mean- 
time, Aristotle’s example gave a great encouragement 
to thoroughness and completeness of enquiry into 
different departments of knowledge — an encouragemeiit 
which was much needed, but which was little appre- 
ciated till a later period. 

To this formal improvement in the method of 
science, another of even more importance has to be 
added. Aristotle’s deep interest in the phenomena 
of life — an interest wliich was probably awakened 
in him prior to his entrance into the Platonic school, 
and which in any case was quite independent of the 
Platonic philosophy — not only "introduced science into 
a new field, but also suggested a new way of looking 
at things in general. The ideas of organism and de- 
velopment, indeed, w^ere not quite alien to Plato: they 
were partly involved in his scheme of education 
based as it is on the idea of the latent rationality 
of opinion which it is the object of all philosophical 
teaching to bring to self-consciousness. He saw 
clearly that the highest ideal for tnan is to become 
what potentially he is, to develop the capacities which 
are inherent in his nature. But Plato’s almost ex- 
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elusive occupation with the theoretical and practical 
interests of mm caused him to neglect the relations 
between humanity and the lower forms of life, or, 
BO far as he paid regard to them, to interpret the 
animal as a degraded and degenerated form of man. 
His sharp distinction of soul, as that which is moved 
by itself, from body, as that which is moved by 
another — and which indeed he sometimes treats as 
if it.were a corpse — tended to obscure the unity of 
the system of things, and the continuity of gradation 
by which one stage of existence is linked on to 
another. Hence all appearances of design in the pro- 
ducts of nature were apt to bo attributed to conscious 
purpose rather than to the working of an immanent 
teleological principle. On the other hand, Aristotle 
recognises a purposive activity in all organised beings, 
an activity which is^ independent of consciousness, 
but wliich, in becoming conscious, does not essentially 
change its character. There is thus a correspondence 
or analogy running tlirough all the steps of the 
scala naturae^ connecting the unconscious life of plants 
with the relatively conscious life of animals, and the 
self-conscious life of man. For, in each case, there 
is an organising principle, which Aristotle calls the 
soul. The Aristotelian idea of the soul is, indeed, 
a new and ori^nal conception : for in Plato the soul 
is not generally distinguished from tlie intelligence; 
and, though, in the Titiiams, it appears as the principle 
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that combines the intelligence with the body, this 
mediation is little more than a word, and shows 
only that Plato felt the need of some connecting 
link, which he was unable from the resources of his 
philosophy to supply. Aristotle, on the other hand, 
grasps the idea of organism, and declares the soul to 
be the form which realises, or brings into activity 
and actuality, the capacities of an organic body. 
Hence in his view the soul cannot exist wjthout 
the body, nor the body without the soul. In short, 
on the first aspect of Aristotle’s philosophy, and 
subject to a -reservation in favour of the reason, 
soul and body seem to be taken by him as 
diflerent but essentially correlated asi:)ects of the 
life of one individual substance. Thus he rejects 
the Platonic idea that all souls are simply minds in 
various degrees of obscuration, owing to the nature of 
the bodies in which they are incorporated; and with 
it he repudiates the doctrine of transmigration, and, 
esi>ecially the transmigration of the soul of a man into 
tlie body of an animal. In place of this doctrine, he 
substitutes the conception of a hierarchical order of 
psychical existence, in which the higher soul includes 
the lower, and reduces it into the basis or material 
of its own new principle of life. But just because 
of this — because, in Aristotle’s conc8ption of it, the 
higher life presupposes the lower and makes it the 
means of its own realisation — ^Aristotle is able to 
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regard the whole process as one, to personify nature 
as a power that does nothing in vain, and even to 
look upon the whole ascending movement of organic 
being as an effort after the complete and self-deter- 
mined existence which is found only in God. Each 
of the finite creatures is thus regarded as seeking 
for the divine, but able to realise it only within the 
limits of its own form. Aiming at eternity, it is con- 
fined within the conditions of an individual existence 
which is finite and perishable, though it attains to 
a kind of image of eternity in the continuity of the 
species. It attains it, however, in a still higher way, 
in so far as its own limited life is made the basis 
of a higher life; till in the ascending scale we reach 
at last the rational life of man, who, at least in the 
pure activity of contemplation, can directly participate 
in the eternal and the divine. 

So far the evolutionary conceptions of Aristotle 
seem to carry us beyond many of the difficulties of 
the Platonic theory, and to point towards a more 
complete idealism than Plato had ever imagined. 
For, if a philosopher be able to regard all nature as 
the realisation of an immanent design, which becomes 
more and more completely manifested the higher we 
rise in the scale of being; if, further, he be able to 
view the imperfect life of the lower orders of creat- 
ures as subordinated to the fuller existence of those 
which stand higher in that scale, it is natural to 
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expect that in the last resort he will be able to regard 
all being as the manifestation or realisation of the 
perfectly self-determined life of God. On this view 
accident could exist only from the point of view of* 
the part, as separated from, and opposed to the 
whole; it would bo eliminated more and- more as 
we advance to the point of view of existences 
which are relatively more complete, and it would 
disappear altogether from the point of view^of the 
divine centre of the whole system. Matter, as 
opposed to form, would become a relative concep- 
tion, and the plienomOnal world would simply be the 
real world imperfectly understood. The oi-ganic view 
of the universe would thus subordinate, and take 
up into itself the mechanical; and in place of the 
Platonic conception that reason "persuades necessity 
to work out that which is best in most things,” we 
should be able to substitute the doctrine that all 
things must, ultimately at least, be regarded as the 
manifestations of a divine reason. 

Such a view, however, we cannot attribute to 
Aristotle. The organic idea, which he seems to 
accept, especially in his conception of life in all its 
forms, is continually traversed by another idea which 
is essentially alien to it — the idea that all finite 
existence is a combination of elements which are 
not essentially related. Aristotle, in fact, while 
accepting the Platonic opposition of 
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gives to the latter a definite name, and a more dis- 
tinct position than Plato had assigned to it For in 
the Republic Plato had spoken of it only as *Not-Being/ 
and had referred the defects of finite existence to 
the fact that such existence stands midway between 
Not-Being and the substantial reality of the ideas. 
And in the Timamc he seemed still farther to lower 
the character of phenomena by treating them as mere 
images or reflexions of true Being, explaining the 
appearance of substantial reality which they present 
by the spatial conditions which attach to such 
images. He seemed, therefore, to be endeavouring 
to escape the admission of a genuine dualism, to 
which nevertheless he was driven by what he calls a 
‘spurious reasoning.' Aristotle, on the other hand, looks 
for a substratum for all change in something which 
remains while its qualities are in process of being 
altered. The change of properties is, he argues, impos- 
sible, unless there be a substance which undergoes 
tliis change ; and the genesis and decay of substances 
is impossible, unless there is something which passes 
from the one form of existence to the other. Hence, 
as all forms of being are changeable, we are ulti- 
mately driven by a necessary argument from analogy, 
to conceive pure matter as the ultimate substratum of 
all that movement or transitionary pi-ocess to which 
finite things as such are subjected. Matter is, there- 
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nothing; an idea which is made to seem less irra- 
tional by the doctrine that it never exists except 
under some elementary form. Perhaps we may 
better bring out the effect of Aristotle’s view by 
saying — what Aristotle himself does not s$iy-4-that 
matter is that in the nature of finite things and 
beings which causes their existence to be a continual 
process of change, that is, causes it to be not a pure 
activity which begins and ends in itself like that of 
God, the unmoved mover, but a continual movement 
from possibility to actuality, which comes to an 
end in one subject only to begin in another in end- 
less succession. Aristotle, indeed, avoids verbally the 
contradiction of making matter, which in itself is 
absolutely passive, the cause of the transitory cha- 
racter of the existence that is realised in it ; but he 
does so, as we shall see hereafter, only by taking 
for granted the transition from the eternal to the 
temporal, from the pure activity of the divine in- 
telligence to the movement and change of the phe- 
nomenal world. Yet this is the very thing which 
needs to be explained. 

This general antagonism or imperfect union of 
matter and form sliows itself even in Aristotle's 
conception of tlje organic process. At times, as w^e 
have seen, he emphasises the unfty of form, a,nd 
matter, and therefore of soul and body, so strongly 
to make them essentially correlative with each other 
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—opposite but complementary aspects of the same 
being, which are only separated by abstraction. Thus 
when he declares that the ultimate matter of a 
substance is one and the same with its form, though 
the one is to be taken as expressing the potentiality 
of which the other is the actuality,^ he suggests the 
conception of a unity which is beyond the difference 
of the two elements, and in which, therefore, they 
entirely lose their independent character. So far as 
this is the case, it would be true to say, as Aris- 
totle does say in the immediate context, that no 
reason can be given for the unity of form and matter, 
except that they are reciprocally form and matter 
to each other. From such a point of view we could 
not speak of form acting upon matter, or matter 
reacting upon form, but only of the whole substance 
as manifesting itself in these two aspects. But 
Aristotle does not consistently think of it in this 
way. For the most part he seems rather to regard 
the form as giving to the matter a unity which does 
not belong to it, and to which it is never completely 
subordinated. Thus he declares that the soul neither 
grows nor decays, though all the actmties usually 
ascribed to it are conditioned by the growth and 
decay of the body. The soul, in fact, is taken as 
an identity whic^ abides in unity with itself above 
all change ; and which, though it gives rise to manifold 

1046 &, 18 . 
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activities and changes in the individual subject, 
never itself enters into the process. While, there- 
fore, we can see that Aristotle is striving against 
the tendency to separate soul and body, yet his way 
of expressing the difference between them inevitably 
leads him back to the Platonic conception of a 
spiritual being which is dragged down into a lower 
region, and reduced to an imperfect kind of activity by 
the vehicle which it has to use. This tende^iioy to 
fall from the conception of an organism to that of a 
aruvOerov — a complex existence compounded of a 
mortal body and a spiritual principle which finds an 
inadequate expression therein — ^is shown even in his 
account of the animal life; as when he tells us 
that the decay of ago does not affect the soul, but 
only the organs through which it acts, and that, 
therefore, *‘if the old man had the young man’s 
eyes, ho would see as \fell as the young man.” 
Here the soul is manifestly taken as an abstract 
form which is not relative to the body; not as a 
unity which maintains itself in change, but as one 
which is entirely lifted above change and unaffected 
by it. 

The difficulty, however, takes a more definite form 
in relation to the reason of man, which, in Aristotle’s 
own words, "seems to be born in us as an inde- 
pendent substance, wliich is beyond decay and death.” ^ 
> jOe An„ 408&, 19. 
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In this case the question is not merely of the 
presence or absence of a special bodily organ; for 
reason, according to Aristotle, has no such organ. 
Yet its existence in the body and its connexion 
with the animal nature, subjects it to conditions 
which alter its pure activity, and bring it down 
from the intuitive contemplation of truth to the 
sphere of imagination and of discursive thought. 
Hence ^Aristotle says that "the discursive reason 
and the feelings of love and hate are not modes or 
afiPections of reason, but of the subject in which it 
is realised, though they are due to that realisation. 
Hence, when tliis subject is destroyed, reason ceases 
to remember and to love ; for such states belong not 
to it, but to the being in whom soul and body are 
combined (roO koipoO), and this, of course, perishes. 
But reason in itself i^ something more divine and 
cannot be the subject of any such modes as these.” ^ 

It would appear, then, that Aristotle holds that 
the individual mind, as such, i.e. the individuaVs con- 
sciousness of his own past and of all the particulars 
of his individual life, with all the desires and feelings 
which accompany such a consciousness, is changeable 
and mortal. In this region of the finite, reason sinks 
from intuition and contemplation into ‘discourse of 
reason ’ ; in other words, it no longer sees all things 
in their transparent unity, but, aided by sensuous 
^J)e An., 40Sb, 25 seg. 
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imageB, its thought moves from one object to another, 
distinguishing and connecting the dififerent elements 
by definite acts of analysis and synthesis, of judg- 
ment and inference. Thus a deep line of division 
is drawn between the intuitive and the dipcufsive 
intelligence, between the pure reason and the passions 
and interests of mortal life. And the organic idea, 
which is, already strained to the utmost by Aristotle 
in his conception of the relations between the form 
and the matter, and, therefore, between the soul and 
body of plants and animals, is once for all set aside 
as regards the rational life of man. 

The result, then, is that, though at first Aristotle 
seems to free himself from the dualism of Plato, and 
to rise to an organic point of view, he is unable in 
the long run to maintain this advantage. It was a 
distinct advance Tipon Plato 1)p repudiate the mystic 
tendency shown in some parts of the Platonic 
writings, the tendency to regard the connexion of 
soul and body as accidental or external. It was a 
still farther advance to maintain that matter was 
not merely the ‘ Not-Being ’ of the Itcpuhlic^ or the 
spatial conditions which, according to the Timacm, 
distinguish images or appearances from reality, but 
the necessary correlate of form. But Aristotle was 
not able to maintain himself at this point of view,^ 
or to work it out to all its consequences. Hence ' 
the very fact that he gave a distinctly positive 

m 
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character to matter as the substratum of motion 
and change, while yet he was unable to conceive 
it as simply the manifestation or necessary com- 
plement of the ideal principle, drives him in the 
end to a more definitely dualistic result than had 
been reached by Plato. It also causes him to neglect 
or reject those speculations in which llato comes 
nearest to a concrete, as opposed to an abstract 
idealisQi. Thus, in the end, as we shall see more 
fully hereafter, Aristotle comes to a view of reason, 
and of God as the unmoved mover, which carries 
us far in the direction of the mysticism of Plotinus. 



LECTURE ELEVENTH. 

AEISTOTLE’S VIEW OF EEASON IN ITS 
PRACTICAL USE. ^ 

Ik the last lecture I gave a general view of Aristotle’s 
way of thinking as contrasted with that of Plato. 
I pointed out that he makes a great advance upon 
Plato in so far as he frees himself from the tendency 
to oppose form to matter and soul to body, and 
thereby initiates a more organic view of the world, 
and, in particular, of the phenomena of life in all 
its forms — vegetable, animal and human. But just 
because he is not able to carry out this new way 
of thinking to its consequences, in the end he becomes 
the author of a more definite and pronounced form 
of dualism than that of Plato. For, though in his 
philosophy matter gets a more definite position, it is 
not after all made the true correlate of form. Hence 
it sinks into an external something which the form 
needs in order to realise itself, %ut in which it 
can only realise itself imperfectly. And even thisi' 
necessity seems to be denied in the case of the 
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pure intelligence, which is conceived as bo complete 
in itself, that its association with the body is not 
required for its realisation, but rather, through such 
association, it is drawn down into a lower kind of 
activity. It is this view of reason which is the 
source of the greatest difficulty in Aristotle’s psycho- 
logy; it manifests itself again in his conception of 
morality and of the relation of the practical to the 
conten^lative life ; and, finally, it determines his idea 
of the nature of God and of his relations to the 
world. 

This will become more completely understood if 
we follow the line of the ascent to man, which 
Aristotle traces out for us in the De Animcu 

He begins by telling us that there is no 
proper definition of the soul, if a definition be 
understood to mean the determination of a generic 
form which remains identical with itself in all its 
specific manifestations.^ When we speak of organic 
beings as having souls, all we mean is that in 
each of them there is an immanent principle of 
unity. But this principle takes a different character 
in all the species that fall under it ; for these species 
are not co-ordinate. On the contrary, they form a 
series, in which each later member takes up the 
previous member into itself, but at the same time 
BO transforms it that there is nothing which is 
^Dt Anima^ 4145, 20 nq. 
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common to them all. It might, indeed, be said 
that what is possessed by the lowest kind of soul 
is common also to all the higher kinds : but this 
is not strictly true; for in the higher soul, the 
lower ceases to be what it was, as it is made sub- 
ordinate to a difTerent principle of unity, and its 
own characteristics are thereby completely changed. 
Thus the life of sensation which is characteristic of 
animals is not simply added to the nutri^e life 
of plants; it so absorbs and tmnsfigures it, that, 
though all the elements of the latter are present in 
the former, none of them is just what it was in 
the former. And the same is the case when we 
pass from the sensitive life of animals to the rational 
life of men. In the transition to a higher stage of 
development, the. elements of the lower stage are 
preserved, but tliey are, in the language of Aristotle, 
reduced to potentiality ; they are absorbed and taken 
up into a new form of being. The individuality of 
tlie more imperfect form of existence disappears, ^ 
it becomes the material or basis for a new principum ^ 
individuaiionis. Hence the different species are con- 
nected only by a certain bond of analogy, in so far 
as the relations of form and matter are the same 
in all. 

To begin at the beginning, thS* life of plants is 
a life of nutrition and reproduction, .in which the 
individual assimilates material constituents from its 
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environin^t to subserve its own existence and thus 
goes through a course of growth and development, 
which in the end passes into decay and death. 
So long as this series of changes goes on, the 
individual unity of the plant maintains itself, and 
reproduction is only a farther extension of the same 
process whereby a specific form is realised in a 
new individual which must go through the same 
cycle of change. For, as Aristotle says, adopting 
the language of Plato, *'it is the most natural of 
all functi^xs for the living being to produce another 
like itself, the plant a plant, the animal an animal, 
in order that they may partake in the eternal, 
so far as is possible for them. This is what all 
beings seek for, and in view of this they do all 
that it is natural for them to do. We must, how- 
ever, distinguish between the objective end which 
they . all seek and the realisation of it which is 
possible to the particular subject. Now, since living 
beings cannot partake in the divine and the eternal 
by continuing their individual existence— it being 
impossible for a nature which is finite and perishable 
to maintain for ever its individuality and numerical 
identity — ^they partake in it as they can. In other 
words, they abide, not in themselves, but in what 
is like them; no? as numerically one, but in the 
unity of one species."^ What we have in the plant 
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life is, therefore, not merely a continuation of the 
process of change, whereby the different inorganic 
elements are incessantly passing into each other ; 
for these elements and their process are subordinated 
to a higher principle of unity, first in the ipdiyidual, 
and then, when the individual fails, in the race. 
Thus by the continuous cyclical movement of indi- 
vidual and racial life the transitory existence of 
finite beings is turned, in Platonic language into a 
moving image of eternity. 

Again, just as the nutritive life is not a mere 
repetition of the process of the elements, nor even 
that with the addition of another process, but in- 
volves the subjection of these elements to a higher 
principle of unity, so the sensitive and appetitive life 
of animals is not an external addition to the nutri- 
tive and reproductive process, but absorbs and, so 
to speak, transubstantiates its results. In one sense 
it might be said that the animal goes through the 
same round of existence as the plant, and that the 
ends realised in it are still the same, the maintenance 
of the individual apd of his kind. But this is only 
superficially true : for these very ends become changed 
in character when they are mediated by conscious- 
ness, by sensation and desire. It is true, indeed, 
that these ends do not exist in tTieir generality for 
the animal itself, any more than for the plant, and 
therefore the animal cannot be said to will them. 
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It is only of nature, as an unconscious principle, 
which lealiBes itself in them through their particular 
sensations and appetites, that Anstotle speaks as 
willing the good of the individual and of his kind. 
But the animal is capable of perceiving the particular 
objects that secure or hinder its well-being, and of 
feeling desire ojr aversion in relation to them. For 
the sensitive soul stands in an ideal relation to its 
objects, and can receive their sensible forms without 
the matter. Moreover, these sensible forms are not 
impressed on its organs from without, but the object 
without only calls into edition what is potentially 
present in the sensitive faculty. Hence sense can- 
not perceive anything but its special object, and even 
that only within the limits of its sensibility. From 
this point of view its perceptions are merely a 
development of its own nature, and it might fairly 
be said to perceive nothing but itself.^ We have 
further to observe that all sensations, in order that 
they may bf' compared and distinguished from each 
other, .must be brought to a centre of sensibility in 
what we should call the feeling si^f.^ And the same 
must of course be true of the desiring self, though 
Aristotle does not call special attention to this. 

In both these forms of life, as I have already 
observed, the idea*^of the organic correlation of body 
and soul conflicts with Aristotle’s general conception 

Anma, 417a, 21. ^De An., 4266, 8. 
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of the relation^ of form to matter, which is deter- 
mined by form, yet not altogether subjected to it: 
for matter is always regarded as having a relative 
independence. Thus the material constituents of the 
body have a process of their own which is never 
completely subordinated to the process of plant life, 
and which in the decay and death of the plant 
ceases to be subordinated to it at all. And, in like 
manner, the nutritive life has a process ofjts own 
which is not unconditionally subordinated to the pro- 
cess of animal existence, or completely absorbed in 
it. But the discordance between these two aspects 
of the relation of form and matter becomes still 
more definitely and distinctly revealed in Aristotle’s 
conception of the life of man. The form of man’s 
life is reason; and reason is not merely one form 
among others, it is the universfil form, the form which 
embraces and prevails over all other forms. And 
reason has, as Aristotle puts it, no opposite, nothing 
from which it is distinguished or to which it is 
externally related; if it is determined, it is only 
as it determines itself. If, therefore, reason be 
taken as the form of the life of any being, it 
would seem that that life must not only be a stage 
higher in development -than the life of animals ; it 
must be qualitatively distinguished from it. For 
there can be no continuity between the relative and 
the absolute, between that which acta only as it is 
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determined by something else and that which deter- 
mines itself. In fact, it seems something like a 
paradox that such a principle should manifest itself 
in the form of any particular existence. Yet this 
paradox, after all, is not one that arises out of the 
peculiar doctrines of Aristotle. It is the essential 
paradox or problem of the life of man, as a being 
who is, in one point of view, only a particular 
existence like an animal or a plant, but who, never- 
theless, has the principle of universality, the principle 
of self-consciousness and self-determination within 
him. It is, therefore, by no subtilty of ancient 
dialectic, but by the nature of the^ase, that Aristotle 
is forced to recognise two contrasted aspects of the 
nature of man, as at once particular and universal, 
or, we might even say, finite and infinite. How 
does he endeavour to solve this problem ? 

It must, I think, be confessed that Aristotle has 
no final solution for this difficulty, but rather that 
he evades it, as the Scholastics so often evaded their 
difficulties, by a distinction. In other words, he 
breaks the unity of man’s life and divides it into 
two departments or spheres of existence, in either 
of which he may live and move. In both spheres, 
indeed, man manif^ts his rational nature ; for reason 
is the form of his being, and it is impossible to live 
the life of a man without, in some sense, living the 
life of reason. But there is an exercise of reason 
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in which it is determined by itself^ and deals only 
with purely intelligible objects; and there is another 
exercise of reason in which it deals with a material 
which is alien to itself — ^a material which it can 
control and subordinate to its own ends, but h^hich 
i^ can never completely assimilate. Thus in relation 
to the immediate world of experience reason may be 
regarded as both immanent and transcendent. But it 
is only as transcendent that it can fully re^'se itself 
and come to a clear consciousness of its own nature ; 
while, as immanent, it is obstructed by the nature 
of the subject-matter with which it has to deal, 
and drawn down tnto a lower form of activity in 
which it can never adequately manifest or satisfy 
itself. Speaking generally, these two spheres corre- 
spond to the theoretical and the practical use of 
reason ; for, in its theoretical jise, reason is concerned 
only to discover the universal principles which 
underlie all existence, and to follow them out to 
their logical consequences; its work, therefore, is 
purely scientific, and the results it reaches will be 
necessary and exact. In its practical use, on 
the other hand, it has to deal with the world of 
immediate experience, as well as with the nature 
of man, in all their complexity ^nd particularity: 
it has to determine the ends which, as a rational 
being who is also an animal, he has to realise, and 
to consider the means of realising them in the world. 
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In this sphere, therefore, its objects are practical 
rather than scientific; and if, by refiexion, it can 
attain to a kind of science, yet the results of such 
science must be only approximate and inexact — they 
can reach only generality and not universality, “^e 
have, then, a broad division between the two spheres 
of theory and practice ; and, in accordance with this 
division, we have to distinguish between pure science, 
which has to do with intelligible reality, as such — with 
the ideal forms of things ar^ their consequences — and 
that lower kind of science which seeks to throw light 
upon the particulars of experience that have to be 
dealt with in practice. In the sequel we may have 
to admit some modification of this contrast, and that, 
indeed, on both sides ; for Aristotle’s actual methods 
of theoretical and practical science do not strictly 
correspond to the sharp distinction which he draws 
between them; but it will conduce to clearness to 
begin by taking the division in its most rigid form. 
We have, therefore, first of all, to realise that 
Aristotle conceives the life of man as consisting in 
the exercise of reason, and as comprising two dis- 
tinct forms of that exercise, Oewpia and the 

pure activity of contemplation, and the mixed and 
imperfect activity of the practical life. And we 
have further to realise that this division is not quite 
exclusive: for contemplation or science entera into prac- 
tice, though only as a means to an end beyond itself. 
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This broad dimion of the contemplative from the 
practical life is one of the points in which Aristotle 
separates himself decisively from Plato, though only 
by giving further play to tendencies which are 
already visible in the Platonic writings. Eor Plato’s 
^ilosophy, like that of his master Socrates^ was, in 
the first instance, practical, and it was only by gradual 
and almost unwilling steps that he came to make 
theory an end in itself apart from practice. And, 
even when he did so, he was never content to make 
theory his sole end, but to the last sought to bring 
the highest ideas of his speculation to bear upon the 
reformation of Greek political life. The JRepvhlio^ 
however, shows the parting of the ways. . It shows 
us how Plato, in the very effort to render his prac- 
tical proposals complete and to base them upon the 
highest philosophical principles, was gradu^ly led to 
invert the relations of theory and practice, and to 
treat the latter as a secondary result of the former. 

Thus in the first part of the Repvblic Plato starts 
from the actual life of a Greek State, and seems 
tacitly to assume, what Aristotle declared in so many 
words, that such a State is the Trepan avrapKcla ^ — 

the precise form of social organisation in which the 
moral nature of man can find its best education 
and realisation. And if he seeks to improve upon 
the actual models of political life set before' him in 
Athens or Sparta, it is not by introducing another 
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political idea, but rather by working out more fully 
the principles that seemed to underlie these models. 
Thus his socialism and communism were only the 
further development of that tendency to lose the 
man in the citizen which had already been carried so 
far in the actual life of Greece. 

But the very, attempt to universalise the principle 
of Greek politics inevitably led Plato to aim at 
Bomethii)g more than it was possible to realise in a 
Greek municipal society. The philosopher, he main- 
tained, must rule ; and the philosopher was one who 
looked beyond the unity of the State to the unity of 
the whole universe, and who could not, therefore, 
treat the former as an absolute end. The Idea of 
Good, the principle of all being and of all knowing, 
must be made the basis and the object of his life; 
and the State, witli its, bourgeoise ethics of use and 
wont and its mythological religion, could not be 
recognised by him as more than a subordinate sphere 
of reality. If, therefore, the philosopher has laid upon 
him the duty of governing and regulating the State, 
yet his true life is elsewhere. His function as ruler, 
indeed, is to make the civic commimity a copy 
of the ideal order of the intelligible world ; but 
his main interest Ues in the original and not in the 
copy. Ethics and politics have for him become 
secondary to philosophy or theology, and the practical 
bas been subordinated to the contemplative lifa 
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And soon the question must ari^e whether the con- 
nexion of the two can be maintained, and whether the 
municipal State can be brought in relation to the type 
set up for it, or reconstituted upon the model of the 
intelligible world. The last word of the BepuUic on 
this subject shows that Plato found it hard to pour 
the new wine into the old bottles. “ I conclude, ’ says 
Socrates, “ that the man of understanding will direct 
all his energies throughout life to those studies which 
will impress upon the soul the characters of wisdom, 
temperance, and justice, and will neglect all others.” 
... “ Then,” answers Glaucon, " if that be his 

motive, he will not care to interfere with politics.” 
“ By the dog of Egypt, you are wrong,” replies Socrates ; 

for he certainly will do so, at least in his own city, 
though perhaps not in the city in which he happens 
to be born.” “ I understand,” says Glaucon ; “ you 
mean that he will be an active politician in the city 
which we have now organised, the city which as yet 
exists merely in idea ; for, I believe, it is not to be 
found anywhere on earth.” " Well,” answers Socrates 
again, “ perhaps in heaven there is laid up a pattern 
for him who wishes to behold it, and, beholding, to 
organise his own life by its laws. But the question of 
its present or future existence upon^earth is quite un- 
important; for, in any case, the philosopher will live 
after the laws of that city only and not of any other.” ^ 
^JUep,^ 692 A» 
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What we gather from this remarkable utterance is 
that Plato found it impossible to raise the Greek 
State, which still remained for him the highest type of 
political association, to the level of his philosophical 
principles. In fact, he makes no attempt to connect 
the reconstruction of the State with the Idea of Good, 
and the only place in which he gives a practical turn 
to his highest ideas is in the remarkable picture of the 
philosopher which he draws at the beginning of the 
BeptMic, "^^ere he endeavours to show that one who 
views all particular things in the light of the whole, as 
the philosopher must do, will necessarily acquire an 
absolute generosity and freedom of spirit, which will 
raise him far above the level of the ordinary civic 
virtues;' but Platp does not enquire how, in that 
case, his philosophy can throw any light upon the 
organisation of the State. Bather, as Plato seems to 
indicate, his contemplation of ideal reality must bring 
with it a depreciatory estimate of all political interests, 
and even of the finite life in general. “Do you 
think,” says Socrates, “ that a spirit full of such lofty 
thoughts, and privileged to contemplate all time and 
existence, can possibly attach any great importance 
to this life of ours ? ” * And, in another place, he 
anticipates Aristotle in drawing a broad line of 

* Cf. 491 B, where these virtues are asserted to be a hindranoe 
to philosophy. 

^JRep., 486 A. 
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division between the ethical virtues — ^which " are like 
qualities of the body, which, not being in us at first, 
are put into us by training and habit — and the 
wisdom of the philosophers, which is based on the 
pure faculty of intelligence and requires nothing for 
its development, except to be turned from sensible 
things to the contemplation of ideal reality. On 
this view, however, the relation of the philosopher 
to the State seems to drop away from him, or to 
become an external adjunct to his life, Which can be 
easily disjoined from it altogether. He owes it as a 
duty to the city that has educated him that he should 
be willing to undertake its government, but his real 
vocation lies not in any practical endeavours, but in 
the contemplation of the ideal and the divine. 

When the link between theory and practice had 
become so weak, it was easily broken by Aristotle, 
who summarily rejects the idea of connecting ethics 
and politics with the highest principle of philosophy. 
Accordingly, in the Ethics he sets aside the Platonic 
Idea of Good — ostensibly, indeed, on the ground that 
it is an abstraction which has no definite meaning, or 
which at least is too vague and general to supply any 
practical guide to human life. But Aristotle's quarrel 
was not merely with the ideal theory of Plato, but 
with his whole attempt to connect*ethics with meta- 
physics, and to base the regulation of conduct upon 
iJJcp., 618 E. 
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the conception of the absolute Good. While, therefore, 
Plato, in the effort* to reach the deepest and most 
comprehensive view of ethics, had been drawn onward 
from the consideration of the unity of the State to 
that of the unity of the whole system of the universe, 
Aristotle entirely repudiates this line of thought as 
carrying us beyond the limits of the matter in hand, 
and demands that ethics and politics should be treated 
as a separate science, and saved from the irrelevant 
intrusion oPmetaphysics. And^his ultimate reason for 
this was not that he denied the existence of an 
absolute Good, which it is possible for us to know; 
for, as we shall see, his own metaphysical investigations 
were directed to the discovery of such a Good. It lay 
rather in his conviction that our relation to that Good 
cannot be practical but only theoretical; while the 
sphere of ethics, on the other hand, is not theory but 
practice. Theory, therefore, can be of use only so far 
as it is a means to practice; for "we study ethics not 
that we may know what virtue is, but that we may 
• become good men; otherwise there could be no ad- 
vantage in it whatsoever.”^ It is true, indeed, that 
ethics starts with the conception of man as a rational 
subject who seeks to organise his life with a view to the 
end which, relatively to him,. is the highest; and no 
doubt also, whatsis highest relatively to man’s nature 
is the exercise of his reason : but in the ethical sphere 

1003 &, 27 . 
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this does not mean the exercise of pure reason upon its 
appropriate objects. It means, looking at the matter 
in a subjective point of view, the exercise of reason' in 
governing the passions and giving unity and order to 
the inner life of man as a complex being, who is a 
compound of ' dust and deity ’ : for he who speaks of 
man, as Aristotle says, Trpoorrldi^a't kui Otfpiov} that is, he 
must take into account the lower as well as the higher 
nature of man. And, looking at it in an objective 
point of view, it meang the control of th^'^conditions 
presented by the environment of the life of man. so as 
to gain opportunity for the exercise of his higliest 
qualities. In both aspects, ethics has to guide man in 
dealing with the particular facts of his existence, and 
it has, therefore, to take account of external conditions 
and, therefore, of an element of contingency which 
cannot be brought within the sphere of pure reason. 

And this also greatly affects the value of science in 
relation to morality ; for, while reason can rise above 
the particular experiences of the moral and social 
life to the general conception of the end to be sought, 
and of the means whereby it may be attained, it is 
hampered in its processes both of induction and 
deduction by conditions which do not apply to pure 
science. In the first place, ethical experience is not 
the product of reflexion, but of the iftconscious action 
of reason in the development of social life ; and, we 

1287a, 30. 
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TtAj add, it must have been already acquired by 
tb^ individual himself, who seeks to interpret it, 
or even to understand its interpretation when it is 
prejpnted by others. For, only one who by par- 
ticipation in the common life of the State has had 

his moral nature developed, is capable of rising to 
the knowledge of ethical principles or even of making 
anything of them when they are set before him by 
others. The value of scientific ethics is, therefore, 
that it briii^s into^ clear consciousness the ideas which 
underlie the unreasoned ethics of the ordinary good 
man and good citizen; and he who would recognise 
the truth of ethical science or gain any profit from 
it, must already possess in himself the data on 

which it is based. It is true that for such an 

one ethical science may have great value; for the 
reflexion which discovers the universal principles 
involved in the special rules and customs of life 
will enable him to criticise and correct the very 
experience from which he starts. The statesman, 
above all — who has not merely to find his way amid 
the difficulties of private life, but to meet the 
larger demands of legislation and administration, and 
even, it may be, to make modifications in the con- 
stitution of the community which he governs — must 
know the grounds upon which the State in general, 
and his particular form of State, are based. He must 
have analysed the moral nature of man, and examined 
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the particular excellences that need to he call^ 
forth, and the particular vices which need to 
repressed, b 7 a good education. But even in ^ 
case Aristotle insists on the necessity of t^at 
immediate sense or intuition of moral truth, which 
can only be developed by habit. Moral science, there* 
fore, must not only be based upon the immediate 
judgments of the individual who is imbued wi^A the 
^ethical spirit of a civic society, but it ^pends for 
the proper application of its general prmrnples upon 
the peculiar tact and power of handling ethical 
interests which is due to that spirit. 

Now no one can fail to recognise that, in his account 
of the development of the moral consciousness through 
habit and in hie rejection of the Socratic doctrine 
that ‘ virtue is knowledge,’ Aristotle is expressing an 
important aspect of the truth— if at least we limit 
knowledge to the reflective form of science. It is 
easy to show that the science of ethics presupposes the 
existence of morality, and cannot be the cause of 
that existence. If all the spiritual possessions of 
man, and, in particular, the institutions and customs 
of the society of which he is a member, be produced 
by the activity of the reason that is within him, 
yet they are certainly not due to a reason that is 
conscious of what it is doing, or aware of its own 
processes. So far, therefore, even the prdfoundest 
believer in the rational nature of man would admit 
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tW the unconscious comes before the conscious, or, 
wLat is the same thing, that the particular applica- 
ticA of moral principles is prior to their distinct 
recdgnition as general principles. To say otherwise 
would be like saying that no one could trace effects 
to causes without having recognised and defined the 
idea of causality. 

Biit, in the second place, Aristotle means more 
than this. He means that in tlie determination of 
particular objects by the ordinary consciousness there 
is a synthesis of reason with an irrational element — 
with an element of real contingency of which we can 
only say that it exists, and that we cannot explain 
it by any rational principle. Hence, strictly speak- 
ing, we cannot know the particular; we can only 
grasp it in the immediate intuition of sense; or, 
to put it in a more directly Aristotelian way, our 
knowledge of objects becomes actual, and not merely 
potential, only when the consciousness of the universal 
is brought into relation with the perceptions of sense.^ 
There is, therefore, an element in our consciousness 
which cannot be universalised, or made intelligible, 
in the way of science. This fact, however, does not 
embarrass us in the sphere of pure science; for, in 
Aristotle’s view of it, science has only to do with 
general principlSa and what can be deduced from 
them. Tn the practical life, however, it becomes 
1036a, 6; cf. 1087a, 17. 
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highly important, for action has directly to do wiih 
the particular — with the particular act to be dene 
and the particular end to be achieved. And this 
can be apprehended only in an immediate intuitiion, 
which might be called a moral sense, if that nAme 
did not do injustice to the rational element involved 
in it.^ This moral sense cannot be produced in us 
by teaching or by any purely intellectual process ; 
it is due only to that combination of the rational 
with the in*ational factor, which belongs to'our nature 
as thinking beings who are also animals; and if it 
can be developed by training, and especially by the 
training of social life, yet the process of such training 
cannot be referred to reason alone. In other words, 
our appetites and passions have not reason immanent 
in them, and must have it superinduced upon them 
from without by exercise and habituation. They 
have in themselves no measure, they fluctuate between 
excess and defect, and only accidentally hit the 
golden mean. Hence, measure has to be imposed 
upon them by reason, and gradually to be wrought 
into their texture by discipline. It is as with the 
sculptor, who has to give form to a material which in 
itself is formless, or has only a form which is not 
relative to his purpose, and who, therefore, in shaping 
the parts of his statue, has so to guicte his band that 
each of them may be in just proportion to all the rest. 
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In the creation of such a work of art, the exact 
measure of each part has to be preserved, and the 
slightest exaggeration or diminution of any limb or 
feature may make all the difiPerence between beauty 
and ugliness. So also it is with the moral artist, who 
has to take the rough block of humanity, with the 
animal natujp which is its basis, and so to restrain or 
to encourage, to weaken or to strengthen, the different 
passions and tendencies, as to fashion ou( of them 
a noble cb^aeter. Nor does it alter the case that 
each man, to a certain extent at least, is the moral 
artist of himself. Here, too, the material is given 
independently of the reason either of the individual 
himself or of those who regulate the life of the 
society in which he is a member; and the manifold 
contingency to which that material is subjected, makes 
it difficult, and sometimes impossible, to attain a 
satisfactory result. ^ All we can say is that goodness 
is shown in making the best of the circumstances. 

We can now see what it is that makes Aristotle 
dwell so persistently upon the inexactness of the 
science of ethics. It is not merely that the subject 
is so complex that it is impossible to disentangle 
all the threads that are interwoven in it. Nor is 
it, as has been suggested, that Aristotle mistakes 
the difficulties <R the practice of science for the 
difficulties of the science of practice; for, though 
the application of any science must involve nmny 
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considerations which are omitted in pure theoiy, 
that does not interfere with the exactness of the 
science itself. The real reason is that, in Aristotle's 
way of conceiving it, the science of practice has little 
or no value apart from practice, because of» the 
essential nature of its subject-matter. It is that 
the actions of men involve a realisation of reason in 
an element which is not purely rational. Hence, from 
the pure idea of man as a rational being, we cannot 
develop an adequate conception of the *fiiethods in 
which reason is to be realised in human life. We 
are obliged to take the actual types of morality as 
they present themselves in experience, and from 
them to extract such general ideas as may give 
some help to the citizen and the statesman in mould- 
ing their own character and the character of others. 
And even in this case the teachings of science will 
be hnavailing, unless such citizen or statesman is 
already deeply imbued with the spirit of the State. 
Thus (ppovfjcrig can never become cro^ta, practical 
wisdom can never be raised into the form of pure 
science. Accordingly, in his ethical and political 
philosophy, Aristotle clings very closely to the facts 

of Hellenic character and Hellenic institutions. 

^ * ■ 

and his ideal -of the State is little more than 
a selection and combination of thff features which 
present themselves in diflferent Greek cities. It 
is an ideal Athens, with the mob of mechanics, and 
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all that are incapable of the highest civic functions; 
shut out from authority 7 or it is an ideal Sparta 
with its admirable discipline directed to higher ends 
than war. But Aristotle never pretends, like Plato, 
directly to connect the ethical and political life with 
the highest exercise of the intelligence: indeed, he 
tells us explicitly that that life belongs to man as 
a avpderop — a complex or compound being with a 
mortal as well as an immortal part. Hence he 
speaks coiitemptuously of the notion of ascribing 
moral virtues to the gods, who, as purely spiritual 
beings, cannot descend into the region of practice. 
" That perfect happiness is,” he declares, “ a purely 
contemplative activity, may be seen from this that 
we ascribe it most of aU to the gods. But what 
kinds of moral action are we to attribute to them ? 
Are we to > say that they do just actions ? As if it 
were not absurd to think of the gods as making 
bargains with each other and duly restoring what 
is entrusted to them, and the like. Or are we to 
say that they perform acts of bravery, enduring 
dangers and encountering risks because it is noble 
so to do ? Or, again, have they to show liberality in 
their dealings? But to whom will they give any- 
thing, and what is the coin or currency that they 
use? Or are they to be thought of as temperate? 
Would it not be a quaint praise of the gods to say 
that they have no bad impulses to check? In 
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truth, when we go through all the moral virtues, we 
see clearly that such practical activities are mean 
and unworthy of the gods.”^ 

Whether the same objections will not lie against 
all the theoretic activities by which the intelligence 
of a finite being advances to the discovery of the 
truth, and, indeed, against every exorcise of the ir.tclloct 
short of the beatific vision, Aristotle does not here 
enquire. But the consequence for ethical science is 
obvious. The ethical teacher must not ^tempt to 
pass beyond the boundaries of ethical experience, or 
to connect his science with metaphysical principles. 
He must be content to bring to light the principles 
that underlie Greek ethical practice, and to use them 
to improve that practice. In this lies at once the 
value of ethical studies, if confined within their proper 
range, and their valuelessness, if carried . beyond it. 
Aristotle, therefore, frequently insists on the useless- 
ness of ethical theories that are not based upon an 
actually realised ethical life, and do not throw new 
light upon it. Morals, in his view of it, is essentially 
a science that springs from practice and returns to 
practice; and for it to set up any other end than 
this, or to pretend to be science for^ science's sake, 
is to forfeit all its claims to Ike relative place which 
it holds in human knowledge. It is Tmly pure detopia, 
pure contemplation, that can pass beyond these limi- 

11786,7«eg. 
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tations, can leave behind it the uncertain and troubled 
region of the contingent, in vrhich lie the interests 
and cares of man’s transitory life, and can attain to 
that kind of reality which is independent of time 
and change. 

Nor is there any possibility of connecting the rela- 
tive truths of ethics with the absolute principles of 
pure metapRysic. There is, indeed, a kind of connexion 
between the practical and the theoretical life, in so 
far as the**¥ormer is the precondition of the latter: 
but this is only an external and accidental connexion. 
The State is needed to protect and to educate man, 
to furnish the material basis for his existence and 
the sphere for the exercise of his moral energies. 
It is, so to speak, the ladder on which he has to 
climb up to the higher life. But with that which is 
highest of all, it has nothing directly to do. The 
contemplative life, and it alone, is self-sufficient and 
complete in itself; or it would be so for us men 
were it not that, as mortal and changeable beings, 
we cannot continuously maintain the pure activity 
of thouglit, and must therefore fall back on the 
ethical virtues, which' enable us to play our parts 
as men.”^ In*, showing the elevation of the contem- 
plative life above all matenal and even moral 
interests, Aristotle’s sober style for once gets a tinge 
of poetry. “ Such a life,” he declares, “ is greater than 
t 6 U78&, 7. 
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can be measured by a human standard, and man can 
live it not qua man, but only as there is soiiiething 
divine within him. And the active development of this 
something is as much superior to the exercise of the 
other virtues as reason in its purity is superior to the 
mixed or composite nature of humanity in general. If 
then reason is divine in comparison with the man’s 
whole nature, the life according to reason must be 
divine in comparison with human life. Nor ought we 
to pay regard to those who exhort us thatfas we are 
men, we ought to think human things and to keep our 
eyes upon mortality: rather, as far as may be, we 
should endeavour to rise to that which is immortal, 
and do everything to live in conformity with what 
is best in us ; for, if in bulk it is but small, yet in 
power and dignity it far exceeds everything else that 
we possess. Nay, it may even he regarded as consti- 
tuting our very individuality, since it is the supreme 
element, and that which is best in us. And if so, 
then it would be absurd for us to choose any life 
but that which is properly our own. And this agrees 
with what was said before ” (in relation to the defini- 
tion of happiness) " that that which is characteristic 
of any nature is that which is best foi: it, and gives 
it most joy. Such, therefore, to man is the life 
according to reason, since it is this that makes him 
man.”i 

4 


11776 , 27 . 
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In this passage we must not miss the verbal con- 
tradiction. The theoretic life is beyond the measure 
of humanity ; it is the life ' of God rather than of 
man. Tet, from another point of view, it is the life 
wherein that which constitutes the very nature and 
individuality of man, his characteristic power or 
faculty, alone finds its appropriate exercise. The 
sharp division which Aristotle makes between the 
two lives which man can live> makes it difficult for 
him to say whore the central principle of man’s 
being is to be placed, and what, strictly speaking, 
constitutes the ^If or ego to which everything else 
in him is to be referred. His words remind us of 
a saying of Emerson that the consciousness of man 
is a sliding-scale, which at one time seems to identify 
him with the divine spirit, and at another with the 
very flesh of his body. The rift that runs through 
the philosophy of Plato seems here to have widened 
till it rends human nature asunder. The result is a 
division of the contemplative from the practical life, 
which has had momentous results in the history of 
philosophy and geology. It is the source of what 
has sometimes been called the ' intcuectualism ’ of 
Greek philosophy, which passed from it into the 
Christian church in the" form of the exaltation of the- 
monastic life aSove any life that can be lived in 
the world. And Thomas Aquinas was only following 
out the pri^iples of Aristotle when he exalted the 
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contemplative above the moral virtues, and maintained 
that the latter related to the former di^ositive sed non 
essentialiter.^ This transition of thought was already 
made easy by the religious turn of expression which 
Aristotle and his followers often use. It is specially 
marked in the Evdemian Ethics^ where we are told 
that the highest life is to worship and contemplate 
God, depaireveip top Oeov xal Oecopeip, Professor Burnet 
translates this by the familiar words : " to glorify God 
and to enjoy him for ever ” : but we mui^f remember 
that for Aristotle this enjoyment consists in a pure 
contemplative activity, in which thought rises above 
all discourse of reason into unity with its object, and 
rests in it as its final and complete satisfaction. 

The farther development of this view and the dis- 
cussion of the error and truth which are mingled in 
it, will be tlie subject of the next lecture. 

^Sumnia, S.S. 9 . 180, 2. 



LECTURE TWELFTH. 

AMSTOTLE’S VIEW OF REASON IN ITS 
THEORETICAL USE. 

In the last lecture I have shown that, although 
Aristotle regards reason as the form of man’s life, 
he does not conceive of it as constituting a self or 
personality which equally manifests itself in all his 
feelings, thoughts and actions. In other words, he 
does not regard man as an organism, in which all 
the parts imply each otlier and the whole, because 
they are all the realisation of one principle. Bather 
he thinks of him as a combination of reason with 
an irrational element, which it cannot completely 
absorb or take up into itself. 

But this view gives rise to a double difficulty : 
for, in the first place, it involves the severance of 
the theoretical from the practical life, of the life in 
which reason is purely 'self-determined and one with 
itself, from the fife in which it determines a matter 
that is alien to itself : and, in the second place, it 
makes it impossible, even in the practical life, to 
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arrive at any clear notion of the principle of activity. 
At times reason seems to be represented by Aristotle 
as constitutive of its own motives, and, therefore, as 
. one with will ; as when he declares that “ reason 
always chooses the best,” and that “ the gcod man 
is he who obeys reason.”^ But elsewhere reason is 
conceived as the .faculty of the universal and not of 
the particular, a purely theoretical faculty which 
"moves nothing,”* and must be determined to action 
by the appetitive part of man s nature, bj^which alone 
an object or end can be prescribed as desirable. 
Yet Aristotle would certainly not accept the doctrine 
of Hume that "reason is, and ought to bo, the slave 
of the passions” — ^because apart from them, it cannot 
choose or reject anything. The natural passions are 
for Aristotle immediate impulses, which are always 
in excess or defect, and never, except by accident, 
in the proper proportion in reference to the good of 
man’s being as a whole. Having no measure in 
themselves, they need a measure to come to them 
from without; and from what can it come save 
reason ? Aristotle seems to come near the solution of 
the difficulty, when he detects in man a jSovXficri? or 
will of the good, that is, a desire for the satisfaction 

it? 

of our whole being, which is quite different fi-om 
the particular passions; for this is* clearly a desire, 
the contents of which could not be derived from 
1169a. 17. 


•m., 1139a. 36. 
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anything but reason. Nay, more, the presence of 
such a desire in us must be regarded as giving a 
new character to all the other impulses; for, in 
virtue of it, all the particular ends of passion must 
be sought not for themselves but sub ratione boni, 
as means to the complete realisation and satisfac- 
tion ef the one self to which they are all related. 
But Aristotle does not recognise this “ will of the 
Good ” as the essential impulse of a rational nature, 
which underlies all its other tendencies; he seems 
simply to mention it as one of the elements of 
our being which is to be placed beside its other 
desirea And when he comes to ask himself what 
is the nature of that act of self-determination 
which is implied in all moral action, he does not 
connect it in any special way with the will of 
the good, but defines it simply as a ‘deliberative 
desire,’ meaning a desire accompanied by delibera- 
tion as to the means of its satisfaction — a definition 
which leaves desire and reason as two separate 
elements which are connected only externally. Nor 
is it by any accident or oversight that Aristotle is 
drawn into this circular process, in which intelligence 
and will presuppose each other ; it is the necessary 
result of his conception of human nature as a 
<n/t^eroi', a comlfination of disparate elements. If 
desire be taken as separate from intelligence, intelli- 
gence can only be, what Hume makes it, an 
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instrument by which the means of satisfying desire 
is determined. Nor is it possible that any desire 
should be in itself rational; for, if reason be con- 
ceived as determining a motive, it seems to be 
leaving its own sphere and intruding into fthat 
of will, which ex hypothesi is closed to it. And 
Aristotle’s final deliverance^ — that reason is the 
real man, but yet that the life jpf reason is one 
which he lives not qiia man, but as having some- 
thing divine in him — only shows the perplexity to 
which he is reduced by the cross-currents , of his 
thought. 

Now the ultimate cause of Aristotle’s defective 
view of the unity of the life of man lies in the 
fact, that he identifies reason primarily with its 
conscious or reflective activity, the activity which 
creates science and philosophy. He cannot, there- 
fore, attribute to it, or at least to it alone, that 
unconscious or unreflective activity which is implied 
in all our ordinary experience, both theoretical and 
practical. Hence he is obliged to explain that 
experience as a sort of blend between reason and 
sensation or desire, which has something in it essen- 
tially non-rational. It was, indeed, the general defect 
of Greek thought that, while it tended to exalt 
reaso:i9^, what it comprehended unddr that name was 
rather the reflective power of the philosopher, the 

11776 , 20 Hq. 
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scientific man, and the statesman — who is like a 
scientific man in his mastery of the general principles 
of legislation and administration — ^rather than the self- 
consciousness and self-determination, which belongs 
equally to all men, and is, indeed, that which makes 
them men. Hence also Aristotle’s view of the political 
and moral life was essentially aristocratic, though the 
aristocracy he rqpgnised was not one of birth but 
of intelligence. Thus he regarded the Greek, with 
his quick perceptions and superior rational power, 
as a being almost of a different species from the 
barbarian ; and he even refused to recognise the Greek 
artizan, ^ho practised a * base mechanic trade,’ as 
fitted to discharge the functions of a citizen. The 
same ^ntellectualism * — ^which made him look upon 
science as something that can be attained only by 
one who has risen above the contingency of particular 
facts — shows itself in his separation of the higher 
and more general functions of the State from the 
occupations of the tradesman, wliose vocation is to 
supply the’ means for a life in which he does not 
partake. Hence, instead of the organic unity of 
society, we have a hierarchy in which the slaves 
and mechanics furnish the basis for the life of those 
citizens who share in the administrative, judicial 
and legislative \?ork of the State and enj^ its 
privileges; and these in turn supply the conditions 
for the still higher functions of the philosopher, who 
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lives for contemplation alone. For contemplation 
is the only absolutely free activity, which never is 
a means to anything but itself.^ 

What, then, is the nature of this free activity, and 
how is it possible for Aristotle to speak of it in» the 
terms he uses ? How is it possible for him to regard 
science and philosophy as the purely self-determined 
activity of reason, an activity whjch is free from 
all the conditions to which practice is subjected? 
How does reason emancipate itself from the chains 
in which the will is bound ? And, when it has so 
emancipated itself, what is the subject-matter with 
which it deals ? Can the science, which abstracts 
from so much, still retain any real content for itself, 
and must it not necessarily lose itself in empty 
generalities ? These questions are not perhaps 
capable of being answered in an unambiguous way, 
or without considerable balancing between opposite 
ways of understanding the language of Aristotla 
But the attempt to deal with them is necessary to 
any one who would estimate fairly the results of 
his thought and the influence he had upon sub- 
sequent times, and, above all, upon the history of 
theology. 

We may begin by guarding against a possible 
misunderstanding. Aristotle is fly no means an 
empiricist, yet no one can doubt that he makes 
Wl. Eth., X, 7. ‘ 
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immediate experience the starting-point of his thought; 
and that, indeed, he conceives of all truth as being, 
if not based upon such experience, yet ultimately 
derived from it. No one could show greater interest 
in collecting facts, and in testing all the theories 
which they had suggested to previous writers or 
to the ordinary consciousness of men. Aristotle 
made many collections of data which were relevant 
to his special enquirigs, nor was he impatient in 
chronicling s\ieh data, even when he could make no 
immediate scientific use of them. This is equally 
true in relation to the structure and processes of 
animal life, to the varieties of ethical sentiment, to 
the different kinds of political organisation and to 
the manifold forms of philosophical opinion. Aris- 
totle's aim is always to take as complete a view as 
is possible of all the phenomena relevant to the sub- 
ject he is investigating. Nor can he be said to have 
ever neglected — as Bacon supposes him and all the 
ancients to have neglected — to look for negative 
instances. On the contrary, his first effort is in- 
variably to seek out any appearance of disparity 
or contradiction between the different phenomena, or 
between the aspects in which they have presented 
themselves to different persons. His principle and 
his practice are aff the very outset to bring to light 
as many such difficulties as he can discover; and he 
even holds that we cannot be sure that we have 

VOL. I? L 
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reached the truth of the subject under investigation, 
unless we are able, by means of it, to explain not 
only the phenomena or opinions if they have a real 
basis, but also to show the reason of the mistake when 
they have none.^ A principle of science isi thus 
supposed to emerge, in the first instance at least, 
as the result of a synthesis of the phenomena to be 
explained, and as the key to all the difficulties con- 
nected therewith. And if Aristotle bo not aware 
of the necessity of our modern methwis of analysis 
and experiment, and sometimes is too ready to 
assume that he has all the necessary data without 
them, at any rate he cannot be accused of failing 
to make his inductions as complete as possible, or 
of theorising without an attempt to realise all the 
difficulties of his subject. 

There is, however, another aspect of Aristotle’s 
conception of science. All induction is with a view to 
deduction or demonstration, and these, for Aristotle, 
are two processes which are quite independent of 
each other. Hence, in order to deduction, we must 
first, by means of induction and dialectical discussion, 
attain to some general principle from which infer- 
ences may be drawn. Farther, all this process of 
discussion only gives occasion for the intuitive action 

^ Eih,^ 1154a, 22. In the beginning 9l the 7th book of the 
Ethicitf Aristotle explains this method of investigation, and 
examples of it may be found at the beginning of msny of his 
works. 
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of reason, which grasps the principle of the subject, 
and perceives its self-evidencing character. We 
might, therefore, say that Aristotle starts from the 
a posteriori to find the a priori', in other words, 
that be begins with a view of truth as a mass of 
separate phenomena, which seem to be given to the 
mind from without, and that he regards the intellectual 
comprehension of these data as attained only when 
the mind finds Usdf in its objects, or grasps as 
their explanatfbn a principle which needs no evidence 
but itself. The process is otherwise described by 
Aristotle as one in which we advance from what is 
first to us to that which is first in the nature of 
things. This regress from phenomena to their 
principles is, however, a preliminary process, and 
the proper movement of science begins with these 
principles and seeks to show by demonstration all 
that is involved in theuL* 

Now we might at first be disposed to interpret 
this as meaning simply that the scientific man finds 
the starting-point of investigation in the immediate 
appearances of sense, that he soon discovers that these 
appearances, in the first 'view of them, are inconsistent 
and even contradictory to each other, but that, by 
bringing them together and comparing them, he rises 
to an explanation, which enables him to remove their 
apparent inconsistency and bring them all into agree- 
ment with each other. But this is not what Aristotle 
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Bays. He does not expect that science will ever bo 
able to explain the particulars of sense from which it 
starts; for, in his view, science, as such, deals with 
the universal and the necessary, while the particulars 
of sense have in them an element of contingoncy 
which cannot be referred to any such principle. The 
world, indeed, is conceived by him as consisting in a 
multitude of individual things, in each of whifeh 
some specific principle is manifested ; but this specific 
principle is not supposed to account f5r all that we 
find in the individual things, still less for all that 
happens to them. It cannot in this way explain any- 
thing that results from the particular material basis 
in which the form of the species is realised, or from 
the external relations into which the particular object 
is brought, but only the properties that are neces- 
sarily involved in the form and can be logically proved 
to be so involved. And, as logical proof for Aristotle 
means simple deduction, it would seem to follow that 
a science must be made up of universal judgments, 
which are analytically deducible from each other. It ’ 
is probahlc that Aristotle was misled in some degree 
by the example of mathematics, and that he did not 
realise,^ what Kant afterwards showed, that there is a 
synthetical movement of thought in every step of the 

.^Professor Cook Wilson has pointed out to me that in one 
passage of the Mttaphysic (1051a, 22 seg.) Aristotle seems to 
discern the synthetic character of mathematical proof; but this 
is an isolated statement* 
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process by which the science of mathematics is built 
up. It is true that he calls attention to the fact that 
mathematics has not to do with substances, but only 
with special aspects of them which are abstracted from 
their other aspects. And he also points out that 
there are many such aspects of substances, e.g. their 
motion, which may be made the subjects of special 
sciences. Still he seems to contemplate it as the ideal 
of a science, that it should be based upon the defini- 
tion of a substance — a definition which expresses the 
form realised in such a substance — and that its 
demonstrations should result in the exhibition of all 
the propria which are analytically deducible from that 
definition.^ 

^ Objection might be taken to the above statementa, if they were 
intended as a complete account of Aristotle’s views upon logical 
method. They correspond to the ideal of science which is expressed 
in the Metaphysic^ Book 7. In the Posterior Analytic we find two 
other views which are not easily reconcilable either with it or 
with each other. In the Jirst bock nothing is said of substances, 
as such ; but the general conception of demonstration is still that 
it is deduction of ptvjma from a definition. And it is implied, 1 
think, that this definition must express the formal cause of the 
snhject — say, a triangle — of which the science treats. Aristotle 
seems mainly to be thinking of mathematics, though, as stated 
above, he does not apprehend the synthetic character of mathema- 
tical reasoning. In the second book, however, demonstration is 
taken as the proof of the existence of an attribute, or the occurrence 
of an event, through its otpn definition : and this definiticn may be 
given through the effici^t, as well as the formal and final causes. 
Further, the cause in question is always the proximate cause, and 
nothing is said as«to the mode in which this cause is to be con- 
nected with the definition of the subject, which in the first book 
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Now it is hardly necessary to say that Aristotle’s 
actual efforts at scientific construction do not conform 
to this type. He is not content, in practice, to seek 
for some abstract principle or definition of the object 
in question, and then to derive everything analytically 
from it. What he usually does is, first, to establish 
by induction and dialectical reasoning some very 
general view of the subject of investigation, and then 
to distinguish different elements within it, and to 
endeavour, by further inductions and Inferences, to 
determine their relations as parts of a whole which is 
one with itself through all its differences. He thus 
proceeds not from the concrete to tho abstract, but 
from the abstract to the concrete, not by analysis and 

was spoken of as supplying the middle term in scientific demonstra* 
tion. Another view is suggested in the Mtiaphysic (Book 7, ch. 11 
seg.) by the fact that Aristotle has great difficulty in determining 
that the definition of a substance should express only its form and 
not its matter. There and more .definitely in his works upon the 
science of nature (especially Phys.^ II, 8, and the Part, An,, I, 1) it 
is recognised that there are two lines of scientific enquiry; one, 
which deals with the final cause (which is shown to be one with 
the formal cause) and the properties deducible therefrom; and 
another, which deals with the necessary conditions of its realisa- 
tion, and, therefore, with material and efficient causes. Matter, 
of course, is here taken not as the indcterimiiato basis of all exist- 
ence of which he speaks in Met., 1020o, 24, but as equivalent to 
the material constituents (in our sense) of the plants or animals. 
This corresi)ouds to the view of Plato Bpol^,n of above (pp. 130, 
241). I shall Lave to say more of it in the next chapter. In 
reference to these differences, I can only suggest that Aristotle 
forgets or modifies his general statements, when he has to deal 
with particular branches of science. 
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formal deduction, but by differentiation and integra- 
tion; or, in other words, by the evolution of differences 
and the reconciliation of them or the discovery of their 
relative character. In fact, there is no other way in 
which scientific investigation can possibly proceed if it 
would lead to any profitable result. For what in all 
cases investigation must seek after is to exchange the 
vagiaely determined wholes of our iruinediate empirical 
consciousness for that clear articulation and necessary 
connexion ofHhe different elements or aspects of a 
subject, or, in other words, for that systematic complete- 
ness and unity, which we call science. If we would 
determine the nature of any whole, says Aristotle 
himself on one occasion,^ we must divide it into its 
elementary parts and endeavour to define each of them 
separately: but, in practice at least, he is never 
content to conceive any real whole as the mere sum of 
the parts or as the resultant of their action* and 
reaction upon each other, but seeks to discover how 
the relative independence of the parts is consistent 
with, and subordinated to, the unity of the whole. 
Thus in the Politics he regards the separate families as 
the elementary parts, or primitive cells, out of which 
the State is made up, but he is not content to treat 
the State as a multitude of families acting externally 
upon each other ; father he maintains that ' the State 
is prior to the family,’ or in other words, that it is the 
^PosU An., 96b, 15 . 
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higher ethical unity of the State, which first enables 
us to comprehend fully tlie function of the family as 
a constituent part of it. 

But, though the actual science of Aristotle does 
not agree with his logical ideal, it would be a 
mistake to suppose that this ideal is without 
influence upon his philosophy. On the contrary, his 
logical ideal is the counterpart of his conception of 
individuality as involving, so to speak, a nucleus of 
specific determination in each individual substance, 
which is embedded in a mass of accidents. In other 
words, Aristotle sharply divides the individual as 
an object of sense from the universal principle which 
is realised in it, and which enables us to make it 
an object of science. He separates tlie individual 
as having a specific character from the individual as 
this particular being in its particular environment. 
Nor does it carry us much farther that in one passage 
in the Metaphysics he speaks as if there wore a definite 
form and a definite matter for every individual,^ so 
long as the form and the matter are not conceived as * 
essentially and entirely relative to each other, that 
is, so long os the latter is conceived as in any sense 
accidental or as the source of accidents. For, so long 
as the separation of these two factors of reality is 
maintained, we are obliged to regard the true nature 
of the individual as consisting in that which he 
1 Met,^ 1071a, 28. 
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is, or would be, apart from all relation to other 
individuals. Nor can we, on Aristotle’s principles, 
consider this as a mere distinction of the different 
points of view from which we regard the individual, 
as, on the one hand, a separate being, and as, on the 
other hand, a part of a more comprehensive in- 
dividuality. Aristotle, indeed, seems at times to 
encourage this conception, as when he tells us that 
an individual human being, when severed from society, 
is no more wostby of being called a man than a hand, 
when separated from the body, would be worthy of 
being called a hand. Are we then to say that there 
are different degrees of substantiality or individuality, 
and that a civic society is a higher kind of substance 
than an individual man ? Could the Aristotelian 
philosophy allow of such a conception of substance 
or individuality ? 

There are some passages in Aristotle in which this 
conception is at least suggested. Thus in the seventh 
book of the Metaphysics ^ he raises the question how a 
substance can be defined. To define it, he argues, we 
must resolve it into its elements ; but what can these 
elements be? They cannot be substances, for sub- 
stances by their very nature as individuals are separated 
from each other, and different substances cannot be 
contained in one Shbstantial unity. Yet they cannot 
be other than substances, for it is impossible to suppose 
» Mtt., VII, 13. 
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a substance made up of qualities or relations. It 
would appear, therefore, that a substance cannot be 
resolved into any elements at all, and, therefore, 
cannot be defined. Yet the substance is just that 
which we seek to define; indeed, it is on the defini- 
tion of it that all demonstrative science is based. 
Aristotle ends with the promise of a further dis- 
cussion of the subject, a promise which is nowhere 
adequately fulfilled.^ 

Yet there are passages in this ^dhapter which 
seem to suggest that what from one point of view 
may be regarded as an individual substance or 
self-determined whole — say, an individual man — 
may from another point of view be regarded as a 
res mcompleia, an imperfect individuality, when we 
realise his essential relation to other individuals 
in society.* If, however, Aristotle had ever entered 

^So far as I am aware, the jonly attempt which he makes in 
this direction is in a passage already quoted {Met., 10456, 16) in 
which he speaks of form and matter as essentially correlative. 
This, however, could not really solve the difficulty ; for, in the 
first place, this correlativity is not consistently maintained; and, 
in the second place, even if it were maintained, it would not 
enable us to distinguish different elements in the form. For 
Aristotle does not seem here to be speaking of matter in the sense 
of the logical genus. 

^ Met., 1030a, 2. This seems to be invqjved in what he says 
of the principle that ^ that e.g. in the 

number 2, the two units exist only potentially, while they exist 
actually only when the units are separated from each other. This 
would seem to point to the only possible solution of the dTo^ 
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upon his course of explanation, he would have been 
carried on, like Plato, from the individual to the 
State and from the State to the world, and he would 
have been able to find absolute individuality only where 
Plato found absolute universality, in the universe as a 
whole or in God as its principle. In other words, he 
would have been obliged to regard all other individual 
substances but God or the universe as imperfectly 
individualised, and he would have been compelled at 
the same time to treat the conception of the contingent 
or accidental as existing only from the point of view 
of the part. But to have done this would have been 
to go quite beyond the general principles which he 
acknowledges in all his speculations. Aristotle, 
indeed, as we shall see, holds that there is in God 
a unity which transcends and comprehends all the 
forms of things, a unity of the intelligible world ; but 
he never imagined that any such unity is to be found 
in the world of experience. 

To discover Aristotle's view of the liighest kind 
of unity to which science can attain, we must turn 

with which the chapter ends, whether a substance can be composed 
of substances or of elements that are not substances, both of which 
alternatives are impossible. It can, we may answer, be composed 
of substances, but these substances can exist in it only potentially 
or as elements of its higher individuality. They can exist actually 
only when this hi^er substance is destroyed. Tliis seems the 
necessary consequence of Aristotle’s reasoning, but he nowhere 
accepts it. Kor, indeed, could he accept it without great modifi- 
cations in his theory of oMtu, 
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to the De Anima, where he treats it mainly from 
the point of view of the subject of knowledge. 
In that treatise he discusses the position of intelli- 
gence in relation to the complex nature of man, and 
endeavours to explain its nature as a universal facility 
which yet is subjected in its development to the 
conditions of man’s finite life. For while, as I have 
stated above, ^ it is the characteristic of reason to 
be determined by nothing but itself, yet it cannot 
act or develop itself in man withoitl the aid of 
sensuous perception and imagination. It must, there- 
fore, be capable of receiving impressions, and, indeed, 
of receiving impressions from all the objects which 
can be known by it ; yet, on the other hand, these im- 
pressions must not alter its own nature or do anything 
except to give it occasion to determine itself. How 
is it possible to combine such opposite conditions ? 
To discover Aristotle’s answer to this question, it is 
necessary to follow somewhat closely the pregnant 
and somewhat obscure utterances in which he sets 
before us his view of the rational life of man. 

In the first place, he declares^ that there is an 
analogy between reason and sense, in so far as both are 
capable of being alfected, in some way, by objects, and 
so stimulated to apprehend them. Yet, as he contends 
such affection or stimulation only inakes them realise 
what potentially they are. Hence in apprehending 
^ Fp. 292 «eg. s 331 seq. An., Ill, 4 aeq. 
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their objects, sense and reason may be said to be only 
apprehending themselves. But there is a two-fold 
difference between them. For, in the first place, 
each sense is confined to a definite object — the ear 
to sound, the eye to colour, etc. — and even that object 
it can apprehend only within certain limits of in- 
tensity. But r^son has no limit to its capacity in 
either of these aspects : it is capable of apprehending 
all objects and under all conditions. Like pure 
matter, it i^^ a potentiality for all the forms of 
things; for it has no nature of its own which could 
come between it and other things or prevent it 
from seeing them as they are. Hence it is not 
going beyond itself in knowing anything else. Rather 
in all knowledge it is realising its own nature and 
BO coming to a consciousness of itself. We may. 
therefore, say that it is absolutely impassive, in so 
far as in no exercise of its knowing faculty is it 
drawn beyond itself or subjected to a foreign 
influence. Rather in apprehending objects it ‘gains 
the mastery* over them, and uses them to evolve 
its own powers. While, therefore, the data of 
sense may supply the first occasion for its action, 
the principle of its activity is always in itself, and 
we have to conceive all the process of its develop- 
ment as ..one of ^elf< determination ; or, as Aristotle 
puts it, of the determination of the passive by 
the active reason. Aristotle's conception of reason, 
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however, as at once a universal receptivity and a pure 
activity, has given occasion to so much controversy 
that it seems desirable to quote his own words> 
•'Here,” he declares, "we have to bring in a 
distinction of elements or factors, which prevails 
throughout all nature. For in every kind of reality 
we find, on the one hand, a matter as the potentiality 
out of which it is produced, and, on the other 
hand, a cause or active principle which realises itself 
therein: and this distinction necessar^y extends to 
the soul. There is then a reason, the characteristic of 
which is that it becomes everything, and a reason the 
characteristic of which is that it produces everything. 
And the latter exists as a positive source of activity,® 
like light which turns potential into actual colour. 
Now it is this form of reason which exists separately, 
unmingled and impassive, its very being consisting 
in its activity; for that which is active is always 
superior to that which is passive, and the determining 
principle to the matter it determines. But science, 
in which active reason realise? itself, is one with 
the reality which is its object ; while the potentiality 
of science, though prior to actual science in time 
in the individual, is posterior to it even in time, if 
we speak generally. Nor must we suppose that the 
active reason sometimes thinks arifi sometimes does 

An,, III, 5. 

* (bt TU, 1 think the opposition of to vrifnioa » suggested. 
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not think ; it thinks always, though it manifests this 
its essential nature only when it has been separated; 
and it is of it alone that we can say that it is 
immortal and eternal. We however” (as the finite 
subjects in whom reason realises itself) “ are liable to 
forgetfulness; for though the rational power which 
is in us cannot, be affected by anything else, there 
is also in us a passive reason, which is capable of 
decay and death, and except by means of this passive 
reason we do not think anything.” 

In this chapter we can see very clearly the diffi- 
culties under which Aristotle is placed in attempting 
to bring together the two aspects of man’s intelli- 
gence, as a universal principle which yet must be 
conceived as developing itself in a finite individual 
subject. Reason, from the fonner point of view, is 
impassive and active and it can be determined by 
nothing but itself. Yet at first it exists in man 
only as a potentiality ; and as a potentiality 
it would se^ra to be exposed to influences from 
without, while, as a universal potentiality, it 
would seem to be exposed to such influences from 
everything. How does Aristotle unite these two 
apparently contradictory characteristics of it? He 
does so, as I have already pointed out, pimply 
by showing thaf all that such influences can do is 
to become the occasion, not of imposing anything 
upon reason, or putting anything into it from without, 
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but onlj^oi calling out its power of determining 
itself. Its universal potentiality or^ openness to 
everything — which at first sight looks like emptiness, 
and seems to involve its being subjtet to every im- 
pression — ^is really a capacity of overpowering every 
such impression, and finding itself in everything. 
'*It must therefore^ since it apprehends all things, 
be pure and unmingled, that it may overcome all 
objects, that is, that it may know them.”^ 

But this, again, raises the question^how objects 
are in the first instance given to reason? Aristotle 
answers that they are given to it through the per- 
ceptions of sense, and the images which are derived 
therefrom. But we have to remember, in the first 
place, that even the perceptions of sense are not for 
Aristotle mere impressions; for, as we have seen, 
objects act upon sense only to call out its own 
potentiality. Thus the activity of sense already 
strips objects of their ‘sensible matter,' and appre- 
hends only their ‘sensible forms.' These sensible 
forms, again, which are taken up into the imagin- 
ation, though they are free from the sensible matter 
of their objects, have still what Aristotle calls an 
‘intelligible matter*® attaching to them, in so far 
as they are iniages of objects in space and time, 

* 

^£>e An.y 429a, 10. 

^Aristotle’s conception of * intelligible matter’ has a close analogy 
to Kaut’a aoctriwe to tVio torma ol sense JMet., 10). 
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and not, therefore, objects of pure thought. Thus 
they are not in the highest sense intelligible, 
though, as Aristotle maintains, we cannot think at 
all without them. They are the vehicles in 
which the forms of things are brought within the 
reach of our intelligence, the occasions for pure 
reason to exercise its faculty and to evolve its 
potentiality. It is in this sense, then, that Aris 
totle says that the development of knowledge means 
the determination of reason as passive or potential 
by reason as active. But he is obliged to add that 
such determination is not possible, except so far as 
the passive reason is already supplied with the 
images of sense; and that it is in these images or 
sensible forms, and not directly in itself, that the 
reason finds at first the objects or forms which are 
purely intelligible.^ In this way the self-determina- 
tion of the mind does not exclude its receiving its 
forms through the medium of sense and imagina- 
tion ; for, in doing so, it is not receiving into itself 
anything foreign, but only, as it were, recovering and 
recognising what is its own. All that reason has to 
do is to set aside or discount the intelligible matter 
in such images, in order to grasp its x)roper object, 
the object in which alone it can find itself. 

roTt etSeffi rots St(r0ifT6is rd wcnfTd ijn {De An., 432a, 4). Our 
actualised knowledge for Ariatotle is of the individual, which is pre- 
sented in sense or imagination (cf. ifet., I0S7a, 19), though we 
can diBlinguish the nniversal irom the particuiat clement in it. 
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We see, then, how it is that Aristotle could make 
a distinction between the active and the passive 
reason, and yet regard them as one. The reason of 
man, in his view, is identical with the absolute reason, 
with this difference — that the absolute reason is com- 
plete in itself, and independent of all time-process, 
while in man reason, at first, appears as a potenti- 
ality which can be developed only by means of the 
data of sense. Yet these data are merely means or 
occasions of its own action, and what it finds in 
them, or rather, we might say, extracts from them, is 
the pure forms which are one with its own nature. 
In this sense, therefore, it is never determined by 
anything but itself. We are not, therefore, to think 
of the active reason as something external to the 
individual, but simply as the correlate of the 
universal potentiality which belongs to him as a 
finite subject, who cannot realise himself at once, 
but only by a process of development. Our know- 
ledge, as knowledge, is the manifestation of a 
universal principle, and yet, from another point of 
view, it is dependent on a sensible process, which 
must be stimulated from without by its appropriate 
objects. Thus it is limited in its evolution by the 
conditions of a sensitive life, from which, nevertheless, 
it emancipates itself in so far as it^is realised. We 
know, indeed, as 'spectators of all time and exist- 
ence,* as conscious subjects who art only is they 
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think and think as they wrt\ for intelligence is the 
same thing in all in whom it is developed, and in 
every one its nature is to emancipate itself from 
individual conditions, and to regard things not from 
the point of view of a particular organism, but from 
the point of view of a pure subject of knowledge. 
Hence, while, in one sense, reason is what is most 
our own, in another sense it may be said to be in- 
dependent of the individuality in which it is realised ; 
for, in so fiir as we know, it is not our individu- 
ality which is in question, but the reason that dwells 
in us; and if this reason were completely realised, 
it would be an intelligence which no longer took 
any account of the particular self as a being with a 
determinate individual existence in space and time. 
It would not remember nor expect, and it would be 
free from all feelings of love and hate, wliich depend 
on the personal relations of this individual. Nay, 
we may go farther : for, as all finite individu- 
ality would drop out of view for a subject which 
contemplated only the forms of things in their pure 
ideal relations with each other, there would for it be 
no difference in things which would not be at once 
transparent, and therefore no ’iprocess from one thing 
to another. Discourse of reason would cease in the 
pure intuition of truth in its unity. 

This view of reason will tecome more intelligible, 
if we follow Aristotle a little farther in the contrast 
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he draws between pure reason and the discursive 
faculty which, for want of a better name, we might 
call the understanding. Reason, as we have seen, 
apprehends its objects in their intelligible forms, 
freed from all the images of sense. It grasps' the 
ideal unity which is hidden from us by the sensible 
or intelligible matter, that is, by the manifold sensuous 
or imaginative elements in connexion with which 
they are at first presented. For it, therefore, objects 
are simple and indivisible, as is the a6t of thought 
wherein they are known. And, as this intuitive act 
is completely one with itself and does not admit of 
division, it excludes the possibility of error. In 
this activity of reason, therefore, there are no 
degrees of knowledge; we either know the truth 
altogether or we do not know it at all. In 
our ordinary consciousness of things, on the other 
hand, we have to admit the possibility of many 
intermediate stages between absolute ignorance and 
complete knowledge: for in ordinary experience we 
have to deal not with transparent unities in which 
no element can be separated from the rest, but 
with complex data including in themselves many 
disparate elements, which may be connected with 
each other but cannot be identified. And in forming 
such connexions, the discuraive reason or under- 
standing has to proceed by judgment and inference. 
Thus it moves from one point or datum to another. 
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without haviug, at least while the process lasts^ 
any intuition of the unity of the whole. The highest 
result of this discursive process, however, is just to 
attain such an intuition; and when the intuition 
comes, it will make the process of thought super- 
fluous ; for the mind, to which the whole object is an 
indivisible unity,, has no longer any need to connect 
the parts together by any links of argument. 

In the last paragraph, I am perhaps going a little 
beyond the Wprds of Aristotle, but not, I think, 
beyond what is implied in them. For the simplicity 
and indivisibility of the objects of reason cannot be 
taken as absolutely excluding all difference, but 
only as meaning that no element can be separated 
from the rest We may, therefore, illustrate what 
Aristotle means by comparing the kind of know- 
ledge of a science which is possessed by the 
learner or discoverer — for whom every new step is 
a surprise till it has been brought by reasoning into 
connexion with what is already known — with the 
kind of knowledge possessed by one who grasps the 
science as a unity in which every truth involves all 
the others. In this sense, the whole process of 
learning might bo described arf the process whereby 
discursive passes into intuitive reason; for the ideal 
which in all investigation we are seeking, and in 
which alone the scientific impulse can be satisfied, 
is that of a unity of knowledge which is completely 
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differentiated into all its parts and yet seen to be 
one with itself through all its differences. The 
great steps in the progress of thought are just 
those in which some new insight makes a scattered 
mass of observations and inferences suddenly coalesce 
into one indivisible body of truth. 

While, however, we may fairly interpret in this 
way what Aristotle says of the indivisible objects 
of . reason, we have to remember that for him these 
objects are not the phenomena of ordinary experience 
but the intelligible forms of things, and these alone. 
For it is only * in things without matter ’ that 
reason finds the objects, which it can identify with 
itself. Hence Aristotle goes on to contrast these 

objects not only with sensible objects but even 

with all objects which possess ‘intelligible matter.’ 
Anything that has quantity — ^anything that occui)ies 
a part of space and time — has in it an imagina- 
tive element which is inconsistent with the pure 
unity of thought. A quantitative whole, indeed, 
may be apprehended as a unity and by one 
indivisible act of mind ; for, though divisible, it 
may not be actually divided in our apprehension 
of it. In other words, we may take it as con- 
tinuous or as discrete just as we please ; and 

while, in the forxfier case, the^act of mind by 
which it is apprehended is one and indivisible, in 
the latter case the mental activity becomes divided 
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into several acts like its object. But in the case 
of the pure form, there is no such alternative 
possibility. The intelligible form, as such, is simple, 
and it cannot be apprehended except in one indivisible 
act of thought ; for in the case of such a form, as 
we have already seen, we must either have absolute 
knowledge, or we must be completely ignorant.^ ^ 

In the contrast thus drawn by Aristotle between 
an object quantitatively determined, and an object of 
pure thoughtf there is a measure of truth; for a 
quantity, as such, is not an organic whole. We 
may take it either in its unity with itself or in its 
difference, either in its continuity or in its discretion, 
as we please ; but we cannot conceive it as an object 
which is one 'vC^ith itself in and through its difference, 
BO long as we take it simply as a quantity. On the 
other hand, anyone who leaves out the quantit£itive 
aspect of things altogether, in order to reach their 
unity, will, so far, be making that unity empty and 
abstract. He will be securing unity not by synthesis, 
but by the omission of difference and multiplicity. 
And if he proceeds farther in this direction, the 
simplicity be attains will not be that of a whole 
which is indivisible — because no part of it can be 
conceived without the rest — ^but that of a bare identity, 

^ De An.t 430h, 5-20. We must however always remember that in 
our knowledge the poCt vaSriTiK^s is always involved, and we cannot 
voci'v it€v ^PTda/MToSf though we may discount the image. 
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which is one with itself because it has no content 
at all. The exclusion of the quantitative from the 
unity of the pure form thus suggests a suspicion 
that Aristotle is seeking for unity by the way of 
abstraction. And this suspicion is confirmed ly what 
he says in the immediate context,^ in which he seems 
to be answering the objection that the pure forms 
cannot be simple because they have negatives or oppo- 
sites, which are apprehended by the same act of mind 
whereby we grasp the forms themseWes; for the 
knowledge of opposites is one. If this be the case, 
therefore, it seems impossible that the knowledge of 
such forms can be attained by a simple and in- 
divisible act of mind. 

Now, the true answer to tliis diflQculty would seem 
to be that, as correlated factors in one conception, the 
positive and the negative, the form and its opposite, 
are apprehended in one indivisible act of thought, and 
that, in this sense, they constitute a simple and 
indivisible unity. But the answer of Aristotle appears 
to be not this, but that the negatives or oj>posites of 
the pure forms exist only in the phenomenal world, in 
the region of matter and change. Hence also the 
mind only apprehends the negatives or opposites of the 
forms along with them, in so far as it has a material 
or sensible basis, and, therefore, itsSf belongs to the 
world of change. But for the absolute intelligence no 
^DeAn., 43ai», 20. 
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opposition or negation can exist It has no connexion 
with matter, and, therefore, no alternative potentiali- 
ties. In its pure intuitive energy it is simply positive 
or affirmative of itself, and has not to deal with the 
negative, even as a possibility.^ 

Now I will not say that such language is quite 
conclusive as to Aristotle’s views. It is possible to 
take it as meaning simply that all oppositions and 
differences of thought are rektive, and imply a unity 
which transcends them ; and that a perfect intelligence 
must contemplate all things in relation to this unity. 
If we adopted this view, we might say that Aristotle 
does not dismiss negation and opposition as unreal or 
as not entering into the objects of reason, but simply 
contends that they are never to be taken as absolute 
negation or opposition ; in other words, that they are 
only to be regarded as expressing the negative relation 
to each other of the indivisible factors of one whole. 
But when we consider Aristotle’s general treatment of 
the idea of negation, and how he frequently attacks 
Plato for maintaining that opposites directly affect 
each other, it is difficult to attribute to liim any such 
doctrine. In his whole discussion of the law of con- 
tradiction, again, he seems to lay all the emphasis 
upon the reciprocal exclusiveness of the affirmative 
and the negative f nor does he ever seem to realise the 
truth that, if things have no positive relation, they 

1 Dt An., 430b, 24 : cf. Met, 1075b, 24. 
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cannot even exclude each other ; for, even in order to 
exclusion, they must be conceived as included in some 
larger unity. Finally, this view of Aristotle's meaning 
.is confirmed by the comparison which he draws ^ 
between the intuition by which reason apprehends ^the 
pure forms of things and the apprehension by sense of 
the ‘ special sensibles,’ which also he regards as simple 
and indivisible, independent of all judgment or infer- 
ence, and therefore exempt from the possibility of 
error. Aristotle fails to see that ev^n the special 
' sensibles cannot be apprehended without discrimination, 
nor, therefore, without mental process. On the other 
hand, even if we could conceive of something — say, a 
sensation of sound or colour — as given to the mind 
through sense, in an immediate intuition which implied 
no activity of thought, it would not supply any fit 
illustration of the intuitions of reason. For, though 
an intuition of reason may be called simple and 
indivisible, it is not in the sense of a bare unit which 
has no mediation, but in the sense of an organic unity, 
whose manifold elements are so perfectly mediated 
with each other tliat we can no longer think of any 
one of them except as involving, and involved in, the 
whole. 

To sum up the result of this lecture. Our exami- 
nation of the Aristotelian conception of science has 
shown that his separation of the theoretical from the 

430&, 29wy. 
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practical activity of reason is based upon a principle 
which greatly narrows his view of the former. 
Practice is conceived as an imperfect manifestation 
of reason because it deals with the particular; and, 
on the same grounds, practical science is regarded 
as less exact, and therefore of less scientific value 
than the other sciences. For science, in the highest 
sense of the word, has only to do with the definition 
of substances and the deduction of consequences from 
these definitions. It thus excludes from its considera- 
tion the accidental element which enters into the 
nature and the circumstances of every individual 
finite substance. It deals only with the universal, 
the pure forma of things and what is demonstrable 
from them. In the Be Anima we are carried a step 
farther, in so far as the demonstrative process itself 
appears to be discounted or transcended in the idea 
of a pure intuition of reason. For the objects wdiich 
reason grasps are, as we have seen, simple and in- 
divisible, and their whole nature must be apprehended 
ill a simple and indivisible act. Now, if we take 
this simplicity in the highest sense, it will refer not 
to an abstract unit or identity, but to the organic 
or super-organic unity of a whole, in which no part 
can ever be separated from the rest without losing 
its essential char&ter. What, on this view, Aristotle 
means, is that we know a thing truly only when its 
diversity is completely taken up into its unity, so 
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that, if . known at all, it must be known as in all its 
constituents the expression of one principle. In this 
sense it might without difficulty be acknowledged 
that the discourse of reason culminates in making 
way for an intuition, which completely transcends 
it, and renders it henceforth unnecessary. But Aris- 
totle fails to develop his view to its consequences, 
and that in two ways. In the first place, he forgets 
to trace the necessary connexion between the discur- 
sive operations of the mind and the intuition in 
which they result. At least we cannot find that he 
calls attention to the fact that the object of the 
intuition is a concrete unity, which contains in itself* 
all the elements distinguished and related by the 
discui;pive faculty, though, of course, it casts upon 
them a new light which greatly alters our first thouglits 
of them. In the second place, Aristotle’s initial error 
in making an essential division between form and 
matter, or in not carrying out fully the idea that 
they are correlative with each other, leads to a separa- 
tion of the world of experience, the world of change 
which is subjected to the conditions of space and 
time, from the world of intelligible forms which can 
be only apprehended by pure reason. Hence, as 
the unity of the intuitive reason is not reached 
by means of a synthesis which erilbraces all things 
in their concrete nature, but only by a synthesis 
of all things in their pure form without any matter, 
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it is a unity which is reached by abstraction from 
many of the aspects of reality. And it is a 
dialectical necessity that he who omits any element 
of the whole, will be driven to omit other elements 
connected with them, and others again connected with 
these, till the whole is emptied of its contents and 
reduced to a barren identity. Thus Ai-istotle, the 
most scientific of minds, had placed his philosophy, 
as it were, upon a sliding-scale, which leads ultimately 
to the mystic^ negation of all science. At the same 
time, we can see that the organic idea, which he never 
consistently applied but which never ceases in some 
degree to influence him, leaves the result of his 
philosophy somewhat ambiguous, and even makes it 
possible for some interpreters to maintain that he 
rose ‘above all dualism"^ to the conception of the 
world as a self-consistent system. Nay, he even 
seems to assert the same tiling himself.^ Before, 
however, we can venture to pronounce a final judg- 
ment upon this question, we must consider Aristotle's 
doctrine as to the nature of God and his relation 
to the world. 

^ See especially A. Bullinger, Metaphysic and his various 

other essays upon Aristotelian subjects. 

^ Met.^ 107Ga, 4. 



LECTURE THIRTEENTH. 

DOES THE PRIMACY BELONG TO REASON 
OR TO WILL? • 

In the last two lectures we have considered Aristotle's 
views of the practical and of the theoretical life, 
and the grounds on which he regards the latter as 
a purer and higher expression of reason than the, 
former. Practical reason has to realise itself in a 
subject-matter which is not purely rational but 
mixed with contingency, aind in which the univer- 
sality of pure science is reduced to generality, and 
the absolute necessity of law to the hypothetical 
necessity of empirical fact. But the theoretical 
reason is free from all such limits. Its object is 
the universal and eternal, the forms of things apart 
from their matter, and as these forms are the 
counterpart of its own nature, it may even bo said 
that its only object is itself. Prom this it follows 
that ethics cannot, as Plato supposed, be beised upon 
metaphysics. Indeed, whatever connexion there is 
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between them lies in the opposite direction; for it 
is the virtues of the moral and political life that 
form the indispensable basis or precondition for the 
development and exercise of those higher qualities 
which are shown in the life of contemplation. 

Aristotle’s exaltation of theory above practice will 
become more intelligible if we compare it with the 
opposite view which is more prevalent in modern 
times, and which regards science as confined to the 
narrow sphere^ of a finite experience, while it finds a 
way to the infinite only through ideas connected 
with our practical life. On the whole, ancient 
philosophy tended towards what has been called 
‘ intellectualism * and regarded the pure activity of 
reason as that in which man rises into the most 
intimate communion with the divine. But in modern 
times, especially since Kant, the trend of opinion has 
often been in the opposite direction, namely, to regard 
scientific knowledge as limited to the phenomenal 
world of experience, and to look to the impulses of 
the will or the demands of practical reason to 
free us from such limitations and supply us with 
grounds for belief in some higher reality. If we 
can discern the causes of this marked difference 
between the ancient point of view and that which 
has been most popular, at least in recent times, it 
will carry us some way toward the determination 
of their respective values; in other words, it will 
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help UB to decide whether the truth lies in either 
of these extremes or in some higher view in which 
the opposition between them is transcended. 

Now, we have already seen how Aristotle was 
led to his view of the primacy of the contemplative 
life. The opposite view, which has been much 
favoured in recent speculations on the nature of 
religion, finds its foremost representative in Kant. 
It was the aim of the Critique of Pure Reason to 
show that the objective world — the ^nly world of 
which we can have scientific knowledge — is a 
thorough-going system of necessity, a system of 
objects represented as existing in space and time, 
and reacting upon each other according to fixed 
laws whicli are altogether independent of our will. 
Of this objective system we, as natural beings, are 
parts, and in it we find the satisfaction of our 
immediate impulses; but there is nothing in it or 
in ourselves as parts of it, which could suggest 
the existence of any principle either within or without 
or above us other than the necessity of nature, the 
necessity that connects all objects with each other. 
When, however, we reflect on the conditions of our 
knowledge of this world of externally related pheno- 
mena, we see that such knowledge is possible only 
through the unity of the self wutlfin us and by the 
thorough-going synthesis of phenomena according to 
the principles of the understanding. For, in order 
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that objects may exist for us, it is necessary that 
the intelligence should combine the data, given in 
sense under the forfus of time and space, by the 
aid of the principles of causality, reciprocity, and 
the other principles of the understanding, so as 
to produce a connected experience — an experience 
which can be referred to one self. But this, 
again, leads to a further step in the analysis 
of knowledge; for, when we realise what is meant 
by this referencfi of experience to the unity of one 
self, we see that it involves certain ideas or ideals 
of reason, by which we are guided in applying the 
principles of the understanding. The conscious self 
in all its constructive activity — in its endeavour to 
construe its own ^ life, in its endeavour to determine 
the connexion of Jhtward phenomena, and finally in 
its effort to bring together in one both these forms 
of experience — ^is guided and stimulated by the ideas 
of the self, the world and God ; and of each of these 
it tliinks as a systematic whole which is absolutely 
one with itself through all its differences. Of these 
ideas it cannot get rid, yet neither is it possible 
for it to realise or verify them in experience. 
The ultimate verdict of the Critiqm in relation to 
them is, therefore, an open one. To reason in 
its theoretical use, they must always remain proble- 
matical, that is, they must remain ideals which it 
can and must aim at in the development of its 

VOL. I. M 
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knowledge, but which it can neither assert nor deny 
to be real. They are, as it were, ’ dark lanterns 
which illumine the object but aot themselves, which 
throw light upon experience and enable us to detect 
its phenomenal character, yet without ifevealing 
anything as to the existence of real objects corre- 
sponding to themselves. If we have any right to 
believe in the existence of any such objects, it must 
be not upon theoretical grounds, but in virtue of 
some practical necessity to affirm 4hoir reality. 

Now, such a practical necessity is fuimd in the 
moral law which, as it issues unconditioned com- 
mands, compels us to believe in our own freedom. 
And the idea of an intelligible world is just the 
conception on which we must take our stand, in 
order to think of ourselves asiself-determining beings,' 
or to refer our own actions to ourselves as their 
origin and cause. Thus while the theoretical reason 
forced us to deny that the tgo is under the law 
of necessity, which applies only to its objects, the 
practical reason reveals to us that we are under 
the law of freedom, or, in other words, that in all 
our action we are determined only by ourselves. 
But what is this law of freedom? It is the 
counterpart of the ideas of reason ; for these are all 
reducible to different applications of the conception 

^Mttaph. der Sitten, III, «<Von der aliesemen Grwze aller 
practiHclicn Philcaophie.’* 
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of self-consisfcjBnt or systematic unity. To say that 
a rational being, as such, is under the law of freedom 
means, therefore, that in all its actions it must be 
consistent with itself, and that this consiste|Lcy must 
be its sole motive. 

Now, if we free this idea from the ambiguity which 
attaches to Kant’s different expressions of it — as bare 
logical consistency, as consistency with the self, and as 
consistency with ^ the idea of a possible kingdom of 
ends ^ — what he seems to mean is that a moral life is 
one which in all its acts is in perfect organic unity 
with itself. Further, as the unity of the self is a 
principle to which all the intelligible world is relative, 
tlie moral law not only demands the systematic unity 
of the life of the individual, but postulates the idea of 
a system of the universe in which all tlie ideas of 
reason are realised, and all things are brought into 
unity with each other and with the intelligence. In 
other words, it postulates not only the freedom of the 
yidividual, but the conformity 'of all the conditions 
of his life to such freedom : or, as Kant puts it, it 
pc'stulates both the immortality of the soul to work 
out its infinite task, and the existence of God as the 
ultimate principle of unity by which the order of the 
material ivorld is conformed to the demands of self- 

^ The mm defeota of Kant’e view arise, as I have tried to show 
elsewhere {Critical PhUoaophy of Kant^ 11, p. 218), from his follow* 
ing out the first of these formulas to the exclusion of the other two* 
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determining reason, and happiness is bound up with 
goodness. 

The general result of Kant’s doctrine, then, is that, 
while there is nothing in the objective world,^ viewed 
simply in itself, to raise our thoughts above the 
necessity of nature, we find in our practical conscious- 
ness a sufficient warrant for the belief in our own 
freedom and in the existence of a spiritual Being 
like ourselves, who is the ultimate^ principle of all 
reality, and through whom, therefore, all reality is 
determined in conformity with the demands of our 
spirits. This Being we cannot, indeed, know, as we 
know the objects of ordinary experience, but the 
thought of him is bound up with the consciousness 
of self and with all the experience which the unity 
of the self' makes possible; and the belief in him 
is implied in our consciousness of the law that gives 
order and direction to our practical life. In this 
case, and in this case alone, can we vindicate our 
right to believe what we will to believe, but cannot 
know ; and the limitations which science cannot 
transcend are set aside by the imperative voice of 
duty, which compels us to think of the universe as 
ordered in conformity with itself. 

Such, in outline, is the Kaptian theory; of the 
relatiom of our ordinary experience — our immediate 
consciousness of the world and ourselvea—lo that 
higher idea of both which is presupposed by morality 
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and religion. And we find the same theory repeated 
with modifications by many writers in the present day, 
who, without adhering closely to Kantian principles, 
adopt his general conception of the limite of know- 
ledge. To such writers science seems to be confined 
to the task of tracing out the lines of natural necessity 
by which one phenomenon, or phase of existence, is 
bound to another ; and the possibility of escape from 
this iron circle of causation is supposed to be opened 
up by the revolt of human hearts against it. Thus 
the feeling of inconsistency between the conditions 
of finite existence and the obligations laid upon us by 
our spiritual nature, the demand of the soul for a good 
more complete and enduring than any of the changing 
objects of sense, or the aspiration after an ideal beauty 
which is never adequately realised in the world — are 
regarded as a sufficient warrant for casting aside the 
ordinary tests of credibility and basing belief upon the 
will to believe. In many different ways the will, or 
the heart, or the imagination, is supposed to emanci- 
pate us from the limitations of sense and experience, 
and to put us in relation to ends and objects which 
cannot be brought within the scope of science. 

^ Now it is easy to see that the two theories or 
classes' of theories^ represented by Aristotle and Kant, 
are cfiams|rically opposed to each other, and it is 
instructive to draw out the points of contrast between 
them. With Kant science is confined to the discovery 
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of the laws which determine the co-existence iind 
succession of objects and events in the finite wgrld of 
experience, and it is only through the moral conscious- 
ness and the practical faith which that consciousnpsa 
brings with it that we escape from the limits of this 
system of necessity, and rise to the idea of a spiritual 
God who rules over a free kingdom of spiritual beings. 
With Aristotle, on the other hand, moral practice is 
the hampered activity of reason, working with a matter 
which can never bo perfectly subdued or determined 
by it, exercising itself in a medium which is exposed 
to the inroads of a necessity that comes not from 
within but from without, not from itself, but from 
nature and circumstance; while it is science wliich 
emancipates reason from this foreign yoke, and raises 
it to a consciousness of all things in their ideal prin- 
cii)les, which is also a consciousness of their unity with 
the mind that knows them : for, as Aristotle says, in 
the case of things without matter, the knower and the 
known are one. Thus it is only the mind which sees 
the essential forms of things — their final or formal 
causes — that can attain to the full consciousness and 
realisation of itself. Putting this contrast in a slightly 
different w’ay, Kant holds that knowdodge can grasp^ 
only the external conditions of things, while it is the 
faith that goes with the moral consciousness which 
alone can give ns insight into the final causes, the 
ultimate forms of reality, the spiritual principles upon 
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which the universe is based. Aristotle, on the other 
hand, looks upon practice as a continual struggle with 
extemfcl necessity, wliile he thinks of Oedpla, philoso- 
phical contemplation, as the free converse of the mind 
with itself, the activity of unimpeded reason, which is 
at the same time the revelation of the nature of God 
and of the immanent purpose of the universe. In 
both cases, therefore, we have, on the one side, an 
immediate view of the world as a region of accidental 
co-existence aad external necessity, and, on the other 
side, a deeper view of it as the manifestation of a 
spiritual principle, as an organic whole in which an 
ideal design is ever realising itself. But the difference 
is that the principles to which the two views are 
referred change places, and the higher religious and 
philosophical consciousness is in the one case associated 
with practice and in the other with theory. 

Now this comparison is very instructive, w^hether 
we look at the points in which the two views 
agree or at those in which they differ. Looking 
first at the points of agreement, we see that they 
both start with the presupposition of a certain 
irrational or non-rational element in things which 
cannot be explained, though in the case of Aristotle 
this element is taken as objective, and in the case of 
Kant as subjective. Thus Aristotle presupposes that 
there is in the world a substratum of matter, which 
makes it impossible that formal or final causes should 
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be perfectly realised, and which obliges us to explain 
many things by an external necessity, which is closely 
allied with contingency, or, at least, leaverf* much 
room for it. In like manner, mutatis mutaTidis 
Kant bases our experience upon data of sense,* of 
which we can say nothing, except that so they are 
given. Our mind, indeed, by the aid of principles 
derived from itself can reduce these data into a 
fixed and necessary order, and so can construct out 
of them a world of experience. But •it cannot make 
this world wholly intelligible ; it cannot bring it into 
agreement with the ideas of reason which are bound up 
with its consciousness of itself. Thus in both philo- 
sophies the immediate world of experience is conceived 
as one in which we continually encounter contingency 
or external necessity, and it is by abstraction from that 
world, or rather from the irrational element in it, that 
we are supposed to attain to the consciousness of 
an intelligible refility, which is determined only by 
idea or spiritual principles of connexion. These 
principles, however, are to Kant only objects of a 
practical faith which science cannot verify; while, to 
Aristotle, they are the supreme objects of science, 
and, indeed, if we take the word science in its 
strictest sense, they are the only objects of science. 

Now there is a plausible explanation of this 
difference of view which many moderns would be 
ready to give. It is that Aristotle is still entangled 
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in the illusive search for formal or final causes which 
belongs to the metaphysical stage of thought. He has 
not yfti discovered what later philosopherB were to 
discover — that that search is hopeless, and that all we 
can do is to observe the qualities of things as they 
present themselves, to determine their quantitative 
relations, and to find out the laws that govern their 
co-existence and succession. To attempt anything 
more is to go beyond the possibility of science; it is 
to substitute tothropomorphic fancies for the truths 
which we are able to ascertain by scientific methods. 
When we think we discover design in nature, what 
we see is not her real lineaments, but the reflexion of 
our own faces. If we can attain to more than this, 
the grounds of our belief must be not objective but 
subjective, not derived from scientific scrutiny of the 
world w'ithout, but by listening to some voice that 
speaks within us. If, therefore, we have any right 
to a faith that there is in nature a principle kindred . 
in some way io our own spirits, and that this principle 
is the real cause or substance of the world without us, 
we must find its ground simply in this — that, as Kant 
showed, we cannot be true to ourselves or live in 
accordance with the law of our own rational bemg 
without presupposing or postulating such a principle. 
Hence modern philosophy must speak with a humbler 
voice than the philosophy of Plato and Aristotle. 
It must not pretend to determine scientifically 
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highest principles of reality. It must he content 
if it can find grounds for a rational faith that, behind 
the phenomenal veil which hides the truth of things 
from ns, there is a divine reality which corresponds to 
the highest needs of our souls. For us, in this re^on 
of appearance, the true can never be coincident with 
the good ; but our soiils refuse to believe in their 
ultimate discord, and this refusal is itself a sufficient 
evidence that, if we could see the whole truth, vire 
should find that they coincide. • 

It may, however, as I think, be shown that 
tliere is a better way out of the difficulty. The 
sharp antithesis between the phenomenal and the 
real or intelligible worlds which is common to 
Aristotle and Kant — whether it be conceived wdtli 
the former as a contrast between the sphere of 
opinion and that of science, or with the latter as a 
contrast between the sphere of science and that of 
faith — is tlie result of a false abstraction. Tlicre is 
no phenomenal world, no world in which reality is 
veiled from us by a material or irrational element. 
The only distinction is between the world as im- 
perfectly conceived and the world as more adequately 
interpreted. Nor is it true in regard to any object 
that the utmost science can attain is to find out 
the external relations of co-existence or succession, 
in which it stands to other objects. It is, indeed, 
true that this kind of explanation is the primary 
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work of science, und that, as I have said in a 
previous lecture, neither Plato nor Aristotle had an 
adequate perception of the difficulty and extent of 
this work. It is also true that the higher teleo- 
logical view of nature cannot be readied, except in 
so far as this humbler work of science has been 
achieved. But it is impossible to admit tbo abstract 
contrast between mechanism and teleology in the 
sense in wliich it lias often been maintained. For, 
in the first jilaee, recent times have seen a new 
attempt to use the conceptions of organism and 
organic evolution in the explanation of the pheno- 
mena of nature and, particularly, of the phenomena 
of the life of plants and animals. But any appli- 
cation of sucli categories to natural beings involves 
that the kingdom of nature is not cut off by any 
shai*jr^iiie of division from the kingdom of spirit; 
but that there are in nature indications of the 
saiiio upward movement towards an ideal end, which 
is continued in a higher form in the moral effort 
of the human will to attain an absolute got)d. In 
this sense, modern thought has recognised the same 
fact which Aristotle half-poctically expresses when 
he speaks of a ' will of nature,’ which reaches beyond 
the particular impulses of the animals and seeks for 
the preservation •of the individual *uid the species. 
Even Kant himself acknowledges that it is necessary 
to use teleological ideas in dealing with living things; 
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though he treats this use as merely ‘lieuristic/ i.e, 
as supplying a necessary point of view from which 
we must carry on our scientific investigations, but 
not as enabling us to attach any real predicates 
to such beings as objects. But the division betwpen 
such a provisional hypothesis or postulate of science 
and its recognised truth is not easy to maintain — as 
is shown by the speculations of many of our modern 
biologists, whose general repudiation of teleological 
speculations does not prevent tliem from continually 
in detail making use of the idea of purpose, whenever 
it is necessary to explain any special modification of 
structure or function that seems to conduce to the 
preservation of the individual or the species. 

Wo ought not, however, to make too much of 
such concessions. For it must be allowed that the 
main work of science has been to follow out the lines 
of external conii'^xion between phenomena, and that, 
even in regard to the organic world, it generally 
jMirsucs the sanic mctliod to the same result Even, 
therefore, if in this region it cannot altogether banish 
the idea of final causes, yet it keeps that thought 
as far as possible in the background; and it treats all 
the phenomena with which it deals as the necessary 
results of the action and reaction of elements 
which are not themselves subordirated to any per- 
vading unity. And the Darwinian theory, maipy as 
are the applications of the idea of purpose to which 
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it^^has led, is itself an attempt to carry the idea 
of an external necessity, resulting from the rela- 
tions of the organism and the environment, into 
the explanation of those very phenomena ^hich 
were once thought to he the clearest evidences of 
design. 

But, in the second place, there is a better way 
of proving the limited and provisional character of 
the ordinary scientific view of nature, as a system 
of external necessity ; and Kant himself, though he 
maintained that view, and indeed, gave it a fuller 
and more distinctive philosophical expression than 
anyone before him, was also the first to supply the 
conclusive means of refuting it. For, while he 

treated the world of experience as a system of 
objects — which are external to each other in space, 
* and pass through successive phases in time, according 
to necessary laws of coexistence and succession — he 

showed also that this world of necessity stands in 

essential relation to the unity of the self that 

. knows it. Hence, any explanation of the world, or 
of any object in it, which does not take account of 
this relation, must be regarded as abstract and 
imperfect. Thus the external necessity which charac- 
terises the objective world when we regard it as 
complete in itself • (as it is generally regarded by 
fecience), must receive a new interpretation when 
we recognise that it cannot be separated from the 
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unity of the intelligence. When we rise above the 
abstractions of the ordinary consciousness and of 
science, and take a complete or concrete view of 
the facts, we see that this external necessity never 
exists apart from an identity which manifests ^itself 
in it and controls it. This identity beyond difference, 
indeed, was recognised by Kant only in the form 6i 
an ideal of reason which cannot be realised in experi- 
ence, or, in his language, of a regulative idea, which 
cannot be treated as constitutive. But this view 
implies an imperfect conception of the unity of self- 
consciousness, and is quite inconsistent with Kant*s 
own conception of the relativity of objects to that 
unity. For, if the object in its externality be an 
abstraction which requires an ideal principle of 
identity to complete it — if, in other words, the 
object always has a subjective unity underlying all ’ 
its dill'erences — we can no longer admit that Kant*s 
categories of the understanding are the highest prin- 
ciples we can apply to the contents of our experience. 
If, therefore, the special sciences confine themselves, 
to explaining the connexion of phenomena by the 
external relations of causality and reciprocity, this 
proves notliing in regard to the limits of knowledge. 
It i)rovcs only that such sciences are not able to 
speak the last word as to the nature of the objects 
with wliich they deal. For, in order to speak that 
last word, we must regard the world — and everything 
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in h to which we attribute any independent reality — 
not as an external combination of eleineiits, acting 
and reacting on each other, but as a unity which is 
one with itself through all its differences. While, 
therefore, it may be legitimate for the purposes of 
science to bring all phenomena under the form of 
rfecessity, it is obvious that this is a provisional 
way of regarding them, and that it cannot furnish 
us with any ultimate conception of rciality. “ I’lie 
truth of necessity is freedom or self-dotennin.'ition/* 
in the sense that whatever claims to be real must 
be an individual, and that no object is individual 
except in so far as it is an organic whole which 
has its principle of unity in itself. 

The result of this line of thought, then, is to 
break down the abstract opposition which Kant set 
up — between the object and the subject, between the 
world known and the self that knows it — by the dis- 
covery, in the object, of that unity wliich w^as sup- 
posed to cliaracterise the subject. But with this we 
liave also to break down the opposition between the 
theoretical and the practical life: for thq relativity 
of subject and object, self and not-self, must be 
accepted in both its aspects ; and if the object cannot 
be severed from the unity of the self, neitlier can the 
unity of the self# be severed from the multiplicity 
and externality of the object. Now Kant, as vro 
have seen, supposed that reason, in its practicaJ 
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exercise, catries with it an ideal of freedom or sdlf- 
determination, which sets it in abstract oppositioa to 
the objective world as a system of necessity. This 
also causes it to condemn that world as phenomenal, 
and to look beyond it to an intelligible worldl, in 
which all things are determined according to the law 
of liberty, and to a divine intelligence which orders 
all things according to that law. But one of the 
necessary presuppositions of this view has already 
disappeared when we have rejected the conception of 
the objective world as a world of necessity. And 
the other necessary presupposition must also dis- 
appear, when wo recognise that the subjective unity of 
self-consciousness cannot be severed from the objec- 
tive consciousness of the world in space and time. 
The relativity of object and subject to each other 
implies that the unity of the intelligence must 
be found also in the object; but it also implies 
that the intelligence or conscious self, in seeking to 
realise itself in the object, is only bringing to light 
what the true .nature of the object is. Hence, we 
cannot suppose tliat the aspirations of the «oul or the 
obligations of the will can carry us into a new region 
absolutely separated from that phenomenal world, 
which is the object of our knowledge. On the con- 
iT-ary, the practical must be viewed as continuous 
vrhh the theoretical life, and it must be recognised 
1’ at, if the former goes further than the latter, 
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it is still on the same road. The good cannot be. 
opposed to the true; for they are only different 
aspects of the relation of the same self to the 
same all-embracing whole, in which the self finds 
its objective counterpart. Thus the contrast of 
knowing and willing cannot be treated as an abso- 
lute one, so soon as we discern that in knowing we 
are coming to the consciousness of self as well as of 
the objective world, and that in action we are realis- 
ing an end which is involved in the nature of the 
world as'^well as in our own nature. It is true that 
in both cases, in knowledge as in action, the univer- 
sality of the principle that maiilfests itself in our lives 
is at first hidden from us by the conditions of its pro- 
gressive manifestation. What we know seems to be 
only the particular things with which our senses 
bring us into contact; what we will seems to be 
only the paiticular objects which excite our desires. 
We-do not reflect that all known objects already have 
taken their place in the one world to which all that 
is knowable by the one self must belong; nor that 
dll objects of desire must be sought ratione hom\ 
os the satisfaction of a self which, as it is a unity 
to which all ends are related, cannot be satisfied with 
anything but the whole. Thus through all the stages 
of their development, the theoretical and the prac- 
tical consciousness are actuated by the same princi- 
ples^ and have to contest with the same difficulties; 
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nor is it possible to separate the one from the other 
without mutilating both. 

We may put this point in a more palpable war, 
if we consider that the opposition of practical to 
theoretical reason, which Kant maintains, resolvQS 
itself into an opposition of that which ought to be 
to that which is. The good is an ‘ ought- to-be ’ of 
reason, which never is realised in the phenomenal 
world. But, if the above criticisms have any 
value, this opposition must be broken do^n on both 
sides. Eor, on the one hand, the real, which is the 
object of knowledge, cannot be regarded as a dead 
reality which exists apart from any movement in 
itself or in the intelligence which apprehends it, 
but only as the expression of an absolute intelligence 
which reveals itself both in the object and in the 
mind. Nor, on the other hand, can the good be 
taken as mere ideal, an ‘ ouglit-to-be,' which is present 
to our minds but has no necessity of realisation ; for, 
as the good of a self, it has in itself a principle to 
which all knowable objects are related. Hence it 
is realised, or is realising itself, in all tilings, even 
in those which seem most to hinder its realisation. 
It is impossible to sever the absoluteness of the 
moral law, upon which Kant so strongly insists, 
from the idea that " morality is the nature of 
things”: in other words, that it is a principle 
which is realising itself in the objective world. 
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Thus also morality passes into religion, not as with 
Kant by the external postulate of a Dms ex machiinu 
who shall bind together goodness with happiness, or 
the spiritual with the natural world, but by the 
recognition that there is one principle underlying 
both. For the very essence of religion lies in the 
consciousness that whaL we have presented to us in 
the objective world is not a foreign necessity, which 
has no relation, or only an accidental relation to 
our will, but rather an environment which is 
the necessary condition of its exercise; and, con- 
versely, that what we seek as the highest in our 
practical life, is not a mere subjective end, to which 
we try to subordinate all that is without us. Rather 
that it is one and the same end which is revealed 
both within and without, in the order of nature 
and history and in the wants and aspirations of our 
spirits. Our theoretical and our practical conscious- 
ness are thus in continuity with each other. We 
have not in the one the determination of the self 
by an objective world which is independent of us 
and our desires, succeeded in the other by tlie un- 
availing, or only partly successful, effort to subdue 
such objects to our will. We discern that, in 
knowledge, we are active as well as passive; and 
that, in practice, we are passive as well as active. 
Or, moi*e properly, we discern that the opposition 
of activity and passivity does not hold good, when 
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we are attempting to describe the relations of 
spiritual beings, who are members of the great 
organic whole of the universe, to that divine Spirit 
which is the principle of that whole. Bather we 
are obliged to say that these members are active, 
because, and just so far as, the piinciple of the 
whole is active in them. 

It appears, then, that there is an essential fallacy 
in the Kantian attempt to confine science to the 
sphere of phenomenal objects which are connected to- 
getlier only by an external necessity, and to refer 
all our higher consciousness of reality, whether re- 
ligious or philosophical, to the demands of practical 
reason. But the same criticism applies also to the 
opposite view of Aristotle, that it is the practical 
reason which is immersed in the phenomenal world — 
in the world of external necessity and contingency of 
which science in the strict sense of the term is 
impossible; while it is the theoretical reason which 
alone is able to grasp things in their essential nature, 
and to follow out the inner necessity by which all 
their attributes are connected ; and, above all, it is the 
theoretical reason alone that can rise to the contem- 
plation of God as the principle of all reality, the first 
and the final cause of the universe. We must, I 
think, recognise that in this view ajpo there is an 
unhappy divorce between the two sides of man’s life ; 
and that his higher or religious consciousness can no 
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more be conceived as abstractly theoretical than it 
can be conceived as abstractly practical. The idea 
that science is concerned only with deducing the 
nature of things from their essential definitions — 
from the formal or final cause of their being — is as 
one-sided as the Kantian conception that it has to do 
only with measuring the phenomena as they are given, 
and determining the external conditions of their 
co-existence or succession. Eor neither of these is 
possible without the other. A teleology that takes no 
account of mechanism is as imperfect as a mechanical 
philosophy that takes no account of teleology. The 
latter, indeed, is less of an illusioii ; for a science that 
deals with efficient, and not with formal or final causes, 
is a true science so far as it goes. It enables us to 
find order in the world, though it may be only an 
external order. It thus lays the true foundation for 
a systematic view of things, even tliougli it may not 
be able to give to that view the highest kind of unity. 
It exhibits to us the anatomical structure and mecha- 
nical relations of the parts of the body, though it is 
not able to detect the secret of its life. On the other 
hand, as the work of the Scholastics often showed, 
the attempt to deal directly and immediately with 
formal and final causes, is apt to load to a philosophy 
of foregone condusions, which stereotypes our first 
notions of things, and attempts, by merely analysing 
these not ions, to add to our knowledge of their objects, 
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So understood, the demonsaative syllogism of Aristotle 
becomes a mere formal exercise of thought which can 
only bring out in the conclusion what has been 
assumed, and even explicitly assumed in the premises. 

We cannot, indeed, attribute such a notion of 
science to Aristotle ; for as I liave shown in an earlier 
lecture, liis definitions were not mere reproductions 
of popular notions, but were reached by an inductive 
and dialectical process which is closely analogous to 
tlic methods of modern science. At the same time, we 
have to recognise that there were defects in Aristotle's 
logic which gave too much encouragement to the 
Scholastic inter prctatioii of it. In the first place, he 
assumed that by a direct process of induction it is 
possilde at once to rise to an explanation of nature 
by formal or final causes. Thus he thoiiglit it 2>ossil)le 
to solve the whole problem of science at one stroke, 
and did not recognise that wq must use lower cate- 
gories befoi-c we proceed to higlicr categories ; in other 
words, that ivc must connect the phenomena with 
which we are dealing in an external way as causes 
and effects of each other, before we can safely attempt 
to grasp their essential individuality and the organic 
relations by which they are bound to each other and to 
the mind that knows them. It is true that besides 
the science that demonstrates the properties of sub- 
stances through their essential definition, Aristotle 
also refers to a kind of science which has to detennine 
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the causes of particular events, such, for instance, as 
an eclipse. Like Plato, therefore, he recognises that 
the external or mechanical action-of substances upon 
each other is worthy of investigation as well as the 
formal or teleological principles that are realised in 
them. And, especially in his biological works, he 
carries the investigation of the necessary conditions, 
without which the ends of nature cannot be achieved, 
to a point far beyond the imaginary physics of the 
Timamis, Bul> such enquiries into ‘second causes* 
do not, in his view of science, take the important 
place which has been given to tliem in modern 
times; still less does he suppose that they precede 
and condition the higher kind of knowledge which 
deals with the essential forms of things.^ 

^ In one eense we might say that for Aristotle the sole avayKaiov, 
the sole condition sine qtui wm^ of the realisation of the ends of nature 
is matter. But, in his special enquiries, matter is never taken in 
the sense of the ultimate indeterminate but always as the 
specialised matter which is necessary for a particular purpose, e.<7. 
in the life of an animal or a plant. Hence the investigation of 
material causes is really an enquiry into the special actions and 
reactions of the elements of such specialised matter upon each 
other or upon the environment — ^in other words, it is an enquiry 
into efficient causes. We have, however, to observe that efficient 
cause is taken by Aristotle'^n two quite different senses. In the 
Meia^jhysiCt the efficient cause generally means a substance which 
exists prior in time to the effect, and has the same fonns realised 
in it as in the effect. (Cf. Met,, 1032a, 25, where Aristotle refers 
to his usual example: Mpuiros ytip AvOpuirov yevv^,) In other 
oases the term efficient cause is used by Aristotle in the modern 
sense, as meaning the conditions of an effect, which, as Aristotle 
also observes, do wt precede it in time {An, Post,, 95a, 22). 
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In the second place, as I tried to show in the 
last lecture, Aristotle, almost in spite of himself, is 
forced by his doctrine as to matter to recognise an 
essential opposition between the universal and the 
particular. Hence no science seems to him bxact 
except as it approximates to the type of mathematics. 
He saw, indeed, that the exactness of mathematical 
science rests upon abstraction, but he did not discern 
that the same defect of abstractness would attach 
to any attempt to determine individual substances 
apart from each other, and he even seemed to adopt 
the principle that the highest substance is that which 
is most simple. Hence, *in what he supposed to be 
the absolutely regular movement of the heavens he 
saw a higher manifestation of intelligence than in 
the confused and complex motions of earthly things 
and beings. In tliis there is obviously manifested the 
inlluence of a false ideal of knowledge: for, even if 
we conceived the stellar motions as he did, that is to 
say, as circular motions absolutely continuous and 
regular, or only irregular in so far as many spheres are 
concerned in the movement of one body, this absence 
of complexity would seem to us to involve that there 
is less, and not more, need for a spiritual principle to 
explain them. In both cases, however, in astronomy 
as in mathematics, wc are really dealing with what 
is general and abstract — with aspects of the existence 
of material objects, the exactness of our knowledge 
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of which is dependent on the fact, that we consciously 
omit, or unconsciously neglect, their relations to other 
parts or elements of reality. In like manner, the 
comparative exactness of physical science in general 
is at least partly due to the fact that we regard its 
objects merely as material things, and omit altogether 
to take into accpunt their relations to life and mind. 
Hence, though this kind of exactness seems to diminish 
as we rise in the scale of the sciences from physics to 
chemistry, froip chemistry to biology, from biology to 
psychology, this does not mean that we are passing- 
from that which is more to that which is less in- 
telligible; rather it means the reverse of this. It 
means that we are bringing our science nearer and 
nearer to the complex whole to which these abstracted 
elements belong, and, therefore, are leaving less and 
less to take its place with the accidental or inexplicable. 

It is true that, as we advance, just because we are 
leaving the region of the abstract, we are brought into 
contact witti greater difficulties. The unexplained 
remainder, that is, the numerous objects and events 
which, after all that the special sciences can do, are 
still incompletely accounted for — all this apparently 
accidental element in life does not press itself upon 
our notice, while we are dealing with tlie abstractions 
of mathematiGS, w with what we may call the natural 
abstraction of the motions of the heavenly bodies. 
Even in physics and chemistiy we are not much 
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troubled with the consciousness of it, because in these 
sciences we are satisfied with finding the causes or 
conditions of the particular phenomena, and are not 
embarrassed by the thought of any general purpose 
or teleological unity that binds all the particular 
phenomena together as elements in one whole. But 
biology brings with it the conceptions of organic unity 
and evolution ; it exhibits to us, in the plant and still 
more in the animal, a whole the parts of which are 
means and ends to each other. Her^ therefore, we 
begin to be embarrassed by the fact that the purposes 
of the individual life and of the life of the species are 
BO often thwarted and interfered with by what seem 
to be external accidents; or, in other words, that 
the environment is so often at war with the life 
instead of subserving it. And when we come to the 
spiritual life of man, with its still higher purposes and 
its deeper teleological unity, we are still more disturbed 
by what seems the frequent defeat of rational order by 
external accidents — by the catastrophe of individual 
lives that seemed to contain so high promise in them, 
by the way in which the course of social progress is so 
often stopped or turned back, and by that mixture of 
success and failure in the attainment of good, which 
renders it so difficult to discover any general meaning 
in human history. Thuo in the moral fjciences we 
are continually dealing with the struggle of the will 
of man to remould nature, and, we may add, his own 
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natural life, in conformity with his spiritual needs ; and 
these two sides of our existence, by their co-existence 
and interference with each other, by their partial 
agreement and yet frequent collision, at once tend to 
awaken in our minds the idea of a rational plan and 
purpose, and at the same time to oppress us with 
a consciousness of its imperfect realisation. It is 
thus that the practical life of man appeal's to be 
the peculiar sphere of accident and caprice, just 
because it forces upon us the conception of a universal 
system of reason wliich w'oiild not admit any accident 
or caprice at all. 

All this might make us inclined to accept the 
Aristotelian notion that ethics is the science in 
which least exactness is to bo expected, and that it 
fa excluded altogether from that sphere of demon- 
stration in which reason finds its highest exercise. 
In truth, however, such a view rests upon an 
illusion. The inorganic world taken by itself — ^in- 
cluding the heavenly bodies, which the Greeks deified, 
and even Aristotle and Plato treated as free from all 
imperfection *and accident — is the sphere of an external 
necessity which, as Aristotle discerned, is closely con- 
nected with contingency.^ It is in the organic world, 

^In jSfe^, VI, 3, Aristhtle see^ to come very near to the modem 
idea that, in the endless series of eihuient causes wo must stop 
somewhere, and that the necessity of this arbitrary stop forces ns 
to regard the whole series as contingent. But Aristotle does not 
definitely say this. Elsewhere he seems to take as contingent 
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and Btill more in man’s moral life, and in the subjection 
of nature to the higher ends of that life, that purpose or 
design begins clearly to manifest itself. Here, therefore, 
we have the first lifting of the veil of contingepcy 
from nature; and it is natural, as I have already 
suggested, that this partial revelation should awaken 
the desire for a more complete manifestation of 
spiritual law in the natural world. In ethics, there- 
fore, we are vexed with an antagonism of principles 
which, without going beyond the sphere of our science, 
we cannot finally solve. But it is the peculiar 
task of pliilosophy, following out the forecast of 
religion, to develop that idealistic view of the 
world which supplies the only possible key to such 
difficulties, and enables us to see that the principle 
of nature and the principle of man’s higher life 
are one, and that it is an imperfect interpretation 
of the facts which regards them as coming into 
collision with each other. In other words, it is 
business to raise tlie intuitive certitude of religion — 
its unreflecting faith in goodness and God — ^into the 
clear reflective consciousness that the World is an 
organic system, the principle of which is spiritual. 

But it is impossible that philosophy should attain 
to such an interpretation of things, ^s it has too often 
tried to attain to it, by thfr way of abstraction, by 

whatever cannot be traced to the operation of formal, final, oi 
even eflicient cauaes. Cf. Vol. 1, p. 3l2o note. 
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turning awaj from the difficulties of the special 
sciences, and especially from the difficulties that beset 
us in the explanation of the practical life of man. On 
the contrary, it can solve them, or approximate in any 
measure to the solution of them, only by taking a more 
comprehensive and complete view of the facts than is 
possible in any of the special sciences. And, as it 
is an imperfect religion which withdraws itself from 
any of the concrete interests of life — from art 
or literature, from trade or politics — and seeks to 
escape from their manifold difficulties and dangers by 
occupying itself only with what are technically called 
‘religious interests,* and, as it were, hiding itself in 
the sanctuary : so it is an imperfect philosophy which 
finds the highest truth in a pure contemplation, which 
confines itself to the most general ideas, and throws 
no new light upon the results of natural or ethical 
science. Philosophy must, indeed, change our ordinary, 
and even our scientific views of reality ; it must give 
a new meaning to life : but it can do so only as it 
re-interprets our common experience, and shows us that 
the world we live in, here and now, is a spiritual world. 

The general result to which our argument brings us 
is that neither the theoretical nor the practical life 
*^,^an be viewed as the exclusive source of that higher 
consciousness which isr^manifested in religion and 
philosophy. Aristotle’s exaltation of pure contempla- 
tiou and Kant’s exaltation of practical reason equally 
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rest upon a false al)straction. To say, with the latter, 
that we can think and believe what we cannot know 
is arbitrarily to confine our knowledge of the objective 
world to lower categories than those which we apply 
to the inner life of the conscious self, and to forget 
that the consciousness of the self cannot be severed 
from the consciousness of the world. To say, with 
Aristotle, that we can know that which is universal 

and eternal, but that we cannot, in the full sense 

i 

of the word, know that which is particular and 
temporal, is to suppose that we reach the highest 
reality by abstraction, and to forget that the ulti- 
mate truth must be that which is most complex and 
concrete, as it is that in which alt other truth 
reaches its completion. We cannot find an ultimate 
principle of unity either in the subject as separated 
from the object or in the object as separated from the 
subject, since it is only in rising above this division 
that we have any apprehension of such a principle. 
Hence, &lso, any exclusive emphasis on the theoretical 
or the practical consciousness must tend to empty the 
consciousness of God of its peculiar meaning and 
content. If, therefore, there be any sense in which the 
religious consciousness may be regarded as con tern-, 
plative, it is not as excluding, but as at^once including 
and transcending the practical consciousness. Whether 
there is any trace of such a view in Aristotle, we shall 
have to consider in the next lecture. 
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LECTURE FOURTEENTH. 

THE FINAL RESULTS OF THE AlUSTOTEIJAN 
; PHILOSOPHY. 

In the last lecture I sought to illustrate the doctrine 
of Aristotle that contemplation is higher than action, 
and that it is through the former alone that we enter 
into conscious relation with the divine, by contrast- 
ing it with the opposite doctrine of Kant and his 
disciples, that it is only the postulates of practical 
reason, the beliefs which are bound up'^with the 
consciousness of duty, which free us from the narrow 
limits of scientific knowledge and cast some light 
upon ' the higher destinies of man. And I en- 
deavoured to show that both these doctrines have 
to be set aside as involving a false abstraction, an 
attempt to separate elements which are necessarily 
connected, similar to that which bruught condemna- 
tion upon the so-called ‘faculty psychology/ For the 
severance of the will from the reason, in whatever 
sense it may be interpreted, involves a disruption 
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of the organic unity of man’s life, and ultimately 
deprives the factor which is thus disjoined of all 
its meaning and content. 

While, however, this criticism obliges us to con- 
demn equally both the extreme views, it at the same 
time shows that there is a certain ambiguity in the 
doctrine that contemplation is higher than action. If 
we take that doctrine in the sense criticised, namely, 
in the sense in which the contemplative life excludes 
the practical, we are obliged to regjard it as one- 
sided and abstract; but it might be taken to mean 
something very different from this. It might be 
taken to mean that there is a contemplative con- 
sciousness, which may take either a philosophical or 
a religious form, and in which we are lifted above 
all the oppositions that affect our natural life, and, 
in particujar, above the opposition of theory and 
practice. That opposition, indeed, is one that rests 
on an imperfect view both of the theoretical and 
the practical consciousness. On the one hand, 
knowledge cannot be regarded simply as the^ revela- 
tion of an object which is independent of our sub- 
jectivity. The bond of object to subject is one 
that cannot be severed; and if in science we break 
through the veil of appearances, and so bring to 
light the reality beneath them, are at the same 
time freeing the self from the imperfections of the 
first form of its consciousness. In penetrating to 
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the reality of things, the subject is also discovering 
his own true nature. And the converse holds good 
of the practical life. The process by which the 
subject seeks to realise his will in the objective 
world, cannot be regarded as a mere imposition of 
that will upon something which is extraneous and 
indifferent to it. On the contrary, the subject can 
do nothing and attain nothing except in conformity 
with the nature of the object on which he acts; 
and his rcalifetion of himself in it must be a 
manifestation of that nature as well as of his own. 
Hence the moral world which is built up by the 
action of men is no mere product of their particular 
subjectivity, but must be regarded as a further 
realisation of the same principle which reveals itself 
in the natural world. Thus both the theoretical 
and the practical consciousness point back to a 
unity which manifests itself in all the relations 
of the subject to the objective world, in its action 
upon him and in his action upon it. And both 
theory and practice find their completion in a higher 
consciousness which is primarily directed to this 
unity. 

Now, it is the essential characteristic of religion 
that it awakes and develops this consciousness, and 
makes it the dominating factor both in our theoretical 
and in our practical life. In other words, religion 
teaches us to recognise that the ultimate reality, 
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which knowledge seeks beyond the veil of phenomena, 
lies in a Being who speaks not only to us but in 
us ; and, on tlie other hand, that the realisation 
of the highest end of our will is possible only as 
that will becomes the organ and vehicle of a divine 
purpose whicli is realising itself in the world. Thus 
to the religious spirit it is no longer the last word 
of truth that the world acts upon us or that we 
react upon the world; but rather that God, the 
ultimate principle of the whole in which both are 
included, acts in and through both, to make all 
their agency, whether in conflict or co-operation, the 
means of realising himself. This, it should be 
remarked, does not involve any denial of the reality 
either of the subject or of the object, or the 
reduction of them to mere appearances. On the 
contrary, it is only through the relative independence 
and even conflict of the two terms that the original 
principle of unity can reveal itself, and without 
them it would be empty and meaningless. Still, 
the whole conception of our flnite life and of aU 
the discords and antagonisms it displays — especially 
of this highest antagonism between object and 
subject — becomes changed and even transformed by 
the new light thrown upon it, when we realise 
that in their utmost separation *and warfare they 
cannot break away from the divine principle which 
holds them together and manifests itself in both. 
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Thus the central thought of religion is of a peace 
that is beyond the unrest of life, of a harmony 
that transcends all its discords, of a unity of purpose 
which works through all the conflict of the forces 
of nature and the still more intense conflict of the 
wills of men. 

If we take it in this way, we can find a meaning 
for the assertion that the contemplative is higher 
than the practical life which will not imply a false 
exaltation of thought, as such, above action. For 
what, on this construction of it, the assertion means, 
is that we can rise above the one-sidedness of practical 
endeavour, above the endeavour to “work out our 
own salvation,” to the consciousness of a Power 
which, in Scripture language, is “working in us to 
will and to do of his good pleasure.” We may 
thus, as I have indicated, rise above ourselves, and 
return on a higher level to a contemplative attitude, 
even in relation to our own interests and actions. 
Such an attitude does not, indeed, exclude practice 
any more than it excludes theory ; but it raises them 
both into a higher form and gives them both a new 
meaning, making the idea of God, as the one principle 
that manifests itself in the whole system of things, 
predominant over all sense of division and^ conflict 
within that system. Thus religion is not adverse 
to practical activity any more than to scientific 
enquiry; but it brings to the latter a consciousness 
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that ' the real is the rational/ which is the 
anticipative solution of all theoretical difficulties ; 
and it lifts the former above all its doubts and 
fears by the faith that the battle which it fights 
with evil is already won. It is, indeed, the »great 
paradox of the religious consciousness, that, as theory, 
it can foresee the unity of the world with the demands 
of the intelligence, even when it is most fully con- 
scious of the defects of our actual knowledge; and 
that, as practice, it can combine the utmost energy in 
the struggle against evil with the conviction that 
evil cannot but be overcome, and even that it exists 
only to be overcome, or made subservient to greatter 
good. In short, religion in its ultimate meaning is 
just that consciousness of the whole in the i)art3, 
of the end in the beginning, which makes the 
spirit of man strong to face all the apparent 
materialism^ of nature and all the deeper matenalism 
of human life, and to detect a spiritual meaning even 
in natural necessity, and a soul of goodness even in 
things evil. And what religion thus anticipates or in- 
tuitively apprehends, it is the business of philosophy, 
which is only religion brought to self-consciousness, 
to work out theoretically, not by withdrawing its 
eyes from that which is apparently irrational or 
imperfect, but by reinterpreting all ' such appearances 
in view of its highest principle. Hence if we call 
philosophy contemplation, we must mean by this not 
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that it is merely theoretic, but that it belongs or 
ought to belong, like religion, to a region of conscious- 
ness which is beyond the opposition of theory and 
practice. 

Such an interpretation of the doctrine that con- 
templation is higher than action is a possible one: 
but can we ascribe it in any sense to Aristotle? 
If we could, it would be possible to agree with those 
who maintain that the one-sidedness of his philosophy 
is only apparent, and that, at least in the ultimate 
results of his speculations, he rises above all dualism. 
Now I shall not assert that the ambiguity of the 
doctrine in question is without influence upon 
Aristotle, or that the higher interpretation of it is 
always excluded by his words. So long as two 
senses of a proposition have not been clearly dis- 
tinguished and set in opposition to each other, it 
is possible that they may alternate, or even be 
confused together, in the mind of a philosopher 

who asserts it It is, therefore, possible to take 
the statements of Aristotle in the sense just 
explained, in spite of all the arguments to the 
contrary which have been already adduced. Our 
final decision as to his meaning, however, must 

be derived from a consideration of his direct 

statements as to* the idea of God, as a pure self- 

contemplative intelligence. These are to be found 
mainly in that great theological tractate which is 
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the culminatiBg result of Aristotle’s metaphysio/ a 
tractate which unfortunately is very succinct and 
difficult to interpret, but which has . had more 
influence upon the subsequent history of theology 
than any other philosophical writing. 

Tlie central thought of this tractate is, as I have 
indicated, that God must bo conceived as living a 
life of pure contemplation. To him, as a being 
beyond all the limitations of finitude, we can ascribe 
only an activity, which is free frofn all unrest, 
because it is conditioned by no matter, and has 
no object but itself. Thus God’s life is not like 
man’s, a process of development from potentiality to 
actuality ; it is the out-going of an unimpeded 
energy, which yet rests for ever in the joy of its own 
completeness. Such an activity must be purely 
ideal. It must be v6fj<rK voTitrew^, a pure self-con- 
sciousness, which has no need to go out of itself 
for an object, or, like our intelligence, to ’ come to 
itself through the consciousness of an external world ; 
but which is ever self-contained, ever one with itself, 
— ^an evepyeia aKiv^icrw, an activity which is without 
movement or change, a peace which is not death 
but an infinite self-centred life. 

" The life of God,” says Aristotle, " is like the 
highest kind of activity with us : but while we can 
maintain it but for a short time, with him it is 


XII, 6-10. 
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eternal ; for it is an activity which is at the same 
time the joy of attainment. What other reason can 
be given for the fact that the modes of our waking 
consciousness, sensation and thought, are the keenest 
of pleasures, from which also the secondary pleasures 
of hope and memory are derived? Now, pure thought 
is thinking of that which is essentially good, and tlie 
highest thought has the highest object. And if we 
ask what that object is, the answer must be that the 
intelligence thinks itself when it lays hold of that 
which is intelligible : in other words, the intelligence 
itself becomes intelligible when it comes into immediate 
contact with the intelligible object and thinks it, 
so that subject and object are identified. For the 
faculty which can receive into itself the intelligible, 
which is also the real, is the intelligence, and its 
activity implies that it has its object in itself. Hence 
it is in this activity rather than in the mere capacity 
for it that the intelligence shows its divine nature. 
Contemplation is thus the best and happiest of 
activities, and if all we could say were that God’s 
life is like our life in the highest moments of 
contemplative thought, it would be worthy of our 
admiration : but if it be better with him than with 
us, it must be still more worthy of it. And so it 
is indeed. Iif him is life : for the activity of 
intelligence is life, and He is that activity. Thus 
his essential activity constitutes a perfect and a 
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blessed life. We speak of God, therefore, as a living 
being, perfect and eternal: for to him is ascribed a 
life which is continuous and eternal: or, we might 
rather say, He is life eternal.”' 

In* this conception of God as an eternal activity 
complete in itself, He is put in direct antithesis to the 
finite world, which is essentially a world of time and 
change, of birth and death. For in that world every 
substance that exists is developed out of a matter, 
which has the potentiality of it, by the agency of a 
previously existing substance, as the efficient cause of 
its development; and, again, every substance finds 
the end of its own existence in becoming the efficient 
cause of another substance of the same species. Thus 
in the process of the universe the same form is repro- 
duced again and again in a succession of individuals, 
which are connected with each other as causes and 
effects ; and the whole creation moves through a series 
of changes that continually repeat themselves. We 
have to observe further that, according to Aristotle, 
this cycle of changes goes on, not only in the succession 
of the generations of living things which continually 
have the same form reproduced in them, but also in 
the whole movement of the universe up to the circular 
motions of the heavens. The ebb and flow of human 
existence, the rise and fall of nations and civilisations, 
is but one of the phases of the great secular process of 

1072ft, 15. 
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• becoming/ which, after a long period, brings back to 
the same point the cyclical revolution of things : a 
revolution which has often repeated itself before, and 
will again and again repeat itself in the future. Thus 
time, in the language of Plato, becomes the ^moving 
image of eternity,’ and the endless circular movement 
of the universe exhibits ml specie temporis the nearest 
analogon to the immediate return upon itself or rest in 
itself of the Absolute Mind, whose ideal activity is 
above all movejnent or change. Or perhaps we should 
rather say that the finite world, in the limitless self- 
externality of space and the endless succession of time, 
is the opposite counterpart of the pure self-contained 
unity and unchanging self-identity of the Eternal 
Spirit. 

But this immediately suggests a problem, which in 
one form or another has caused much difficulty in the 
history of philosophy: How can these opposites be 
connected with each other? How can a spiritual 
being who is over one with himself, be conceived as in 
any way relating himself to the divided and changeful 
existence of the world in space and time ? How can 
an activity which, ex Kypothesi, must be represented as 
a pure activity of thought, be at the same time a cause 
of motion in extended and material substance ? And 
bow, on the other hand, can such substances be sup- 
posed to react upon him or to put theinselves in 
any relation to him? Aristotle in one place seems 
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distinctly to tell us that God can think nothing tut 
himself. To suppose him to tliink anything lower 
than himself is to degrade him, and to suppose him 
to think anything other than himself is to make him 
dependent. But if God be thus “ of purer eyes than 
to behold ” not only * iniquity/ but even contingency 
and linitudc, and if his whole activity is pure contem- 
plation, how can He have anything to do with the 
changing finite world ? Zeller, the historiaa of Greek 
philosophy, maintains that Aristotle ha^; no real answer 
to this question, that his God, as a purely contemplative 
Being, is necessarily shut up within himself, so that 
he can neither act upon the universe nor even take 
cognisance of it. Zeller further supports this view by 
pointing out that, though Aristotle speaks of God as 
the first mover ^ the original cause of all existence, yet 
when he tries to explain the manner of this movement 
he is able only to say that God Kivel w? epd/xeyov, 
moves the world by being the object after which the 
whole creation strives, and not as if it were in any way 
determined by his action. In other words, it is not 
that God loves the world, but that the world loves and 
longs for God. He is the ideal to which all other 
things are more or less remote approximations ; He is 
the end to which they move; but we are not to 
conceive of him as acting on or ifi them. 

Now it must be admitted that Aristotle gives con- 
siderable grounds for such a view of his doctrine. 
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In the first place, in his account of the relation of 
the world to God, he seems always to move upward 
and not downwards. In other words, he seems always 
to be showing that the finite world cannot be con- 
ceived to be complete and independent, and that its 
existence must therefore be referred back to God; 
but not that in the nature of God, as he describes 
it, there is any necessity or reason for the existence 
of the world. Thus he frequently argues that an 

an 

endless series, of movements is impossible without a 
first mover, and that this first mover must be him- 
self unmoved. For movement is always of one thing 
by another, and a self-mover, as Aristotle urged against 
Plato, is ex vi termini impossible. But the idea of 
an ‘unmoved mover* seems not less liable to objec- 
tion, unless we can admit the conception of a kind 
of action which, without being motion, yet produces 
it in other things. God, then, must be conceived 
to move the world by a kind of action which is 
not movement. But what can this mean? The 
only other kind of action we know is the ideal 
action of desire and will, in beings that are 
capable of such motives. Now desire is that appe- 
tency, directed to particular objects, which belongs 
to all sensitive beings; while will is that love and 
longing for th^ universal good, which is peculiar to 
beings who are rational and self-conscious. It is 
only in this way that intelligent beings can be 
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moved or acted upon, namely, in bo far as their will 
is determined by the «objeot of their thought.^ But 
as God thinks only himself, he can will and love 

nothing but himself, and, if we try to conceive of 

any influence of the divine Being which goes beyqnd 
himself, it can only be in so far as there is some- 
thing divine in the world which loves and seeks itself 
in God. 

It is easy to see that Aristotle has here come to 
a kind of dcad-lock. The moving and changing 

world must be referred back to an unmoving and 

unchanging Being as the source of its movement; 
the series of causes and effects to a Being who is a 
cause without being an effect. But when we come 
to this point, we find that the principle which we 
have used to reach it is broken in our hands: for a 
mover who is not moved has an activity which can- 
not be conceived as of the nature of motion at all; 
a cause that is not an effect cannot be introduced as 
a member, even as the first member, of the series 
of conditioned causes. We may hide this from our- 
selves by speaking of a self-mover with Plato, or an 
unmoved mover with Aristotle, or a causa sui with 
Spinoza; but this is only a disguise for the fact 
that we have made what Aristotle calls a jmerafiaais 
«V aXXo yevos, a change to a quite different category 

^The above is a paraphrase of the beginning of the seventh chapter 
ef the twelfth book of the Metaphyric, 
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or way of explanation. For in this unmoved mover, 
w£ are obliged to assume a kind of action which can- 
not be described as movement nor as causation, at 
least in the sense in which we have hitherto been 
using these words. Instead of a first link in the 
chain of temporal events — which, if we hold to 
the idea of movement or cause, is an impossi- 
bility — what we have now suggested to us is 
a kind pf cause or mover which is not in the 
chain at all,; either as the beginning or as any 
part of it, but one which is equally related to all 
its links. Hence Aristotle is obliged to think of 
the unmoved ‘ mover, not as beginning the whole 
circular movement of the heavens, — indeed, for him 
it has no beginning — but as continually producing and 
maintaining it. In other words. He is not a first in 
time, but a principle which is logically prior to, or 
presupposed in, all time. 

But how are we to represent this new kind of 
action, this self-determination which is above mova 
ment or change? It can only be conceived, as 
Aristotle admits, as a purely ideal or spiritual move- 
ment, such as that by which we set before us an 
end, and make it the object of our endeavour. 
Now such self-determination of a spiritual being 
is easily conceivable, and in imperfect beings, who 
yet can think of a perfection which they have 
not attained, it may be conceived as a transmnJt 
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activity, that is, as an activity which carries 
them beyond themselves to the Being in whoiicf is 
the perfection which they seek. In God, however, 
as a perfect l>eing, it cannot be so represented; for 
there can be no external final cause of his activity. 
Hence Aristotle seems forced to think of the ideal 
activity, which connects God with the world, as one 
which is in the world and not in God. And he 
only partly disguises this discrepancy when he 
speaks of there being ‘something jdivine* in all 
creatures which makes them seek the highest good; 
or, again, when he personifies nature, and endows it 
with a will for the best which is partly thwarted by 
the conditions of its realisation. In this way of con- 
ceiving the relation of God to the world there is a 
twofold failure ; in so far as the action spoken of is^ 
not in God at all, and in so far as it is a kind of 
action that can be attributed only to rational, beings; 
for to speak of a will of nature is to speak of nature 
as if it were a rational being. If, indeed, we could 
apply to God’s presence in the world what Aristotle 
says of orgmiisms in general, namely, that the whole, 
or the principle of the whole, is in every -^part, we 
might give a more definite meaning to the assertion 
of a ‘divine something’ in the world which loves 
and seeks for God ; but this would** be to attach too 
much importance to isolated expressions. And, apart 
from this, all that Aristotle has proved is that the 
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world, as a finite existence in space and time, cannot 
be conceived as having the principle of its movement 
and change in itself; but he has not shown how a 
spiritual being can be conceived as originating such 
movement and change, or indeed, as relating himself 
in any way to it 

This conclusion, however, has to be modified by 
two considerations : first, that, in spite of these 
difficulties in conceiving God as the active principle 
in all being, Jas both its first and its final cause, 
Aristotle does undoubtedly so conceive Him. His 
special objection to the Platonic and Pythagorean 
theories is that they supply no such principle, and 
even sot the world of change in such opposition to 
the eternal that no connexion can be discerned 
between them. While, therefore, he declares on the 
one hand, that there must be something higher 
than the objects of sense, otherwise there will be no 
principle of order in the world of sense itself — seeing 
that every principle that can be set up will have to 
be referred to a higher principle ad infinitum ; on the 
other hand, he asserts equally that what is wanted 
cannot be found in the ideas of lUato or the numbers 
of the Pythagoreans, which are indeed higher than the 
things of sense, but utterly unconnected with them, 
and therefore ihcapable of determining them. His 
own theory, therefore, he regards as alone supplying a 
self-determining principle, which can be a determin- 
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ing principle for the world of sense. Further, he 
thinks tliat by this conception he has also explained 
the unity of the world, and bound all that is finite 
together into one whole by connecting it with one 
divine cause; and he quotes as against all theories 
that admit separate and independent spheres of being, 
Homer’s vindication of monarchy : “ The rule of many 
is not good; let one be ruler of all.” Aristotle is, 
therefore, satisfied that his own view, by referring all 
change and movement of the universe to a spiritual 
Being — who, as such, is a self-determining activity 
that is beyond movement and change — has solved the 
difficulty of explaining the origin of the world. He 
has thus, he thinks, set up a principle which, as 
spiritual, is beyond the world, and yet able to act 
upon it. And he sums up his conception of God, as 
at once immanent in the universe and transcending 
it, in what is one of the most striking passages 
in all the literature of theology. 

“If it be asked,” he says,^ “in which of two 
possible ways the nature of the universe contains the 
good and the best, whether as something separate, 
existing independently in itself, or as the order of its 
parts, the answer is that, as in the case of an army, it 
must be in both ways at once. For the excellence of 
an army lies in its order, and it is separately embodied 
in the general. It lies, however, more in the latter 
ijfci., XII, la 
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than in the former; for the general does not exist 
because of the order, but the order because of him, 
Now all things in the universe are somehow ordered 
together, whatever swims in the sea, or flies in the air, 
or gi’ows on the earth, but not all in like fashion 
Nothing exists apart and without some kind of relation 
to the rest; for all things are ordered in relation to 
one end. But it is as in a household, the free 
members of which are least of all left to their own 
devices, but have all or most of their actions deter- 
mined beforehand with reference to the general 
wellbeing, while the slaves and animals have a few 
things prescribed to them with relation to that end, 
and for the rest are left to themselves. Thus in each 
member of the whole, its own nature manifests itself 
as the principle of its actions : and by this I mean 
that each has a special sphere allotted to it, while there 
are certain other things in which they all contribute 
to the good of the whole.” 

Whatever, therefore, may be the defects of 
Aristotle’s way of realising his own conception, there 
can be no doubt that he means, by referring the 
whole order of the natural world to a spiritual and 
therefore a self-determining principle, to escape from 
the dilemma on one or other horn of which he 
supposes all his predecessors to have been impaled. 
This dilemma is that either the world of time and 
sense has no cause beyond itself (which is self- 
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contradictory, as such a world cannot be conceived as 
complete in itself) ; or that, if it be referred to a 
cause beyond itself, such a cause is altogether cut oflf 
from it, and therefore cannot explain it. But 
Aristotle's own view does not seem to do what he 
claims for it : for it does not explain how the con- 
ception of the purely ideal self-determination of that 
divine Being, who lives a life of pure contemplation, 
can escape from the same censure which he applies to 
the Platonic theory; in other words, how such pure 
thought, directed only upon itself, can become a 
determination of anything else than itself. And his 
doctrine that it moves the world *as loved by it,' 
seems to show at once that he feels the difficulty, 
and that he can only solve it by an ignorcUio denchi. 
Like many subsequent writers, he seeks to bind the 
world to God without binding God to the world; 
nor does he make any use even of the pregnant hint 
of Plato, that God is good, and that goodness must 
seek to communicate itself. 

At the same time, we must acknowledge that the 
metaphor of the army and the general contains a 
suggestion which gives us some help in dealing with 
the difficulty raised by Aristotle himself, when he says 
that God cannot think anything lower than or 
different from himself, and therefore, it would seem 
to follow, cannot think the finite world, which is 
full of change and contingency. He can think it, 
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Aristotle seems to answer, in its order, in the forma or 
types that are realised in it The divine intelligence, 
therefore, must be conceived, not as an abstract self- 
consciousness, but as gathering all the ideal forms that 
are realised in the world into the unity of one 
thought. This also seems to be the meaning of 
another passage,^ in which Aristotle asks whether the 
object of the divine reason is simple, or complex and 
composite. He answers that it must be simple; 
for, if the paijs of that object were externally put 
together, reason would be subject to change in passing 
from one of them to another; and this would imply 
that it was not altogether immaterial. Aristotle, then, 
goes on to illustrate this thought by a comparison of 
the divine to the human intelligence. " As the human 
mind, though it has a complex object, yet at times 
apprehends it as a unity ; not attaining to the good it 
seeks in each part severally, but finding the sumrmim 
homim in the whole, and that, in spite of the fact, 
that the subject here is different from the object it 
contemplates; so it is with the divine intelligence, 
whose object is itself, through all eternity.’’^ 

Thus, according to Aristotle, even the human intel- 
ligence, in spite of the complexity in itself and in its 
object, which is due to the presence of a material 
element in both* can rise to the perception of the 
good, not as an attribute of particular tilings but as 
1 Met., XII, 9. • Met., 1076a, 8. 
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a principle of unity that transcends all their difference. 
It cannot, however, identify its consciousness of the 
object with its consciousness of itself as this individual. 
But the divine intelligence does not need any such 
process. To it the forms of things are at once presetat 
in their ideal nature, free from all matter, and the 
object is therefore ever in transparent unity with the 
subject. Thus God must bo conceived as having a 
self-consciousness which is at the same time a con- 
sciousness of the ideal order of the wojld. 

From these considerations it seems clear, that the 
simplicity which Aristotle attributes to the divine 
intelligence is not the absence of all multiplicity, but 
a transparent unity in which all difference is taken 
up and resolved. God’s thought is thus represented 
as embracing all the elements of the whole in one 
indivisible intuition, just as a great artist sees at one 
glance the whole work of art in the inter-dependence 
of all its parts, or as a great scientific man grasps his 
whole science in one complete thought.^ In such an 
intuition there is no possibility of separating the 
object from the subject, the consciousness of the 
world from the consciousness of the self. Yet this 
must not be taken to mean that they are simply 
merged in one, but only that'^there is an identity 
which is above their difference and maintains itself 
through it. It is true that this view is not as fully 
^See VoL I, p. 340. 
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and distinctly expressed by Aristotle as we might 
desire, and that, as has been said, the use of the word 
‘simple* is apt to produce a misconception, even if 
we could be sure that it did not imply one. And 
when we find him maintaining that reason in its 
perception of the highest truth is beyond judgment, 
and therefore incapable of en*or, because it grasps the 
object in an immediate way that is parallel to the 
direct perceptions of sense, OiyyavMP kui voUp, ‘ touch- 
ing it and in tljje touch having an intellectual intui- 
tion of it * ; we are obliged to acknowledge that he is 
haunted by a false ideal of abs^'liite unity and un- 
mingled simplicity, of a unity oi^ the object with the 
intelligence which is only a bare identity, and of an 
intuition in which all the discourse of reason is 
extinguished. 

But a still greater difficulty remains. Even if 
we put aside such objections and give Aristotle all 
the benefit of the above interpretation, it does 
not explain how the ideal forms of things can be 
realised in matter at all, nor how, as a consequence 
cf this, the universe can admit contingency and 
imperfection, movement and change. The whole 
process of the finite — with all its division and fluctua- 
tion, the continual conflict of its parts, and the marred 
and distorted existences which the conflict produces — 
seems to lie beyond the sphere of the contemplative 
reason, which cannot see anything but an ideally 
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complete whole in which every element is in perfect 
unity and harmony with every other. The rift which 
goes through Aristotle’s conception of the life of man, 
which reappears in his view of science, and again 
in his separation of theory from practice — this Hft 
is seen finally to take the form of an opposition 
between the world in space and time as it is pre- 
sented in sense-perception, and the world of ideal 
forms which is alone capable of being grasped and 
understood by reason, and which, Jherefore, is the 
only world that can exist for the divine intelligence. 
Nor does Aristotle allow us to take refuge in the idea 
that the world of sense and opinion is only the world 
as imperfectly apprehended by the developing intelli- 
gence, which knows neither the world nor itself as they 
really are. This may seem a plausible way out of 
the difficulty, but to introduce it into Aristotle would 
be to reconstruct his whole philosophy. Nor, indeed, 
would it solve the difficulty ; for the problem is just 
this : to understand how a world conditioned by space 
and time, and an imperfect though developing intelli- * 
gence which apprehends it under such conditions, 
should exist at all, or rather how any ground for their 
existence can be found in the divine nature. And we 
are obliged to acknowledge that in Aristotle’s idea 
of God no such ground can be discovered, unless we 
interpret contemplation in a way for which we. can 
find no sufficient wax^t in his writings. 
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The subject may be made clearer by raising 
another question. The object of thought must be 
distinguished from the thought that apprehends it, 
else it could not be present to that thought as an 
object; yet in another aspect it must be one with 
the thought that apprehends it, else it could not 
be present to it at all. Now, how are we to 
discriminate between these two aspects? In what 
sense is the object of thought only thought itself, 
and in what *sense is it other than thought? 
Aristotle seems to answer that there is an element 
in the object which is ideal and therefore can be 
grasped by reason, and that there is another element 
in the object which is alien to reason, and which 
is present to us only through the faculty of sense. 
Such splitting of the difference, however, will not 
solve the difficulty ; for, if we follow it out logically, 
it leads us to the result that the ideal element by 
itself is not objective, and the element which makes 
it objective L not ideal. But what we want to 
explain is just how that which is objective should 
be apprehended by reason, how the ideal world 
should be also real. Now, from the point of 
view of Aristotle, the divine or perfect reason 
cannot apprehend anything but itself, and the 
objective, as such, must Be altogether beyond its 
reach. It appears, therefore, that the admission 
into the objective world of any element which, in 
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Aristotle’s sense, is not rational and therefore not 
explicable by the intelligence, must end in a 
complete denial of the rationality of the objective 
world, and in a recoil of the mind upon itself and 
its own inner consciousness, as that in which 
alone it can have any real apprehension of truth. 
The subjective* movement of later Greek philosophy, 
with its concentration upon self-consciousness and 
its indifference to all knowledge of the world as 
well as to all the practical bondi^ of society, is 
therefore already prefigured in Aristotle. 

Now a thorough-going idealism must recognise 
that thought and reason cannot be confined to 
itself, that, indeed, it can be conscious of itself only 
in relation to that which is not itself. For such an 
idealism there can be no self-consciousness which 
is not also the consciousness of an objective world. 
Tet the objective, which is other than itself, 
must be its other, its counteipart; it must be an 
object in which reason can find itself again, else 
it could not be presented at all. In other words, 
thought is possible only as it recognises the distinc- 
tion between itself and its object, and at the same 
time transcends this distinction. The neglect of the 
former of these points leads to a one-sided or merely 
subjective idealism, while the negfcct of the latter 
gives rise to an irreconcilable dualism ; and very 
often we find philosophical speculation swaying from 
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one of these extremes to the other. Thus a dualistic 
view of the relation between subject and object is 
almost certain to lead to a retreat upon the subjective, 
as that which alone is within the compass of the 
intelligence ; and a Berkeleian reduction of all objects 
to ideas is very apt to raise the thought of another 
kind of objects which are not relative to the subject, 
and which therefore are altogether beyond tlie 
reach of knowledge. On the other hand, a thorough- 
going idealism will not fear to admit the reality of 
that which is other than mind, and even, in a sense, 
diametrically opposed to it; for it rests on a per- 
ception that these opposites are yet necessarily 
related, and that both are different and correlated 
aspects of one whole. 

Now Aristotle never attains to such a view of 
the question, but, so far as we can see, maintains 
the existence of a material, and therefore unin- 
telligible, element ^ in the universe, corresponding 
to our sense-ppprehension of the particular. Yet 
this insight was not very far from him: for it is 
not difficult to see that his conception of the finite 
world makes it the necessary correlate of his con- 
ception of pure self-consciousness, and, therefore, not 
really independent of it or separable from it. The 
objective world in its endless difference is not the 

1036a, 0, if d* 6X17 (LyptaffTos Ka$* aMjy, Cf. 1060&, 27 : 

Phya,, Tfflat 25. 
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negation of the unity of pure self-consciousness, but 
its contrary, not merely other than it, but its other. 
The pure inwardness of the mind is the opposite 
counterpart of the self-externality of things in 
space; as also its constant return upon itself is the 
opposite counterpart of the continual passing away 
of things in time. And if we apply the Aristotelian 
principle that the knowledge of opposites is one, 
we must admit that thought transcends this difference 
of itself and its object, and that for; it the ultimate 
reality must be found in the unity of its terms. 
Unfortunately Aristotle seems to deny that this 
principle holds good for the pure or absolute in- 
telligence,^ and to assert not that that intelligence 
transcends all opposition, but that for it the 
opposition does not exist at all. 

I may put this in a still clearer way by connecting 
it with another aspect of the doctrine of Aristotle to 
which I have referred above. Aristotle declares that 
the only practical activity which we can ascribe to a 
rational being is the activity produced by the love of 
a good which is the object of his thought. But he is 
embarrassed by the difiSculty that the divine intel- 
ligence can find no such good in anything but itself : 
and in this sense he seemS to agree with the saying of 
Spinoza, that “he who loves God vsannot desire that 
God should love him in return.” He, therefore, 


‘ See Vol. I, p. 344. 
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ascribes the movement of the universe to the love of 
the imperfect creation for God as its perfection. This 
is the* ' something divine ’ which, in nature, anticipates 
and points to the perfection it wants, and which, 
in man, rises into a consciousness of God, and 
even a participation in Ms life of contemplation. 
Thus Aristotle seems to anticipate the doctrine of 
St. Paul that “ the earnest expectation of the 
creature waiteth for the manifestation of the sons 
of God ” ; and Jhat we also, who “ have received the 
first-fruits of the Spirit, we also groan within our- 
selves, waiting ” for the fuller realisation of the 
divine nature in us. In other words, he anticipates 
the explanation of the world-process as a process 
of development towards a higher good, which is 
implied in its existence from, the beginning. This 
doctrine, however, is a general expression which he 
does not attempt to work out to its consequences ; and 
the correlative doctrine that the divine love embraces 
the finite world, and that it is in that world that God 
is manifested and realised, has no place in his 
philosophy, unless we are to find some trace of it in 
the metaphor of the army and its general. 

It appears, then, that the question which was raised 
at the beginning of this lecture as to the meaning of 
Aristotle’s doctrijfe of the primacy of the intelligence 
cannot be definitely answered in either way. The 
general trend and purport of his philosophy is toward 
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dualism, and towards that abstract opposition of con- 
templation to action which is the result of dualism. 
But, in the first place, we have to admit that the pure 
t self-contemplation of God is conceived as being at the 
same time the contemplation of the intelligible wcA'ld, 
that is, of all the ideal forms realised in the universe. 
And, in the second place, we have to recognise that 
tliere are passages in which contemplation seems to be 
taken not in an exclusive but in an inclusive sense, 
not as meaning a rest of the inteli^ence in itself 
which is the negation of all practical activity, but as 
the consciousness of a unity which transcends all 
oppositions, even the opposition of the theoretical and 
the practiciil life. These passages, however, seem to 
be little more than the intuitive glimpses of a truth 
beyond the range of h^ explicit system, which we may 
find in every great thinker. Indeed, if we were 
allowed to take such glimpses of truth as if they were 
equivalent to a clear vision of all that is involved in 
them, it would be difficult to prove that there has 
been any progress in philosophy or even in human 
thought ; or that the latest philosopher has gone 
beyond the thoughts which presented themselves to 
the first men who reflected upon their own nature and 
upon the nature of the universeu 
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THE GENERAL CHARACTTEB OP THE 
POST-AjHSTOTELIAN PHILOSOPHY. 

In niy previous lectures I have endeavoured to give 
a connected view of the development of theological 
ideas in Greece up to the time of Aristotle. The 
great idealistic movement which culminated in the 
philosophies of Plato and Aristotle was the first, 
and perhaps the greatest, effort ever made to reach 
a comprehensive view^t the universe in which no 
element of reality should be suppressed or mutilated. 
And the enormous influence which these two thinkers 
have exerted over the whole subsequent course of 
speculation shows that they were able to determine 
at least the main issues of philosophical enquiry, 
and to mark out the main lines upon which philo 
"sophical discussion must proceed. But it was in 
the nature of the* case impossible that at that early 
period, when human experience was so limited, any 
conclusive results should be attained. Difficulties 
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as to the nature of man or of the world he inhabits 
must be searched to their deepest root ere they can be 
solved. Oppositions of thought and life must be worked 
out to their extreme issues ere they can be reconciled ; 
the different aspects of things must be clearly defined^ 
and distinguished from each other ere their true 
relations can be seen. Hence it was impossible for 
Plato and Aristotle to realise all that is involved 
in the questions they raised — questions the difficulty 
and importance of which has since, been brought 
to light by ages of conflict and controversy — still 
less to reach a satisfactory solution of them. They 
were constrained to ‘heal the hurt' of philosophy 
‘slightly' because they could not probe its depth. 
Just because they did not realise fuUy the difference 
and antagonism of the elements which they seek to 
combine in their pliilosophies, they were often satisfied 
with an external subordinatioii of one of them to 
another, and did not realise how far this falls short 
of a true reconciliation of them. Hence in spite of 
the great effort after system which is characteristic 
of Plato, in spite of the analytic genw of Aristotle, 
the ultimate result is of the nature of a compromise ; 
and however necessary and useful compromise may 
be in practical matters, in the world of thought it 
cannot settle anything. Bather it is sure in the 
long run to lead to a revolt of the fettered intelli- 
gence, and even to a violent recoil or reaction, in 
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which the elements artificially combined are again 
torn away from the connexion into which they have 
been brought and set in abstract opposition to each 
other. 

This statement will become clearer, if we recall 
the nature of the philosophical presuppositions from 
which Plato and Aristotle started, and the conse- 
quent defectiveness of the results they reached. Both 
tlio Platonic and Aristotelian philosophies were 
attempts to explain the world on the principle of 
Anaxagoras that “ all things were in chaos till reason 
came to arrange them.” In other words, they 
started from a dualism of form and matter which 
they sought to overcome by subjecting the latter 
to the former. The ultimate tendency of such a 
mode of thought is shown in the Aristotelian concep- 
tion of the relations of God and the universe. It is 
the conception, on the one hand, of a pure intelligence 
which is eternally one with itself, a vorjaig voija-ew^, 
or divine self-consciousness, in which the difference 
of subject and object at once yields to their trans- 
parent unity, and their duality is at once expressed 
and transcended in one perfect act of intuition; and 
it is the conception, on the other hand, of a world of 
conflict and change, which is made up of parts that 
are indifferent and*extemal to each other, and which 
in its endless revolution, is ever seeking, yet ever 

failing, to attain to unity with itself and with the 
VOL. ii. o 
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divine centre of its being. Thus the self-centred 
intelligence of God, whose self-consciousness is at 
the same time the consciousness of the ideal world, 
is sharply contrasted with the division and antagonism 
of the material world, which is never at one \rith 
itself but exhibits rather an endless vicissitude 
of things that can never be rounded into a com- 
plete whole. For in the finite world the ideal 
principles are manifested under conditions which pre- 
vent thorn from ever attaining to perfect realisation, 
and therefore, in place of one individual reality com- 
pletely corresponding to its idea, we have an endless 
scries of imperfect existences, each of which is, so to 
speak, an effort of nature to reach the archetype 
of which it inevitably falls short. In so speaking 
we are only using the half-metaphorical language of 
Aristotle, who tells us that nature, being unable to 
reach eternity in the individual, seeks immortality in 
the species : ^ in other words, that the specific form 
survives, though the individuals in which it is 
manifested continually pass away and ^ give place to 
other individuals. Thus all finite things are ever 
realising, yet never once for all realise the ideal 
principle which yet constitutes their inmost nature. 
Even man, as a finite subject, fails to attain to perfect 
unity with that active reason wMch yet makes him 
what he is, as a conscious and self-conscious being. 
iSee VoL I, p. 289. 
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Thd outlines of this dualistic view of things were 
already drawn by Plato, but it is Aristotle who 
fills up the sketch and gives definiteness and pre- 
cision to its details, and who thereby at the same 
time reveals the fatal flaw that runs through it. 
Aristotle, indeed, differs from Plato, in so far as he 
regards the ideal form not as a univcrsalising but 
as an individualising principle; not as uniting the 
different elements in each existence into a whole, 
but rather as distinguishing each individual being 
from all the others. But this difference only enables 
them to find opposite ways of expression for the 
same error. With both the ideal form or principle 
is viewed as complete in itself and as having no 
necessary relation to its matter.^ And this, as we 
have seen, inevitably carries with it not only the 
division of God from the world, but also the division 
of the reason in man from the other elements of his 
nature. It even implies the division of the intuitive 
reason in him, which is regarded as eternal, from 
the discursive reason by which he takes account of 
the relations of finite things, as well as from all the 
feelings of desire and aversion, love and hate, which 
affect his finite life. Thus also the argument for 
immortality, which in Plato seems to refer to the 
individual soul, bedbmes in Aristotle confined to the 

^This, however, mnet be modified in the ooae of Aristotle by what 
is said in Vol. I, p. *277 Beq. 
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universal reason, which is ever realising itself in 
the series of finite subjects, but is never finally 
realised in any one of them. 

Now this dualistic severance of the higher from 
the lower, of the spiritual from the material, was dn 
the future to be taken up and carried to still farther 
consequences by the Neo-Flatonists. But the immediate 
result was rather to throw discredit on the philosophy 
which had endeavoured to combine such inconsistent 
elements, and to provoke a strong J*eaction towards 
the simpler ways of earlier philosophy. The theories 
of Plato and Aristotle, as I have shown, were 
systematic efforts to comprehend all things as parts 
of one whole, to understand man as a member of 
society and a part of the universe, and all the elements 
of human nature in their due relation to each other. 
They did not set up one simple principle and try to 
deduce everything from it, but rather regarded the 
vrorld as a complex unity in which every part is 
supported, and, in a sense, proved by all the other 
parts. This is manifest as regards Plato, for though ' 
he tells us that the Idea of Good is the principle 
upon which all things rest, he does not mean by 
this that there is one truth from which all other 
truths are derived. For the Idea of Good is simply 
the idea that all things are united with each other 
and with the mind that knows them, the idea that all 
being and all thought, all subjective and all objective 
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reality, are to be regarded as elements in one whole, 
in which each part implies and is implied by all 
the others. The test of truth, therefore, lies for 
Plato not in the conformity of all things to some one 
standard, but in the systematic coherence in which 
each truth becomes the standard for all the rest. 
There is no tortoise supporting the elephant which 
supports the universe; for the universe is a rounded 
and self-contained whole, whose parts are reciprocally 
reasons and cons'equents of each other. This is Plato’s 
way of looking at things, and, in spite of Aristotle’s 
tendency to lay emphasis on difference rather than 
on unity, on distinction rather than on connexion, we 
may fairly say that it is his also; for he also bids 
us think of the world as an ordered drama in which 
there are no episodes. Still, in both philosophers, 
as we have just seen, there is a presupposition which 
tends continually to counteract their effort after 
organic connexion, and to reduce their philosophy to 
an external combination of irreconcileable elements. 
Beginning with an unexplained difference, they are 
ne^^er able to overcome it. Thus they fail to realise 
the conception of system after which they are 
striving ; in other words, they fail to bring the 
particular elements of their philosophy into har- 
mony with the general idea of it, and this failure 
in the long run tends to compromise the idea 
itself. 
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Ab, however, philosophy cannot but strive after 
systematic unity, the post-Aristotelian schools find 
themselves obliged to endeavour to realise it in 
another way, not by comprehension but by abstraction, 
not by binding all the different elements and aspects 
of the universe into one whole, but by isolating one 
of these elements, treating it alone as absolutely real, 
and explaining away everything that is different from 
or opposed to it. The effect of this method' is two- 
fold. On the one hand, it brings opt into startling 
relief and prominence one of the sides or aspects of 
the truth, and logically follows it out apart from 
the others without shrinking from any of the incon- 
venient consequences of its isolation. On the other 
hand, this complete and consequent development of 
what, after all, is only an abstraction, a constituent 
of truth torn away from its plaoe in the whole, 
necessarily brpgs with it a nemesis, in dwarfing or 
throwing into the shade, if not entirely obliterating, 
all the other elements of it, and ultimately in 
depriving even the favoured element itself of all its 
meaning. Moreover, such a method of abstraction 
tends to force all the questions of philosophy into 
the form of a choice between exclusive alternatives; 
and it is forgotten that there can be no opposition 
which does not imply relation, ^nd that, if they 
were absolutely isolated from each other, the ex- 
tremes would cease even to be exclusive. Hence 
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Post-Aristotelian philosophy presents the spectacle of 
two opposite dogmatisms dividing the field of thought ; 
tliough each of them really has its raison d'itre in 
the other,, and would lose all its meaning if it were 
successful in destroying its opponent. Lastly, when 
it dawns upon the mind that the choice between 
two such alternatives is arbitrary, and that equal 
reasons can be given both for and against both, 
nothing seems to be left for the philosoplier but 
a scepticism, which acknowledges the equipoise and 
refuses to adopt either alternative. Thus we have 
the Stoics on the one side, and the Epicureans on 
the other, engaged in an endless polemic against 
each other, and the Sceptics coming to draw the 
conclusion that truth is unattainable, though in doing 
80 they only add another dogmatism to those which 
they oppose. 

From every formal point of view these philosophers 
show a great falling off from Plato and Aristotle. 
The crude thei^ries of Epicurus and Zeno as to the 
criterion of truth, and as to the ultimate nature of 
reality, are in a distinctly lower key of speculation 
than the Platonic and Aristotelian metaphysic and 
dialectic. Still lower from a scientific, if not from a 
literary point of view, are the epigrammatic moralisings 
of Seneca, the aphoristic meditations of Marcus 
Aurelius, and the practical sermons of Epictetus, in 
all of which the theoretic basis of ethics is rather 
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pre-supposed than explained. But, notwithstanding 
this inferiority of speculative power, we cannot admit 
that this new movement of thought is to be regarded 
as a retrograde one, still less that it shbws a failure 
of the human iiitelligonee in the face of the problem 
of the universe. It is quite possible that a system of 
philosopliy may bo less rich and comprehensive, as 
well as less stringent in its metliod, and yet that it 
may indicate a relative' advance in human thought. 
There may be a dialectical value ii^ the absence of 
dialectic; and a narrowing outlook upon the whole 
sphere of knowledge may be the necessary condition of 
a growing clearness of perception in one direction. 
When a principle is isolated, it becomes possible to see 
its full meaning and all its consequences, apart from 
the confusion and uncertainty which is thrown upon 
it, when it is combined with other principles in any, 
even the best, system of compromise. For example, 
Aristotle’s doctrine of virtue, as a mean state of 
passion which is determined by reason, no doubt 
combines into a kind of whole all the elements of 
the moral life; but it suggests rather the idea of a 
compromise, or of the external subjection of one 
element by another, than of any true unity of the 
two sides of man’s natura Aristotle does not show 
anything like an adequate com][)rehension of the 
violence and extent of the conflict between the flesh 
and the spirit; and therefore he is only able, so to 
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speak, to patch up a kind of truce between them. He 
has no glimpse of such a fierce inward struggle 
between the law of the -mind and the law of the 
members as is pictured to us by St. Paul, and, 
just because of this, he cannot see his way to a 
complete reconciliation of man with himself. Hence 
it was a great step in advance when the truce, 
which Aristotle had established between the different 
sides 01 elements of human nature, was broken, and 
when the effort .was made by the Epicureans and the 
Stoics to treat each element as complete in itself and 
to follow out all the consequences uf doing so. It was 
necessary that the fire of a conflict between the 
opposing dogmatisms should be kindled, ere it could 
be seen that their opposition was merely that of 
complementary factors of truth, and ere the true way 
of reconciling them in a more comprehensive theory 
(^uld be discerned. 

Each of the post-Aristotelian philosophies, then, is 
one-sided and abstract. It aims at unity by taking 
some one of the elements which Plato and Aristotle 
had tried to combine, and explaining away tlie other 
elements. With this tendency to abstraction there 
comes also a tendency of philosophy to concentrate 
all its efforts on the practical problem, and that in 
its narrowest foriff, as tiie problem of the guidance 
of the individual life. This was not, indeed, quite 
a new tendency in Greek philosophy; for, from the 
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time of Pytliagoras at least, philosophy had been 
regarded as involving a special kind of life as well 
as a system of doctrine. And Socrates, attempting 
as he did to base morality on a clear consciousness 
of the meaning and end of living, had secime^ to 
make pliilosophy not only useful but indispensable 
for virtuous conduct. It was, however, only in 
the Minor Socratic schools that this tendency was 
followed out to its consequences, while both Plato 
and Aristotle recognise that the refltctive conscious- 
ness of philosophy cannot be the sole nor even tlie 
primary guide of human life. Man, they maintain, 
must learn the first lessons of morality in the form of 
rules and habits of conduct which are supported by 
the social influences of the community in which he 
lives, and not in the form of ethical theory. And 
Aristotle even contends that he who would understand 
ethical teaching must, in the first instance, have had 
a good moral training and have acquired right habits. 
On this view ethical theory may improve practical 
morality by bringing to light the principles that 
underlie it, and so turning a morality of habit into a 
morality of principle, but it cannot, as Socrates had 
supposed, be the first teacher of it. At best, it can 
only be a guide to the philosophical statesmaxi in 
framing or altering the constitution of the State^ and 
so improving the ethical environment of the indi- 
vidual ; but it cannot be the ground on which the 
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morality of the ordinary citizen should he consciously 
based. The individual must first be disciplined and 
moulded by unconscious influences into conformity 
with the society of which he is a member; and the 
State institutions, the State service, the State religion, 
the habits and rules recognised in his particular com- 
munity, must be the main influences under which he 
becomes moralised. Hence Plato and Aristotle souglit 
to improve the individual by improving the State, ami 
to improve the- State by supplying the philosophical 
statesman with a better theory to guide him in the 
work of legislation. But they made no direct appeal 
to ' the private citizen, nor did they believe that his 
morality could he directly based on philosophical 
teaching. And the value of their speculations on 
ethics and politics was almost entirely theoretical — in 
that they analysed the social phenomena of Greek life 
and discovered the principles which underlay it. 

On the other hand, it w'as, as I have said 
above, ^ the Minor Socratic schools which from this 
point of view served themselves heirs to Socrates, 
setting the State aside and substituting the teaching 
of philosophy for its social training. It was their 
doctrine that moral life must be based on the con- 
scious reason and reflexion of the individual, and 
that, therefo^^^ 

himself the ehd of existence and how to seek it 


» Vol. I, p. 77. 
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Thus philosophy had with them to supply the very 
basis of social training. It had to become practical; 
and, indeed, it treated the practical guidance of life as 
its primary, if not its exclusive aim. We must, 
however, hasten to add that this attitude of the Minor 
Socratics was not of great practical importance ; for in 
their days the idea of the State was still powerful, 
and Plato and Aristotle were following the main 
tendency of the time in making it the centre of their 
ethical theories. The Minor SocraticS were rather in 
the position of Dissenters, who were in open protest 
against the general modes of belief accepted by their 
fellow-countrymen, but who bore in their breasts the 
promise of the future. They, and especially the Cynic 
school, were regarded as a peculiar class of men who 
withdrew from the common life, defied public opinion, 
and even broke away from the forms and restraints of 
what in their day was considered a respectable civic 
existence. Hence their views of morality could have 
no great influence upon their own time. 

But it was entirely different in the post- Aristo- 
telian era. Even in the time of Aristotle a great 
change was passing over the public life of Greece, 
by which all its ethical traditions were discredited, 
and a new importance was given to philosophical 
theories of morality. By the victories of Philip and 
Alexander the civic states of Greece were reduced 
to the rank of subordinate municipalities in a great 
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military empire; and, under the dynasties founded 
by Alexander's generals, tliey became the plaything 
and the prize of a conflict between greater 
powers, which they could not substantially influence. 
Finally, all their feeble attempts to reassert their 
independence were crushed by the organised force of 
Rome. Now every step in this direction tended to 
take sometliing away from the City-State, and to 
widen the gulf between its actual life and the ideal 
community which Plato and Aiistotle still sought to 
find in it or & produce from it. The fundamental 
idea of their political writings as of the politics of 
their country — that the municipal State was the wepa; 

avrapKem, the exact form of social union in 
which the powers of man can best be educated, and 
in which they can find the most suitable field of 
exercise — this narrowly Greek idea had become anti- 
quated and meaningless by the diffusion of Greek 
culture over the civilised world, and by the concen- 
tration of political authority in the Roman Emperor. 
Hence that withdrawal into private life, which to 
the Minor Sooratios was a volimtary act, had now 
become a necessity. Indeed, we may fairly say 
that it was at this period that the division between 
public and private life, which is so familiar to us but 
was BO unfamiliar to the Greeks, was first decisively 
established as a fact A private non-political life 
became now, not the exception, but the rule; not 
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the abnormal choice of a few recalcitrant spirits, 
like Diogenes or Aristippus, but tlie inevitable lot 
of the great mass of mankind. The individual, no 
longer finding his happiness or misery closely asso- 
ciated with that of a community, whose law t^iid 
custom w’^as his supreme authority and wh^se 
service was his highest end, was thrown back upon 
his own resources, and had to ask himself how he 
could live and die for himself. Thus, on the one 
hand, all the traditions of Greek political ethics 
seemed to be rendered obsolete; and, on* the other hand, 
the need for some new rule of individualistic morality 
was felt by ever growing classes of the community. 

Nor could the ancient religions satisfy any such 
demand ; for they were essentially national, and even 
political religions, bound up with the life of some 
society, and unable to contemplate the individual 
except as a member of it. Hence they lost a great 
part of their meaning, and tended to become an 
empty routine of ritual and observance, when they 
ceased to be the consecration of civic and national 
life. They could not meet the wants of the new 
time, or, in attempting to meet them, they became 
degraded into superstitions. Rome, in fact, when it 
conquered the nations, conquered their gods as well; 
but while it dissolved the religious bonds of 
national or municipal states, it was unable to sub- 
stitute any new spiritual bond in their place. It 
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was ready, indeed, with politic tolerance to open a 
Pantheon, into which it admitted all the gods of the 
conquered peoples, but a new religion could not be 
made out of a jumble of all the cults of the past. 
And the worship of the Emperor was too material- 
istic, too obviously a worship of force, to satisfy any 
spiritual want; it was a kind of earthly religion 
based upon a despair of heaven. What Eoine did 
was practically to pulverise the old societies, reduc- 
ing them to a t^oUection of individuals, and then to 
hold them together by an external organisation, 
military and legal. It bestowed on its subjects a 
greater measure of outward security, justice and peace 
than any nation had previously enjoyed : but it did 
little to promote inward unity. The immensa pacts 
HovuLTiae majestas covered with its protection the 
greater part of the civilised world, but its effect was 
rather to level and disintegrate than to draw men 
together. 

Now in luodarn times such a state of things would 
not have left men without spiritual guidance ; or 
rather, we shcfuld say, it did not so leave them. For 
the modem world also has passed through a period 
in which the main tendency of thought was sub- 
jective and individualistic, in which the rights of 
the individual, athe intellectual independence and 
moral self-sufficiency of the individual, were strongly 
asserted against all religious as well as against 
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all social authority. Yet the effect was not to 
produce that estrangement of all educated men 
from religion which was associated with the indivi- 
dualism of the ancient world. A similar scepticism 
did, indeed, find very powerful representatives, |but 
though it greatly weakened the authority of churches 
and of the fixed dogmatic creeds which they taught, 
it did not destroy the power of Christianity over the 
minds of men. And the reason was that the Christian 
religion, in one aspect of it, is itself profoundly 
individualistic : in other words, it treats the individual 
as having an infinite worth in himself, and appeals 
strongly to the spiritual hopes and fears, to the inner 
experiences and aspirations of the individual souL 
Hence it was able to clothe itself in new forms 
adapted to the consciousness of the time. In many 
of the Protestant sects it developed itself in a dis- 
tinctly subjective form; in some it even severed the 
connexion between the inner and the outer life. This 
over-emphasis laid upon the subjective aspect of 
Christianity, no doubt, produced as one-sided and in- 
adequate a view of that religion as the over-einphasis 
of the Latin Church upon its objective aspect. Still 
it showed that Christianity could speak to the time 
in itb own language and could give it just the kind of 
spiritual support it required. But- in the ancient 
religions there was hardly anything which could 
supply such a want. They were essentially objective, 
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and even externally objective; they were essentially 
social, national, and even political religions, and they 
decayed and died with the destruction of the in- 
dependence of the communities into which they had 
breathed a spiritual energy. Hence philosophy had 
to step into the vacant place and to supply, at least 
for the educated, classes, the kind of spiritual nutri- 
ment which they required. There is thus a measure 
of truth in Bacon’s saying that for the ancients moral 
philosophy supplied the place of theology — at least if 
we read religion for theology, and confine the assertion 
to the Post- Aristotelian period of, ancient history. The 
Stoic or Epicurean philosopher might without much 
exaggeration be said to have taken upon himself the 
office, which was afterwards filled by the Christian 
priest. The hortatory discourses of Epictetus are an 
anticipation of the sermon, and in his letters to many 
correspondents, consoling, encouraging, reproving and 
advising, Seneca seems almost to stand in the relation 
of a Christian pastor to his flock. 

The Post- Aristotelian period, then, was one which 
had special need of some philosophical theory that 
could fortify the individual man in his isolation 
against tlie world, and could give unity, strength and 
direction to his life. It was, in a spiritual sense, a 
period of retrenchment, when the great moral and 
intellectual movement which had attended the 
development of the Greek municipal state, had come 
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to an end in the collapse of all such states before the 
overpowering military force of Macedon and Rome. 
The individual, living under a political system over 
which he had no control, had to abandon the main 
interests of liis former life for the privilege of living 
in peace and security, and to bring his aims within 
the compass of a merely private existence. It was 
an age when, if we may so express it, men were 
forced to save the ship by throwing overboard the 
greater part of tlie cargo, and the saying of Perseus 
had become the motto of life : Tecum liahita et ndris 
quam sit tihi curta suj)ellGc. The great venture of 
speculative thought in its effort to understand the 
universe, of which the philosophies of Plato and 
.^istotle were the principal products, seemed to have 
shared the same fate as the effort of Greece to realise 
political liberty, and to have ended in disappointment. 
In seeking to gain the world man appeared only to 
have been losing his own life. There was, therefore, 
a drawing back, a concentration, a gathering in of 
the forces of the human soul from their dispersion in 
objective interests, such as naturally follows on the 
failure or exhaustion of a great movement of expan- 
sion. Happiness, if it lay, as Aristotle thought, in 
a successful manifestation of all man’s intellectual 
and moral energies, which should turn both nature 
and society into organs for his self-realisation — such 
happiness seemed no longer attainable. It remained 
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to be seen whether another kind of satisfaction could 
be secured which did not involve so great outward 
efforts and risks, in the arapa^la — the peace of one 
who retires into the secret chamber of the inner 
life and shuts to the door upon all that can disturb 
or harass him. It is this kind of happiness which 
is the common aim of the Stoic, Epicurean and 
Sceptic schools of philosophy. 

Now the subjective and individualistic character* 
of these schools might seem to preclude their having 
anything important to contribute to theology, even 
if it did not set them against religion in all its 
forms. But this is not entirely the case, and 
least of all with Stoicism. For though the 
Stoic draws back upon the inner life, what he 
finds there, as 1 shall have to show, is a perfectly 
universal principle — a principle which lifts the 
individua]^ above all that is limited and particular 
in his own being, and subjects him to the divine 
reason, or even, in a sense, identifies him with it. 
Hence for the individual so conceived, the idea of 
liberty at once turns into that of determination by 
a universal reason, and individualism at a stroke 
converts itself into a kind of pantheism. We 
shall find that this dialectical movement breathes a 
religious spirit •into even the earliest, but still 
more into the latest records of Stoicism, making 
it one of the philosopliies which has most 
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profoundly influenced the course of religious thought^ 
especially in the early development of Christian 
doctrine. With Epicureanism, though it too has a 
kind of theological bearing, thought begins to turn 
away from religion, and with the Sceptics philosophy 
is distinctly anti-theological. For our present en- 
quiry, therefore, the main interest lies in Svioicism. 
The two other philosophies may be regarded as 
having hardly any bearing upon the progress of 
theology except so far as the sceptical collapse of 
their individualism helped by way of recoil the 
development of Neo-Platonism — a philosophy which 
might be described as essentially and entirely a 
theology or philosophy of religion. 

There is one accidental advantage of the stage 
of philosophical development which we have now 
to examine, as compared with that which we have 
had to consider in previous lectures. This advantage 
lies in the more modern character of the problems 
we have to deal with. In studying Plato and 
Aristotle we are, so to speak, travelling in a fpreign 
land, and learning to speak a philosophical language 
which is not our own. The problems with which 
they deal do not seem to be our problems, and we 
require much study and interpretation ere we can 
bring them into relation with our own modes of 
thought. In particular, we are embarrassed in the 
study of these philosophies by the contrast, hetween 
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the naive assumption of the unity of the individual 
with society which seems to pervade them, and the 
equally naive assumption of the opposition between 
the soul and the world, the inner and the outer life, 
which is characteristic of many phases of modern 
thought. It might be said, with as much truth as 
can belong to any epigrammatic statement, that the 
modern mind begins where the ancients ended, and ends 
where they began. Our fathers have eaten the sour 
grapes of individualism and our teeth are set on edge. 
We may, indeed, get beyond the merely subjective 
tendencies of the modem consciousness, and perhaps 
the greatest achievement of modern philosophers 
lies in the way in which they have corrected and 
transcended these tendencies: but we find it difficult 
to go back to the position of those who were hardly 
conscious of such tendencies at all, or who regarded 
the opposition of subject and object as quite sub- 
ordinate to the opposition of universal and particular. 

But with the Stoics and Epicureans we have a 
feeling of kindreds Their individualism is so clearly 
akin to the familiar individualism of the eighteenth 
century that we have little difficulty in understanding 
its problems or criticising its attempts to solve 
them. And even when we come to Neo-Platonism, 
though there is much which repels us in the abstract 
theological spirit which it breathes, yet it, like the 
philosophy of the nineteenth centuxy, is bom out of 
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the struggle with individualism. It might, indeed, 
be described as an attempt to limit individualism so 
that it may be consistent with the belief in a unity 
which transcends all the differences of individuals; 
and, in this point of view, its merits and defects 
are equally instructive to us. For the highest aim 
of modern thought is just to combine a deep religious 
sense of the unity and universality of the divine 
principle, which reveals itself in the whole system 
of things, with that firm grasp • of imrticular 
experience and that developed consciousness of the 
manifold secular relations of life, which have been 
given to the modern world. 



LECTURE SIXTEENTH 

THE ORIGtN AND PRINCIPLE OF THE STOIC 
• PHILOSOPHY. 

I HAVE explained in the last lecture that after the 
speculative failure of Plato and Aristotle — ^in spite 
of their great philosophic genius — to attain to com- 
plete systematic unity, and after their practical 
failure to revive the social life of the Greek State, 
philosophy tended to become individualistic and 
subjective, to turn its attention from theories of the 
universe and the State to the inner life of the 
individual. As a consequence, greater importance 
began to be attached to the ideas of the Minor 
Socratic schools — the Cynics, Cyrenaics and Megarians, 
who had developed the doctrine of Socrates in an 
individualistic direction. These ideas, indeed, could 
not make much way in their original fonn; but in 
the philosophies of the Stoics and Epicureans they 
were freed from the narrowness and one-sidedness 
of their first expression, and so fitted to gain a 
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dominating influence over the minds of men. It is, 
however, necessary to go back to the earlier 
philosophies in order to understand the later, which 
were manifestly developed from them. In particular, 
it is hardly possible to understand Stoicism without 
reverting to the theories of the Cynics and Megarians ; 
for it was the union of the ideas derived from these 
two schools that gave its distinctive character . to 
the philosophy of Zeno, the founder of the Stoic 
School. 

f 

Now, the Cynic philosophy was one of those 
beginnings of progress which take the appearance of 
reaction. When some aspect of thought or life has 
been for a long time unduly subordinated, or has 
not yet been admitted to its rightful place, it not 
seldom finds expression in a representative in- 
dividuality, who embodies it in his person, and 
works it out in its most exclusive and one-sided form, 
with an almost fanatical disregard of all other con- 
siderations — compensating for the general neglect of 
it by treating it as the one thing needful. Such 
individuals produce their efiect by the very disgust 
they create among the ordinary respectable members 
of the community ; they have the ‘ success of scandal.* 
Their criticism of the society to which they belong, 
and of all its institutionB and modes of action and 
thought, attracts attention by the very violence and 
extravagance of the form in which they present it. 
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And the neglected truth or half-truth, which they 
thrust into exclusive prominence, gradually begins by 
their means to gain a hold of the minds of others, 
forces them to reconsider their cherished prejudices, 
and so leads to a real advance of thought. In 
this fashion the Cynic seems to have acted upon 
the ancient, as Eousseau did upon the modern 
world, as a disturbing, irritating challenge to it to 
vindicate itself — a challenge which was violently 
resented, but jwhich awakened thought and in time 
produced a modification, and even a transformation 
of prevailing opinions. It might be likened to a 
ferment, which sets agoing a process of disintegration 
and reintegration, which ends in the destruction of 
an old, and the creation of a now form of human 
thought. Such one-sidedness may be weakness, and 
in the long run may be seen to be so; but for a 
time it gives an invasive strength which, especially 
when it is directed against an institution or mode 
of thinking that has begun to lose its vitality, is 
almost irresistible. 

Amtisthenes, the founder of the Cynic school, was 
a narrow, passionate soul, who took fire at the words 
of Socrates, words which were for him not so much 
a call to self-reflexion as a proclamation of revolt 
against the socisl and ethical standards of the time. 
The calm independence of the master, his hardy, 
temperate and almost ascetic life, his disregard for* 
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opinion and his refusal to be turned from the course 
dictated by inward conviction, either by bribes or 
threats, by any of the rewards or penalties which 
society could oflfor or inflict, awakened the enthusiasm 
of Antistlieiics. lie was a ready recipient of ithe 
doctrine that the ends of the moral life must be 
self-determined, and not dictated by an external 
authority; and he understood the lesson in the most 
exclusive and individualistic sense, as meaning that 
each man must take the care pf his' own life upon 
himself, shape out his course by his own thought, 
and regard the State with all its customs and laws 
as a mere usurpation. In this spirit Antisthenes 
raised the banner of Nature against Convention, and 
met every claim of society upon the individual with 
contempt and derision. 

But in so doing he really broke away from Socrates, 
exaggerating the negative part of his master’s doctrine, 
that which threw the individual back upon himself, 
and neglecting altogetlicr J;he positive part of it — 
that idea of the determination of the individual life 
by universal principles which, for Socrates, was the 
one thing needful in morality. Antisthenes was a 
thorough-going Nominalist, who maintained that the 
individual alone is real, and the universal nothing 
but a collective name. Following out this view, he 
held that, as things are quite isolated in their 
individuality, the only judgments that are true con- 
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cerAing them must be tautological judgments, in which 
a thing is predicated of itself; for, if the predicate 
differs from the subject, then the judgment must be 
untrue when, it asserts that the subject is the predicate. 
Hence in strict logic we can say nothing but ‘A is A,* 
' a man is a man.’ Antisthenes, indeed, seems so far 
to have modified tliis doctrine as to admit that, when 
a thing is complex, you can define it by resolving it 
into its elements ; but he maintained that when you 
have got down "to these elements you can only name 
them. Tliis, of course, involves that the whole of 
any complex thing is merely the sum of the parts. 

' It is easier to see the absurdity of this doctrine 
than to show why it is wrong ; for, if it were true, 
we could have no significant predication or judgment 
whatever, a tautological judgment being in reality 
no judgment at all. It seems plausible enough to 
say that judgment asserts the identity of the pre- 
dicate with the subject, and that it cannot be true, 
if they are in any way different. And, indeed, it 
is not long since a well-known school of formal 
logicians, not seeing where such a doctrine would lead 
them, proclaimed the law of identity in this sense 
as the essential law of thought, and maintained that 
all affirmative judgments must conform to the typo 
‘ A is A,’ that isj to the type of tautology. But the 
truth is that the whole view of logic of which this is 
a part rests upon a confusion, which arises from 
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looking at one of the aspects of thought and neglecting 
the other. There can be no thought, no judgment or 
inference, unless there be an identity maintaining 
itself through the different aspects of things that are 
brought together in these processes : but, on the other 
hand, the identity must manifest itself in difference 
and overcome it, else it will mean nothing. We 
cannot say ‘A is B,’ unless there is an identity 
between both terms, one principle manifested in both 
and binding them together; but, if there were 
absolutely no difference between them^, the judgment 
would not be worth making and would never be made. 
In any slgnihcant judgment the predicate must 
amplify the conception of the subject, though not in 
such a way as to destroy that conception. Thus every 
judgment forms a new conception out of the union of 
the subject and the predicate, with only the necessary 
change produced by their union. 

Now the aim of Antisthenes is to discredit any 
philosophy that seeks to reach the true determination 
of the particular by means of the definition of the 
universal. In this he was, of course, striking directly 
at the principles and the method of his master Socrates. 
He seems, however, to have had specially in view 
the ideal theory of Plato, who maintained that it is 
only by rising to the universal that<%we come in sight 
of the reality which is bid under the particular appear- 
ances of sense. To Antisthenes this seemed nonsense ; 
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for, on his view, the sole reality lies in the individual, 
which he supposes to be given in sense, and thought 
cannot possibly go beyond what is so given. To 
account for the particular by the universal was, in his 
view, as if one should seek to explain things by giving 
them a collective name, and then by pretending that 
there was some mysterious entity designated by this 
name, which was not in the particulars. 

Now both Plato and Aristotle are particularly 
scornful when -they come across this crude kind of 
Nominalism, which sees nothing in the world but 
a collection of isolated individuals. Thus Plato in 
the Sophist speaks of those who regard it as a 
feast of reason to be ever showing that the one 
cannot be many nor the many one. "You have 
met such people, Theaetetus, old fellows who have 
taken to philosophy late in life, who from poverty 
of thought are full of delight in such subtilties, 
and think that they have foimd in them the grand 
secret of philosophy.”^ Aristotle mentions Arftisthenes 
by name as the maintainor of this doctrine, and 
declares that it showed him to be a man of no 
culture who did not understand dialectic. Still it is 
clear that Antisthenes was useful to Plato and Aristotle, 
at least as an irritant; for he stimulated them to 
develop their logical principles, and to show that 
thought moves not by identity alone, but by identity 
^Sophist, 251 a 
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in difference. Aristotle, indeed, lays more stress on 
the individuality of the real than Plato, but he gives 
as little countenance as Plato to the abstract nominal- 
ism which would reduce the world to a mere aggrega- 
tion of individual substances. * 

The Cynics, however, were primarily bent upon 
practice and not upon theory; and the dialectical 
defence of individualism was valuable to Antisthenes 
mainly as a support to his ethical views, and especially 
to his attempt to isolate the individual and maintain 
his independence, his natural freedom and self- 
sufficiency. Indeed, to Antisthenes, the autonomy of 
the individual, his independence of everything but 
himself, seemed of itself to constitute that supreme 
good which Socrates had taught him to seek. “ Virtue 
is sufficient for happiness,” he declared, " and all that 
it needs is the Socratic vigour” {icrxy^ ^wKpariKii), 
Antisthenes may rightfully claim to be the first of the 
enthusiasts for ' formal freedom,’ that is, for a freedom 
which is* nothing but the negation of bondage — the 
assertion of the self against everything that is 
regarded as belonging to the not-self, the demand of 
the individual to be his own law and his own end. To 
such a temper of mind, every claim of society upon 
the individual, every custom or law or authority that 
demands the slightest deference from^him, seems to be 
an outrage; and outrage must be met with outraga 
The Cynic, therefore, is in a continual attitude of 
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protest against what is conventional or artificial ; and 
to him the whole order of social life, every rule of 
morals or manners, or even of decency, seems to be 
conventional and artificial. He proclaims the watch- 
word: 'Return to nature,* with all the dangerous 
ambiguities that have attached themselves to that 
phrase. For, while nature is set up as the type to 
which man is led by reason to conform himself, yet 
it is apt to be taken, not as meaning the ideal to 
which his development points as its goal, but 
that which is earliest and most elementary in its 
existence, as opposed to that which is later 
(that which is later being assumed to be imported 
from without). In this way the Cynic seeks the %rue 
man in the ohild, the savage, or even the animal; and 
the retuin to nature means for him the repudiation of 
all civilisation, of all that is due to education or social 
discipline. This is the fatal circle which moral specu- 
lation has trodden again and again from the time of 
Antisthenes dovvn to that of Rousseau; and in which the 
attempt to get rid of what is adventitious and unneces- 
sary, to free life from artificial adjuncts, and to get 
down to the basal facts of existence, converts itself 
into an effort to strip man of every veil that hides the 
nakedness of the animal.^ 

the words oPKing Lear aboat the naked Edgar: **Hal 
here’s three on’s are sophisticated I Thon art the thing itself: 
nnaccommodated man is no more but such a poor, bare, forked 
animal as thou art. Off, off, you lendings ! Come, unbutton here.” 
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Bufc this is not all. The Cynic sets up tho 
standard of revolt against all social pressure^ as 
trenching upon the native liberty of man: but, in 
the strange weakness of this merely negative atti- 
tude, the ' Cynic is found to have his own rimon 
d'etre just in that very society against which he 
protests, and without antagonism to which his own life 
would be empty and meaningless. His independence 
is an inverted dependence ; his pride and contempt for 
others are in essence one with the servility that hunts 
for their suffrages. " I see your vanity,” said 
Socrates to Antisthencs, “ through the holes in your 
coat.” The Cynics are a crucial example and illus- 
tration of the law that men inspired by a one-sided 
theory and carrying it out unflinchingly to all its 
consequences, end in becoming a living demonstration 
of its absurdity. They supply, as it were, the eorpm 
vile on which the experiment is made that exhibits 
the impossibility of an emancipation that is merely 
negative. They seek to make men free by breaking 
the ties that bind them to their fellowmen, to the 
objects of their desires, and to everything that is 
not themselves. But with every tie they break, 
with every relation they repudiate, their own life 
becomes poorer. In rejecting what seems to them 
the bondage of the State, they give* up all the intel- 
lectual and moral discipline, all the culture and 
refinement of manners, all the opportunity for the 
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exercise of human faculty, which made Plato and 
Aristotle prize the civic life so highly. Eefusing to 
weaken themselves by luxury, J[)ecause it enslaves men 
to outward things, they end in counting everything a 
luxury which man can exist without, that is to say, 
everything ex^pt the satisfaction of the barest sen- 
suous wants. And, after all, they find that man is 
bound to the world he would escape as firmly as ever, 
though now only by the vulgar tie of appetite. They 
thus discover that there can be no end to what 
they regard as Ibhe servitude of the self to the not- 
self, except in the extinction of the life they would 
emancipate. And indeed many of the Cynics, having 
reduced life to its beggarly elements, were ready* to 
throw it away. Death is the only negative freedom ; 
but bare death is not the emancipation of man from 
natural forces, rather it is their final triumph over 
him. There is, however, another aspect of the case. 
The real interest which fills the life of the Cynic, 
and in which his happiness consists, lies not, of 
course, in the necessaries of life to which he con- 
fines himself, but in the assertion of himself as against 
the political and social claims upon him. It is not, 
therefore, that he really excludes the ordinary 
interests of life, but that he takes them in a nega- 
tive way. His very contempt and hatred binds him 
to that which he despises and hates. But he fails 
to recognise that such contempt and hatred needs 

VOL. II. p 
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the objects against which it is diiected, and that, 
without such objects, it would have nothing to spend 
itself upon. Thus, after all, the Oynio is a parasite 
upon the society he repudiates, and that just because 
he lives to defy and insult it. i 

Still, in spite of all this, we must recognise that 
there was an element of truth wrapped up in Cyni- 
cism, and this gave it an undoubted power over a 
certain class of minds. The n^ative idea of inde- 
pendence may be false and self-contradictory when 
it is divorced from any positive idea, but it has a 
real value as on element in the truth. There is a 
sense in which the * return to nature* and the 
repudiation of luxury constitute the conditions of 
any healthy morality. And the Cynics, in denouncing 
the artificiality of the Greek Stete and the whole 
framework of society connected therewith, might be 
regarded as defending the integrity of the moral 
life. For it is true that, in one aspect of it, the 
civilisation of Greece was an artificial product, based 
on the social privilege of . a slave-holding aristocracy, 
and, therefore, upon injustice to human nature in the 
persons of their slaves. Hence also its morality was 
partial and one-sided, not the universal law of duty 
but the code of honour of a class, whose honour 
stood ' rooted in the dishonour ' of ethers. It was no 
little thing that, in the face of such, a dviUsation 
and such a morality, there should be men who main- 
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tuned the dignity of labour, condemned the false 
glories of war, denounced the prejudices of class and 
race, and maintained that the only true State is the 
voXtreia rqv Kor/wv, the community of all men. But 
in the Cynic expression of these truths there is often 
a crudity and violence which seems to show that they 
were not appreciated in their highest meaning, that 
they were grasped as weapons to throw at the 
enemy rather than as expressions of positive truth. 
"Follow philosophy tiU you r^ard the generals of 
armies as leaders of asses.” " I would rather be mad 
than feel pleasure.” " Why should a man be proud, 
like the Athenians, of being sprung from the soil 
with the worms and snails.” “ The most noble of 
all things is vapft^la, the power to speak out freely 
what we think.” Are these sentences expressions of 
righteous horror at war, of genuine temperance and 
self-control, of a* regard for humanity which reaches 
beyond patriotism, of a simple resolve to speak the 
truth at aU hazards? Or are they the utterance of 
a bitter wrath against the pleasures and oml^ons of 
others, of a vulgar hatred and jealousy of superiority 
either in birth or culture, and of a desire for the utmost 
license of intemperate speech 7 We can only say that 
the good and evil are so inextricably mingled together 
that we are boun& to take the one with the other 
in our estimate. But we are bound also to recognise 
that the Cynics in their condemnation of the limited 
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ariBtocratic State and of the culture and refinement 
that went with it, were truer prophets than Plato 
and Aristotle, who spent their great philosophic 
genius in trying to regenerate a form of social and 
political life which mankind had outgrown. : 

Now in the Stoic philosophy all these ambiguities 
are cleared up. Stoicism is Cynicism enlarged, 
deepened, idealised, freed from the violence and 
exaggeration of men who were outlaws and rebels 
against the social system under whicli they lived, 
and transformed into the calm strength of a rational 
faith. This may partly be explained by the history 
of the founder of the Stoic school. Zeno got his 
first initiation into philosophy from Crates the 
Cynic, and his whole system bore such distinct traces 
of the Cynic teaching that he was said to have 
written his works on the dog's tail (an untranslatable 
pun). But while he absorbed the lesson of the 
Cynic, we are told that he was repelled by the 
Cynic’s outrages upon taste and decency ; repelled 
also, we may fairly add, by his narrowness and 
hostility to culture. To this, however, Zeno found 
a corrective in the teaching of another of the 
Socratic schools: for we hear that he studied not 

* V 

only under Crates, but also under Stilpo, the 
Marian. Now the peculiarity of the M^arian 
school was that it had developed the principles of 
Socrates in a diaraetrioally opposite direction to that 
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in which they were developed by the Cynics. To 
use the terms of later philosophy, the Megarians 
were extreme Eealists as the Cynics were extreme 
Nominalists. Socrates had laid great stress on the 
importance of general notions, and had maintained 
that it is only when we grasp and define the universal 
that we can rightly judge of the particular. Thus 
he might seem to have given countenance to that 
tendency to exalt the universal at the expense 
of the particular, which is supposed to have led 
Plato to attribute absolute reality to the former 
and to treat the ^tter as au illusive appearance. 
But Plato, as we have seen, soon became aware of 
the danger of this exaggeration, the danger of losing 
difference in unity and treating abstractions as the 
only realities; and, at least in his later writings, 
he insisted on the equal importance of analysis and 
synthesis. The founder of the Megarian scliool, on 
the other hand, being a man of subtle rather than 
comprehensive intelligence, possessed with the 
Platonic desire for unity without the Platonic 
desire for systematic completeness, fell early into 
the trap of abstraction from which Plato escaped. 
He set the one against the many, the universal 
against the particular; and he even went so far in 
this direction as to revive the abstract doctrine 
of the Eleatics, — though the influence of Socrates 
led him to call the absolute unity in which all 
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difference is lost bj the name of the Good, and also, 
we may add, to think of it not as a material but as 
an ideal principle. Moreover, like the later Eleatics, 
the M^arians devoted all their dialectical skill to 
the task of showing that multiplicity and change 
are essentially contradictory, and most, therefore, be 
mere illusive appearances. 

But their doctrine became in this way the opposite 
counterpart of that of the Cynics. They maintained 
the exclusive reality of the abstract, universal, as 
the Cynics maintained the exclusive reality of the 
abstract individual; and while tim Cynics set up 
the independence of the indiv^mm as the end of 
all action, the Megarians taught that the end was 
to be found in a pantheistic absorption in the 
Absolute, an extinction of all personal feeling in 
the contemplation of the One. But ‘extremes meet,' 
— ^in the sense that when we entirely isolate them 
from each other and annul all positive relation 
between them, their negative relation also disappears, 
and they reach the same end by opposite roads. 
Thus the Cynic and the Megarian agree in denying 
the truth of any judgment which is not tautol(^cal ; 
because to admit that the universal can be truly 
predicated of the individual would be to the . 
Cynic inconsistent with the self-identi^ and inde- 
pendence of the individual, and to the Megarian 
inconsistent with the absolute imity and reality of 
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the universal. And, if we consider their respective 
views of ethics, we can see that the self-centred 
freedom of the Cynic, to whom any desire or affec- 
tion that went beyond himself would be slavery, 
has in it something closely akin to the apathy of 
the Megarian. It is a carious fact that this cojpa- 
munity of the two doctrines was already recognised 
by Stilpo, the Megarian teacher of Zeno, who, there- 
fore, is sometimes called a Cynic, and who may 
possibly have, su^ested to Zeno the idea that a 
h^her result might be reached by a combination of 
the doctrines of two schook, in which he had 
received his philowPiical education. 

Be that as it may, it is the fact that Zeno, looking 
at the Cynic philosophy with the eyes of a Megarian, 
and at the M^arian philosophy with the eyes of 
a Cynic, rose to the conception of a system in which 
these two theories, which appeared to be diametrical 
opposites of each other, were united and reconciled. 
The originali^ of Zeno consisted mainly in this 
one illuminating thought — ^that the individualism of 
the Cynics and the pantheism of the Megarians, the 
sensationalism of the Cynics and the idealism of 
the Megarians, the materialism of the Cynics and the 
inteUectualism of the Megarians, were not really 
contradictory, buf were rather complementary aspects 
of one truth. The possibility of this union of 
opposites and the self-consistency of the philosophy 
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founded upon it, we shall have to consider hereafter. 
But, in the first place, I wish to point out how hy 
this change the spirit, tone, and temper of Stoicism 
became entirely different from that of Cynictem, and 
even sharply contrasted with it. For the Cynic school 
was, as we have seen, almost exclusively occupied 
with the negative side of its philosophic creed. Its 
activity was absorbed in the manifestation of its 
scorn and hatred for the institutions and principles 
of a society which seemed to it to, stand in the 
way of the free development of the individuality of 
man; and by the inevitable r ecoil , it became im- 
prisoned in its own negations^^md the half-truth 
which it grasped was almost turned into a falsehood 
by the exaggeration of its expression. For the Stoic, 
on the other hand, the doctrine of independence 
ceased to be a doctrine of revolt, and became a 
positive consciousness of the dignity of man as a 
rational being. The self-concentration — the conscious- 
ness of being a law to himself and subjected to no 
external authority, of being an end to himself and 
not a means to the ends of any other being or 
society without him — ^remained to the Stoic as his 
inheritance from the Cynic. But he had learned from 
the Megarian that the reason which made him ^ true 
individual, an independent self, iifas at the same 
time a universal principle, the principle of a life 
common to him with all other rational beings and 
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uniting him to them all. Withdrawing into himself 
fi'om all the entanglements of lifo, from all the special 
connexions of society, and realising to the full his 
individual selfhood and his separation from every 
other thing or being, he found that, when most alone, 
be was least alone, and that just in the inmost secret 
of his soul, he was at one with all mankind. 

But in this way the Stoic had discovered that the 
deepest, and, in a sense, the most individual experiences 
of humanity aYe also the most universal. It is what 
is particular, the special characteristics of the indi- 
vidual and the race, the special traditions of each 
family and nati6!||lthe special disposition and ten- 
dencies of each man, that hold us apart and make 
us incomprehensible to each other; but when we get 
down to the root of humanity, to the self-conscious- 
ness that makes us men, we find that our differences 
have been left behind or have become transparent, 
and that the language spoken by each individual is 
intelligible tc all. The inmost secret of each man's 
heart is the secret of the whole world, and if we 
only go deep enough, we can evoke an echo in eveiy 
breast. Hence it is just the greatest poets, those 
whose range of thought and feeling is widest, 
who are secure of a welcome everywhere; while 
those who express the special sentiments of any 
nation or class cannot be understood beyond their 
country and time,^ except by elaborate study and 
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preparation. It is this apparent paradox that the 
most individual is tlie most universal, which the 
Stoics brought to light, and by means of which 
they, as I have said, changed the whole tone and 
temper of earlier individualism. AMiile, therefore, the 
strengthening power of the Cynic doctrine, the 
‘ Socratic vigour,* was not lost, while the Stoics were 
able ta show on many occasions that they found 
in their philosophy a spring of energy which could 
lift them above fear and desire, and which could be 
corrupted or intimidated neither by public opinion 
nor by the earthly omnipotence of the Roman 
Imperial power; yet they were'* not, in the first 
instance, occupied with resistance or revolt against 
outward authority or influence, but with the effort 
to rule their own spirits, to live a life of moral 
freedom, and to die without doing dishonour to 
humanity in their own persons. And, in spite of 
their condemnation of the general tendencies of the 
society around them, and their resolution to live in 
independence of it as of everything merely external, 
their attitude to the world was not primarily antagon- 
istic. On the contrary, they held that the very 
principle which gives the individual an absolute 
claim against other men, also obliges him to recognise 
the same claims in them; and thatuthe same reason 
which makes him an individual, self-determining 
being, unites him to all beings like himself^or, at 
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least, would unite him to them, if he and they were 
to become what, as rational, they potentially are. 
Hence it is to the philosophy of the Stoics that we 
owe the watchword of humanity : Homo sum ; humani 
nihil a me alienum puto ; and, indeed, it is also to 
them we owe it that the word humanity has the 
double sense of the adjectives ' human ’ and * humane.’ 
Thus the Cynic’s self-assertion against society is 
turned into a consciousness of membership in the 
great dvitas communis deorum et hominum. And if 
this universal community remain with the Stoics only 
an aspiration and does not become a reality, if it be 
at best a dream of the distant future rather than a 
consciousness of any actual or possible object of 
present endeavour, yet even the idea of it did much 
to break down the barriers between mankind. In 
short, in passing from Cynicism to Stoicism, we are 
passing from a self-sufficiency which is all-exclusive 
to one that, in idea at least, is all-inclusive ; and the 
Stoic philanthropy, if it had not the invasive energy 
of Christian charity, yet carried with it a compre- 
hensive sympathy, which softened the bitterness of 
national and personal prejudice and prepared the 
way for the religion of humanity. 

And this leads me to speak of another point 
which is of special interest to anyone who seeks to 
trace the evolution of theology. The Cynic philo- 
sophy, as it broke off the conununity of man with 
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man and of man with the world, was, at least in 
its most prominent aspect, the very negation of 
religion. In arming man against his fellows, it also 
armed him against heaven. Its self-sufficiency was 
the contradictory of all obedience or loyalty to, any 
power above the individual. But for the Stoic it 
is quite otherwise. .Freedom from the law without 
is at once recognised as binding the individual 
to obedience to the law within; and as the Stoic 
thinks of this inner law as absolute, -he cannot but 
believe that the whole world is subjected to it. 
Hence in obeying his own nature, he is conscious 
that he is in harmony with the law of the universe, 
— a law which all things obey, but which it is 
the privilege only of rational beings to know, 
and to make into the conscious rule of their 
own lives. They alone can see that the world 
is the manifestation of the same reason that 
speaks within them, and they are therefore able 
to identify their own freedom with submission to 
a divine law and service to a divine purpose. 
JDeo parere lihertas est 

From the first. Stoicism was a religious philo- 
sophy, as is shown by the great hymn of Cleanthes, 
the successor of Zeno as head of the school — a 
hymn which is inspired by the consciousness that 
it is one spiritual power which penetrates and 
controls the universe and is the source of every 
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work done under the sun, " except what evil 
men endeavour in their foll^.” Man alone is of 
pure divine raoe,^ and he alone is able to accept 
or to resist the divine will — though, after all, his 
resistance is naught, being in contradiction with 
his own nature, as well as with the nature of the 
universe and of God. “ Lead me, 0 Zeus, and thou, 
0 Destiny, in the work to which I am divinely 
chosen, and I shall follow, not unwilling; but even 
if I refuse and become evil, no less must I follow 
thee.” Thus Ihe moral independence of the Stoic 
converts itself into a consciousness of unity with 
God, in which all caprice and wilfolness are lost ; and 
the individual becomes strong in ' himself simply as 
he becomes oonsdous that he is the organ of the 
divine will Stoicism may not he successful in 
dealing with all the difficulties of the question of 
man’s freedom, or in solving the antinomy which 
arises when we consider his position as, on the one 
hand, a self-conscious, seU-determining ^o, and 
on the other, a finite individual who is only 
a part of an infinite whole, and whose self-deter- 
mination cannot be conceived as breaking up its 
imity. But it is fair to say that Stoicism ffirst 
brought the two terms of the problem face to face 
with each othe« and indicated the line in which 

^roO 7 dp Kal yhm — the words qnoted by St. Paul in his 

address to the Athenians (Acts xviL 28). 
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alone a solution can be sought How ^can moialil^ 
and religion, free self-determination and absolute 
self-surrender to God be united with each other? 
This henceforward becomes one of the fundamental 
questions of the philosophy of religion. Andt the 
answer to it can only be found, if it be found at 
all, in the conception of the fundamental unity of 
man’s nature with the divine. Thus the Stoics both 
set the problem of freedom, and showed in what 
direction the solution of it was to be ’sought. 



LECTURE SEVENTEENTH. 

, THE STOIC SYNTHESIS OF PANTHEISM 
.AND INDIVIDUALISM. 

In the last lecture I have shown how Zeno, just 
because he grasped the essential relation between the 
two opposed philosophies of the Cynics and Megarians, 
became the founder of a new philosophy. He was a 
man of mudi less speculative power than Plato or 
Aristotle; yet by this synthesis he rose to an idea 
which neither of them had attained, the idea of the 
unity of the consciousness of self — that conscious- 
ness which makes a man an individual in a sense 
in which no other animal is individual — with the 
universal principle which binds all things and 
beingB together as parts of one world. We cannot, 
indeed, say that Zeno realised this idea in all its 
bearings; but it took possession of him, and gave 
inspiration and • direction to his own philosophy 
and that of all his schooL In this principle lay at 
once the strength and the weakness of Stoidsm : its 
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""strength, in bo far as it overcame tb%dua1istio ten- 
dencies which had affected Greek thought from the 
time of Anaxagoras ; and its weakness, in so far as 
it achieved this result rather by intuition than by 
explicit reason. Hence it was not able fully’ to 
master and reconcile the different elements which it 
brought together : what it did was simply to identify 
them and to ignore their antagonism. 

Stoicism was essentially what is called a Mbniiim : 
and in so far as it was this, it had a ^ind of ration- 
ality which no dualistic system can ever possess. For 
any system that, directly or indirectly, denies the unity 
of the world, may be shown ultimately to lead to the 
denial that it is an inteUigible world at all. How, 
indeed, can the universe be a icd(r/i09, or intelligible 
system, if all the existences included in it be not 
essentially related to each other, if they be not con- 
stituent parts of one whole ? To understand anything 
is to see its distinction from other things; but dis- 
tinction always implies relation, and relation pre- 
supposes a unity within which the related elements 
are contained. Hence if. we try to isolate anything — 
to conceive it apart from all distinction and relation 
we make it unintelligible. To understand a thing 
is to give it a place in the one world of experience 
which exists for the one self ; and* to suppose that 
unity to be broken up and divided, is equivalent to 
the negation at once of the intelligence and its object. 
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Hence it hasten said with-good reason that it is the 
beginning of true philosophy to realise that all differ- 
ences and oppositions of thought and reality are 
relative differences — differences within a unity, and 
that the very idea of an absolute difference is suicidal : 
for it is only as its terms are held together within a 
whole and so related to each other, that their differ- 
ence has any meaning. This, indeed, was just the 
lesson to be learnt the treatment of judgment 
by the Cynic' and Megarian schools ; for what they 
had really shown was that the judgment reduces itself 
to a tautology, if it does not express the relation of 
the universal to the particular. And this again 
implies that both the universal and the particular 
lose their meaning, if they are taken out of relation 
to each other. The truth of either can only be dis- 
covered, in so far as it is recognised that in their 
distinction they do not cease to be elements in one 
whole. In this way, again, we are led to recognise 
the systematic or organic unity of reality as the first 
principle or presupposition of all knowledge. 

Now Zeno clearly perceived the negative side of 
this truth, and by his perception of it he was enabled 
to make a great advance beyond his predecessors, and 
to free himself from the dualistic presuppositions 
which had embarrassed their theories. Unfortunately, 
as I have already indicated, he could not discover a 
logical way of bridging the gulf between the opposites, 
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or of admitting a relative difiference where he denied an 
absolute one. Hence his monism means only that he 
identifies the extremes, or treats the distinction between 
them as simply a distinction of difierent points of view 
from which we look at the same thing — ^points of vibw 
which we may take up and dismiss according to the 
convenience of the moment. Thus Stoicism, on a 
superficial view of it, seems to be the most confused of 
all the philosophies : a philosopbjT which clings to the 
idea of the unity of all things, but which in its ex- 
position of that imity passes abruptly from mateiialism 
to spiritualism, from individualism to pantheism, from 
sensationalism to idealism, as the occasion may require, 
and without any consciousness of the difficulty of 
the transition so made. From this point of view, 
Stoicism might be regarded as a jumble of all the 
philosophies or, to use Kant’s expression, as a “nest 
of contradictions,” in which every way of conceiving 
things is represented, and none is carried out to its 
ultimate consequences. 

Yet there is another point of view from which 
Stoicism might be described as the most logical of 
all theories, in so far as it persistently keeps hold of 
one definite principle and purpose, and makes every- 
thing else bend to it. For the one object upon which 
it concentrates aU its efforts is to give»unity to man’s 
life, a unity which nothing can come from without to 
distiurb. Further, it realises that this unity cannot 
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be attained by the way of excluaion, or by shutting 
out from the individual life everything that is not 
a part of it, but only by widening it so that it may 
embrace all things. To give unity to the life of man, 
it is necessary to conceive the world of which he is a 
part as itself a nnity. Stoicism, therefore, insists 
that no difference, in the mind, or in its objects, or 
between the two, shall be taken as absolute ; and as, 
after all, it is unable either to resolve the differences 
or to explain them away, it tramples them under foot 
It is thus simulatively feeble, and its particular 
explanations of difficulties are too often superficial and 
sometimes even inconsistent with each other. But its 
general philosophical doctrine does not rest on these, 
but on its unswerving conviction, its intense certitude, 
that there is a unity and an ideal meaning in things, 
which answers to tlie demands of our reason. This 
truth the Stoic grasps with resolute faith, even when 
he cannot logioally apply it to the solution of par- 
ticular difficulties, and it makes him easily satisfied 
witii any ratiocination, however external, that seems to 
remove them. Stoicism, from this point of view, may be 
regarded as a bold staroke for a monistic and optimistic 
view of the universe, made at a time when everything 
external seemed to point to dualism and pessimism, 
and when, we nyty sdd, the ^)eculative power to ded 
with such a problem was altogether wanting. In the 
CrUiqw Fwre Beamn Kant maintains that the 
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understandiDg of man is quite incapable of realising 
the ideal which is set up for him by his reason ; and 
whatever exception may be taken to such a view, as 
an account of the powers of the human mind, it very 
well describes the position of the Stoic philosophers. 
They had grasped very firmly the ideal after which 
philosophy strives, but they were able to do little 
towards its realisation. Tlieir contribution to the 
solution of the problems of philosophy is not great, 
but throughout the whole history of the school they 
held to one central principle. It mftst, indeed, be 
admitted that under the severe criticism to which 
the Stoic doctrine was subjected by the Academic 
school, some of the Stoics of the middle period, the 
contemporaries of Cicero, made inconsistent modifica- 
tions in their system, and even fell back on something 
like the dualism of Plato. But Epictetus, one of the 
latest and greatest of the Stoics, is in bis general 
attitude of thought quite faithful to the teachings of 
the original heads of the school, and especially to its 
monistic principle.^ In truth. Stoicism could not 

renounce this principle without losing a great part 

, 1 = 

of its moral strength and efficiency. The enormous 
influence which it exerted over' the mind of the 
ancient world, its power to strengthen the souls of 
the noblest men for action and ^durance, lay in 
its firm grasp of this central idea, that there is a 

^See especially BonhSffer, EpkUt und die SUoa, 
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rational principle in the world, which is one in nature 
with the self-conscious intelligence within us, and 
that, through all apparent disorder, this principle is 
inevitably realising itself. And this also explains 
how Stoic ideas became so easily blended with the 
nascent reflexion of the early church, and exercised 
so powerful an influence on the development of 
Christian doctrine. 

The physical philosophy of the Stoics consists 
mainly in the development of the monistic view of 
existence, in op^position to the dimlism that separated 
form and matter. < It is often stated that the Stoics were 
materialists ; but the truth which underlies this charge 
is, that they altogether rejected the dualism which had 
maintained itself in Greek philosophy from the time 
of Anaxagoras. The Stoics could not be content 
with any philosophy which divided heaven from 
earth, the spiritual from the material, which, in short, 
divided the ideal reality which we grasp in thought 
from the things which we touch and see. There is 
in them something of the same impulse which makes 
St. John insist upon the actual , presence of the divine 
Lord in human form, in opposition to the Docetism 
which reduced his humanity to a semblance — ^“that 
which our eyes have seen and our hands have handled 
of the "Word of, life.” Or, to take a more exact 
parallel, they rebelled i^ainst the idea of a tran- 
Bcendait God and a transcendent ideal world as 
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modem thought has rebelled against the supematuial* 
ism of medieval religion and philosophy. The ideas of 
Plato and the forms of Aristo&e seemed to them far 
off and unreal, and they declared against them in the 
same spirit in which Goethe repudiated the id^ Of a 
God who worked upon the universe from without 
(fin Oott dcr nur von aussen siiesse), and was not 
immanently present in nature and in the soul of 
man. Just as Spinoza spoke of God and nature 
as two words for the same thing, and maintained 
the identity of the one divine subsTance which is 
presented to us under the two disparate attributes 
of thought and extension, so the Stoics refused to 
divorce, or even to distinguish, mind and matter, 
or to exalt the soul by opposing it to the body. 
Hence they asserted that nothing exists which is not 
corporeal or material, though they immediately quali- 
fied this statement by maintaining that there is 
nothing corporeal which is passive or inert, and that 
all activity implies a Logos or spiritual principla 
The absolute antagonism of a purely active form and 
a purely passive matter, which is the crux of the 
Aristotelian philosophy, is thus set aside ; and in its 
place we have the relative opposition of two elements, 
both of which are regarded as having ultimately the 
same nature and origin, and both of which are viewed 
as in one aspect material and in another "spirituaL 
When, therefore, the Stoics called materialistSi we 
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have to remember that they can be so regarded only 
from the point of view of a dualistic philosophy, which 
holds that in order to be spiritual, reality must be 
absolutely dissociated from that which is corporeal or 
material On the same ground, we might as legi- 
timately apply the term materialist to Spinoza or 
Goethe: for Spinoza maintained that extension and 
thought are only different attributes under which the 
same principle is revealed to us, and Goethe refused to 
think of God except as realising himself under the 
forms of sense, or of the material world except as the 
* living garment of Deity/ In fact, the Pantheism of 
these later writers is closely akin to that of the Stoics, 
who assert, from one point of view, that the universe 
is a product or manifestation of divine reason, and, 
from another, that all things flow from and return to 
the fiery breath, the irvevfAa Sia-Trvpov, which is the 
quintessence of all matter. 

And ^ this enables us to understand why, in seeking 
a metaphysical basis for their philosophy, the Stoics 
should go back not to Plato and Aristotle, but to 
Heraclitus, a philosopher.who lived before the opposi- 
tion of idealism and materialism bad been formulated, 
and who therefore easily passed from one form of 
expression to the other without any consciousness of 
transition. Thus Heraclitus could speak of the secular 
process of the universe as the evolution of all things 
out of an ever-living and their return to it again, 
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without being hindered from also regarding it as the 
manifestation of the supreme thought or reason, the 
yvifjLfi or Xd^yoff that ‘ steers all things through all 
things/ He could even say without any sense of 
violence that the fiery heaven which embracds all 
things is full of mind and reason {\oyuc6v koi (f^pevripeg). 
At the same time, we must recognise the essential 
dillerence between the position of those who lived 
before the two elements had been distinguished, and 
the position of those who lived after this distinction 
had been so much insisted on by Plato and Aristotle. 
For those who, in this later time, refused to accept the 
dualistic theory there were only two logical alterna- 
tives: eitlier to explain away one of the two prin- 
ciples, or to show that their opposition is "merely 
relative, an opposition within a unity. But the 
Stoics could not adopt either of these alteniatives. 
They were too anxious to grasp the whole truth to be 
content with abstract materialism or abstract spiritual- 
ism ; yet, though they saw the weakness of such partial 
explanations, and had an intuitive perception of a 
unity beyond them, they could not bring tliem together 
as correlated factors of one complete system. Being 
thus unable either to admit that the opposition was 
absolute or to transcend it, they were driven to the 
alternative of simply denying it, except as an opposi- 
tion of different aspects of same thing, and falling 
back on the ideas of a pbuosopher who had lived 
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before it was recognised. Matter and mind, therefore, 
appear in the Stoic as in the Spinozistic philosophy, as 
two parallel aspects or attributes of one substance. 
And though the Stoics are not so careful as Spinoza in 
marking off from each other the two lines of specula- 
tion which are thus opened up, according as we look at 
reality under the one or the other attribute, yet it is 
possible in their writings to trace out each line almost 
without relation to tlie other. 

On the material side then, the wodd, according 
to the Stoic view of it, may be thus described. In the 
first place, the idea of a purely passive matter is 
rejected, and we have in its place a corporeal nature 
whose ultimate and most active form is a fiery breath 
TTVivfjLa SidTtvpov, or, as Cicero translates it, anima 
injlammata, a kind of quintessence of matter, which 
unites the activity of fire with the diffusiveness of 
air. This fiery breath, again, evolves from itself 
the opposition of two relatively active and two 
relatively passive principles — fire and air on the one 
side, earth and water on the other — ^which stand 
to each other as do form and matter in the Aris- 
totelian system, though the Stoics conceive the 
opposition as a relative and not an absolute one. Out 
of these elements all the particular existences in 
the world are produced. In every existence there is 
a fiery principle of unity, which holds it together and 
keeps it in tension agcH^st the other existences that 
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might invade or destroy it. But this tension, this 
power of self-assertion and self-maintenance in all 
finite things, is limited, and only capable of holding 
out for a certain time. The Stoic, therefore, main- 
tains that there is a kind of circular process of 
existence, in which all things that emerge from the 
central fire ultimately return to it again. The move- 
ment of expansion and differentiation is followed by a 
movement of contraction or integration, in which all 
things are drawn back into the ‘ fiery hreath ' or spirit 
from wliich they were originally deriv^. The central 
fire at last reclaims all that it has given out, even 
that purest portion of itself whidr constitutes the 
soul of man. 

Again, all this material process has to be translated 
into idealistic or spiritualistic terms; for the fiery 
breath is also conceived by the Stoics as a 'germina- 
tive reason ' which produces and penetrates the whole 
world by its thought. And from it are derived 
the ‘ germinative reasons ’ which are the principles of 
unity in all the different forms of finite existence. 
Thus in inorganic things the germinative reason takes 
the form of a dominating quality in plants 

it appears as a * nature ’ or principle of organisation ; 
in animals as a *soul' or principle of sensation and 
appetite ; and in man it rises to it8«,higheBt form as a 
‘rational soul,’ which is a pure reflex of the divine 
reason. While, therefore, we^are able to say that all 
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things are derived from the germinative reason of 
the world, we can say this in a special sense of 
the soul of man, which immediately partakes of the 
nature of God, and may even be described as a part of 
Him, directly communicated to one privQeged creature 
(divinae partieula aurae). And this is shown by the 
fact that it not only is a principle of unity in human 
life, but is directly conscious of itself as such Thus, 
just as God is the ruling principle in the universe, 
sustaining, penetrating, and subduing all things to 
himself, so the inner self or ruling principle in man 
binds his whole existence into one, and subordinates 
all his other powers to itself. Yet we must not, in 
either case, make too much of the opposition between 
that which rules and that which is ruled; for the 
Stoic always remembers that this distinction is relative. 
God is not to be regarded as really separate from the 
world; and the particular existences on which he 
is said to act are all modifications, or, we might even 
say, parts of himself. And in like manner^ in man 
also, the senses and desires, over which the ruling 
power or inner self has command, are, after all, only 
emanations of the ruling power itself, and not really 
external to it As God realises himself and only him- 
self in the world, so it is the ego and the yo alone 
that realises itsdf^in all the powers of sensation and 
desire. And we may add that, just as, in the secular 
process of the universe, all existences spring from God, 
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and are again resolved into His pure essence ; so with 
man, life is a process of expansion, which is followed 
by a process of contraction, ending in the disappearance 
of all the other powers of the soul in the ruling part, 
and tlie separation of the soul from the body. And 
even this is only a preparation for the final consumma- 
tion, in which the soul returns to the divine unity 
from which it came. 

Now we need not farther dwell on the physical or 
materialistic side of this process, t^e evolution of 
the world out of the central fire and its resolution 
into it again. The general theory is borrowed from 
Heraclitus, and the Stoics added to it nothing of 
importance; or rather, we should say, that they 
sacrificed whatever meaning it had as a physical 
theory in the effort to carry out the parallelism of 
matter and mind. Thus, while they maintained that 
all things are corporeal, they found themselves obliged 
to assert that matter is essentially active, and even to 
admit th^ possibility of a complete inter-penetration of 
material bodies by each other, and of all matter by 
the etherial fire. In other words, in order to be 
the counterpart of mind, matter had to give up its 
essential nature as extended and solid, as consisting of 
partes extra partes which repel each other. Hence the 
physical theories of the Stoics mdy be at once set 
aside as having no scientific value; as, indeed, for 
them the material world had no real interest except 
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as a part of man’s life. Or perhaps we should rather 
say, that their interest was confined to the general 
doctrine that matter and mind ore distinguished only 
as different aspects of the same thing, and that, this 
being granted, they cared nothing about the nature of 
special physical processes. And as time went on, they 
gradually ceased to concern themselves with physical 
subjects, except as supplying certsiin postulates which 
were necessary for their ethics. Thus the only im- 
portant part qi their physical philosophy came to 
be that which should rather be called metaphysics 
or theology, the part which has to do, not with 
the relations of physical phenomena to each other, but 
only with the relations of the material universe to 
God, who is at once the central fire and the spiritual 
principle to which all things are referred. 

When we have got thus far, it becomes easy to 
see that the kernel or central meaning of the Stoic 
system lies in the combination of two ideas, 
which appear at once to be essentially opposed, and 
yet necessarily related to each other. The first is 
the idea of the self-centred individuality of the par- 
ticular things and beings that make up the universe, 
and above all of man as a self-conscious being. 
The second is the idea of the unity of the universe 
as a whole, as *the realisation of the one divine 
principle which makes the individuality of all par- 
ticular things and beings, and even the individuality 
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of man himself, into its expiessions and instra- 
ments. In the antithesis and the synthesis of these 
two ideas lies the whole interest of Stoicism. 

As to the first of these ideas, I have already said 
that the world is to the Stoic an aggregate o^ indi- 
vidual things and hein^, each of which is an efflux 
from the principle of the whole, and in a sense a 
whole in itself; in other words, each of them 
has in it a principle of unity with itself, which 
renders it an individual, separate ,.from and op- 
posed to all other individuals. And with this 
individuality goes in each case the natural impulse 
of self-preservation — what Spinoza calls the wnaiiis 
in mo esse perseverandi, the effort to maintain 
and augment its own being. This individuality 
appears in more intensive forms as we rise in the 
scale of being, but only in man does it reach self- 
consciousness. And this, indeed, makes so marked a 
distinction between men and other animals that we 
might fairly say that he alone has a self in him. 
The ruling power of reason so dominates over his 
nature that he cannot he described as anything but 
a self-conscious yo ; and, just because of this, all his 
impulses become concentrated in one great effort 
after self-realisataon, in which he diows a high- 
strung energy wherewith nothing ebe in nature can 
be brought into -comparison. * In him the eonaius 
in mo em perseverandi swells into an absolute 
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denumd for happiness, for a perfect completion and 
manifestation of his rational being, in ^hioh nothing 
shall be left to be wished or hoped for. 

Onl7 — and here the Stoic decisively parts com- 
pany with the Cynic — the self-seeking impulse, as it 
becomes self-conscious, must recognise its own universal 
character. The impulse of a rational being, as such, 
is not to seek the gratification of its particular im- 
pulses; it is to seek to satisfy the self. Nor is it 
even to seek to satisfy the self as one particular 
being, in oppcMtion to other particular beings. To 
think so would be to forget the universal nature of 
the self, which lifts man above his own individualify, 
and enables him to identify himself with the whole 
and mth its divine principle. The Stoic, therefore, 
in seeking his true self or its good, must detach him- 
self from his immediate life and all its special 
interests. He must look upon the fate of his own 
partionlar being with the same calmness and freedom 
from disturbance, with which he contemplates the 
fates of other beii^ alt(gether unconnected with 
himself. For what he must desire is to realise 
himself as reason, and reason is equally related to all 
objects, but not bound up with any one of them 
except in BO far as it is a manifestation of rational 
principles. , 

This doctrine gives us the means of reconciling 
the self-seeking of man with t^t to which it seems 
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directly opposed, the realisation of the divine prin- 
ciple which binds the universe into one whola 
Every thing and every being springs from this prin- 
ciple, and nothing can be taken as capable of 
opposing it. There is* no ‘ matter ' in the Aristotelian 
sense, to limit its realisation of itself; and the idea 
that any particular finite creature should interfere 
with its self-determined course is essentially absurd 
and self-contradictory. As the original unity is the 
source of all and immanent in all, it -dominates with 
irresistible energy over all, and turns 'sheir efforts to 
realise tluTtiselves into a means of realising itself. 
Man alone, in virtue of his self-consciousness, can con- 
ceive the idea of separation from it or resistance to it. 
But this means only that he has the choice whether 
he will be a willing or an unwilling servant of it: 
unwilling, if he makes it his aim to satisfy his par- 
ticular self — an aim which he can attain only so far 
as the general system of things allows him; willing, 
if he identifies himself with the divine reason which 
is manifested in that system. His only prerogative, 
therefore, is that he can freely accept the service of 
the whole, which he must serve whether he will or 
not. Fata wlentem dricmvt, nolevUcm irahurd. The 
world is one world, and the idea of escaping from the 
unity on which itS' existence, rests is^futile. The wish 
to escape, indeed, could only arise in the mind of a 
rational being through ignorance of what he, as wdl 
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as of what it, is. For if he understood these 
two things, he could not but see that his own good 
can lie in nothing but the realisation of reason, 
and that the world-process is nothing but this 
realisation. 

Now to appreciate the strength and the weakness 
of this view, we must recall the way in which it was 
attained. It was attained, as we saw, through an 
immediate perception of the truth that the same 
reason which makes man individual — because it makes 
him conscious of a self — at the same time lifts him 
above the point of -view of his own individuality. 
The ego that is conscious of all things in relation 
to itself is, as such, impartial ; it separates itself from 
all objects alike, even from its own particular being, 
and looks at them all with equal eyes. It. takes up 
a central point of view in reference to the whole 
world it knows, and is thus capable of estimating all 
things according to their place in the whole, without 
reference to the special feelings, sensations, prejudices, 
impulses which belong to it as this individual This 
point of view is essential to man as a rational and 
therefore also as a moral being; for knowledge and 
moral action are possible only if, and so far as, we 
can discount the speciality of our own feelings and 
desires. The opfiYi, the .essential vmus or impulse 
of rational beings, as such, is to see all things in their 
proper relation to the whole, and in all their actions 

VOL. IL Q 
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to make themselves the organs and instruments of 
the principle of that whole. 

Now, to this view it is naturally objected that 
reason in man does not show itself to be such a 
universal and impartial power of judgment fts the 
Stoic describes. Bather we seem to find the views 
and aims of men always subjected to distortion and 
limitation by their national and individual char- 
acter and circumstances. In their thought they are 
influenced by illusions and prejudices due to racial 
or individual bias, or to the pecufiar experiences 
of their lives; not even in their highest intellectual 
efforts do we find them rising to a quite im- 
partial and objective view of things. And in their 
practical conduct also they are continually misled by 
interests and desires, which prevent them from 
devoting themselves to any object independent of their 
individuality, and still more from acting with a single 
eye to the highest and most universal good. All this 
is obvious enough, but it is not inconsistent with the 
general truth of the Stoic doctrine — the doctrine 
that it is the essential characteristic of a rational 
being to look beyond himself, and both in theory 
and in practice to rise above his own individuality. 
For it is clear that if any man were utterly in- 
capable of taking up a general point of view, or of 
looking at himself as an object just as he looks 
at other persons and things; if he were absolutely 
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imprisoned in his own sensations, and were not ttble 
to maike any allowance for their individual character 
or to regard them as he regards the sensations of 
others: if, in short, the world were centre<I for him 
in his own particular self, he would be literally 
insane. Similarly, if in action, he were quite unable 
to regard anything but his own impulses, and could 
not direct his will to any objective ends whatso- 
ever or submit it to any general laws or social 
obligations, he would be a moral idiot ; and we should 
be obliged to treat him as an irresponsible animal. 
Hence, in spite of all that is irrational and immoral 
in man’s life, we must regard the reason that makes 
him man as essentially universal, that is, as a con- 
sciousn&s of self in relation to other beings and things 
as parts of one whole — a consciousness which, even 
while it constitutes his individuality, takes him beyond 
it. For to be a self, in spite of the apparent paradox, 
is to go beyond the self; and a human being cannot 
find a centre in himself, except so far as he recognises 
himself as part of a wider whole in which he is 
centred. - 

At the same time — ^and this is what the Stoics 
in their abstract way of looking at things altogether 
fail to observe — the existence of this potential univer- 
sality of reason every rational being is one thing, 
and the conscious realisation of it in all the extent of 
its meaning is another. If we appeal to experience 
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what we find is, that every individual has some 
elementary consciousness of a world in which all 
the objects he knows are brought into relation with 
each other, and some elementary consciousness of a 
society in which he regards himself as a member. 
But it is only through a long process of evolution 
that, out of such beginnings, there could arise the 
idea of the world as an ordered system, and the 
idea of a universal law which binds all rational 
creatures into one society. And when in the Stoic 
philosophy these ideas did arise, 'they at first 
took an abstract and therefore an imperfect form — 
a form in which the general conviction of the 
rationality of the system of things failed to lead 
to any consciousness of the excellence of the special 
parts of it, and in which the universal good of 
man, as determined by reason, appeared* to be the 
negation of every particular end. The Stoic gets 
so far as to see that there is a unity beyond the 
differences of the particulars; but he is not able to 
use the conception of this unity as a principle by 
means of which each particular may be put in its 
right place in the whole. And a very long process 
of evolution was needed ere men could conceive 
the idea of a rational and organic order of the 
universe or of human life, in whicji each particular 
element, though rejected as an end in itself, might 
be reinstated as a necessary element of the whole. 
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and all mankind, with justice done to their special 
characteristics, might he united in one woXirela toO 
Koa/iov. The idea of such a process of development, 
by which man gradually comes to the realisation of 
himself and of all that is involved in his i|iitional 
nature, is entirely hidden from the Stoics. Becog- 
nising no distinction between what is actual and 
what is potential in man, they, as it were, stereo- 
type the moral consciousness in the form that was 
given to it by their own philosophy ; and they 
fail to see that that form is itself a stage in a 
long process reaching back to the beginning of 
human history and containing in it the germs 
of the still higher ethical spirit of the future. 

Hence^ they state the rationality of man’s nature 
in a way that seems paradoxical and inconsistent 
with facts; and they are unable to find a logical 
place in their theory for anything but absolute 
knowledge or absolute ignorance, absolute virtue or 
absolute vice. The value and importance of their 
moral idealism as an expression of one aspect of 
the truth,* is easily seen, but, in putting it forward 
as the whole truth, they deprive it of all verisimili- 
tude. We cannot do justice to the nature of man 
without recognising that he is essentially rational, 
rational even in Ips utmost aberrations and follies; 
but it becomes utterly impossible to maintain this 
taruth in the face of the most ordinary experience 
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of life, unless we also recognise that he is a being 
who always is more than he knows himself to he^ and 
whose consciousness of himself is not a fixed and 
definite conception, but an idea that lives and grows 
and i§ never completely at one with itself. Ty^hen, 
therefore, we attempt to say what he is, we have to 
remember that we are expressing not what has already 
realised itself in him, but what is. ever in process of 
being realised, and what cannot be realised except 
through a long conflict with nature and with himself. 
The abstract, unreal, and almost Utoptan character of 
Stoicism lies in this, that it ignores the characteristics 
of man as a developing being, and treats his good 
and his evil as fixed entities between which he 
stands to make an arbitrary choice. And it remains 
an insoluble problem how, on such a view, there 
should be any possibility of his making a wrong 
choice at all. 

In order, however, that we may appreciate 
thoroughly the moral attitude of the Stoics, it is 
necessaiy that we should .look a little more closely 
into their psychology. 



LECTURE EIGHTEENTH. 

THE STOIC CONCEPTION OF THE CHIEF GOOD. 

ft 

I HAVE already spoken of the way in which the Stoic 
psychology emphasises the unity of ihe soul, both in 
its intellectual and in its moral life, in opposition 
to the dualistio views of Plato and Aristotle. Accord- 
ing to the Stoics the conscious self occupies the place 
in man’s nature which the divine reason holds in the 
universe. It is represented as a central power which, 
from one point of view, may be distinguished from 
the senses, but which, when so distinguished, must be 
taken as absolutely dominating over them. In fact, 
the distinction is for the Stoics only a relative 
one, nor is there any real separation between the 
principle that dominates and the powers and tendencies 
that are controlled by it. They belong to the same 
self, and are described as emanations from the ruUng 
power, or as only* that power itself under a special 
modification. Nor, again, do the Stoics admit any 
separation between the reason and the will, except as 
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different aspects of the same faculty. The will is, as 
with Kant, simply the reason in its practical exercise. 
We may ideally distinguish* the reason that seeks 
to discover the nature of the objective world 
from the reason that seeks to realise *itself 
in that world; but, as the world can be nothing 
but the realisation of reason, there is no real 
separation between the two. The first truth of 
psychology for the Stoic is, therefore, this : that it is 
the same soul or self tliat thinks and^ wills, perceives 
and desires ; and that, though for some purposes it may 
be convenient to distinguish these different powers, 
though indeed the difference of the organs of sense to 
a certain extent forces this distinction upon us, yet it 
must never be supposed that they are like different 
beings which are, so to speak, enclosed in one skin, 
and which act and react externally upon each other. 

Now, in our ordinary descriptions of the inner life, 
we are too apt to assume or suggest such externality 
of its elements to each other, and to forget the unity 
of the soul in the diversity of its manifestations. 
We are apt to think of the mind as a kind of arena 
in which intellect and will, sense and passion, and 
all the other faculties which we personify, play out 
their game, now conflicting and now co-operating with 
each other, without interference fr6m any power that 
lies beyond their divided life. And in thd philosophy 
of Plato and Aristotle, as we have seen, there is 
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something that favours this misconception. The 
opposition of form and matter introduces itself into 
the conception of the relations of reason and passion, 
and the intuitive intelligence seems in its pure 
nature to be regarded as independent of that 
connexion with the other elements of man’s being, 
into which it is brought in our experience. This 
division especially troubles the psychology of the 
will, and its supreme act of choice is described by 
Aristotle as a combination of the two elements of 
desire and deliberation, without any clear indication 
of a principle of unity beyond their difTerence.^ But 
the Stoic at once sets aside all such dualistic ways of 
describing the life of the soul. To him the dominating 
self is at once reason and will. And though, as we shall 
see, he lays great stress upon the division and conflict 
of the moral life, yet he will not for a moment allow 
that desire and passion are other than forms of the 
life of the one self, or expressions of its self-determined 
activity. This point is apt to be misconceived, 
because we frequently find Stoics speaking of the, 
passions as unnatural or irrational. Such language 
might seem to involve a similar point of view to that 
of Plato, when he distinguishes the rational and the 
irrational elements in our being, or to that of Aristotle 
when he says that the desires are partly irrational, 
though so -far participating in reason as to be capable 
^ Vol. I, p. 316 Hq, 
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of submitting to its law. Now the Stoics allow, as of 
course everyone must allow, that man does not always 
act in accordance with the dictates of reason, which 
yet they regard as constituting his nature. Nay, they 
conceive that the passions are irrational in anteven 
deeper sense than is admitted by Plato and Aristotle, 
as being not only indifferent to reason, but directly 
opposed to it. But they do not conceive of this as 
due to the existence in men of any separate element 
which is indifferent or recalcitrant to reason. No 
Stoic who was faithful to the fundamental ideas of his 
philosophy could admit that any feeling or desire is 
irrational in the sense of being independent of reason, 
or as, even in its utmost perversion, capable of 
exhibiting the characteristics which would exist in 
a creature altogether devoid of reason. The passions, 
irrational as they are in one sense, as perversions of 
our rational nature, are yet quite rational as being the 
determinations of a rational self and the manifestations 
of its characteristic power of judging and choosing. The 
folly, or, as the Stoics often designated it, the madness 
of man, in which he rebels against the rational 
principle of his being, is still in another sense quite 
rational. It is not the corruption or perversion of his 
nature by a foreign principle, but the division of that 
nature against itself. Hence we ofin never explain 
away intellectual error or moral guilt by attributing it 
to the influence of an irrational part of our being upon 
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that which is rational. We must explain it as a 
failure of man to be faithful to his true self, as a revolt 
of the rational being, as such, against reason. If man 
be said to be misled by sense, this only means that he 
has not properly tested the images through which he 
apprehends the objects without him; if he be said 
to be carried away by passion, this only means that 
he has failed to make clear to himself the conception 
of the supreme good which is bound up with his 
rational nature^^ 

Now I think that from one point of view this 
doctrine marks a distinct advance upon the psycho- 
logy of Plato and Aristotle. It is true, as I have 
already indicated, that it leaves out of account the 
process of development by which the implicit unity 
of man’s nature becomes explicit; in other words, 
it forgets that, though reason makes man what he 
is, he is ever becoming, and has never become com- 
pletely rational and self-conscious. But it forces us 
to realise that the germinal reason is in him from the 
first, that it is the distinctive principle which con- 
sticutes his selfhood, and that, if there were not, even 
in his nmst undeveloped stage such an expression 
of the unity of the self, there would be in liim no 
self, and, strictly speaking, no humanity at all. Even 
in the consciousiibss of an animal there is such a 
universal unity, that it would be absurd to treat 

* See Bonhdffer, p. 93. 
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itB different appetites as isolated or standing in 
merely external relations to each other. The animal 
at least feels itself in all it feels, and this gives an 
individual unity to its life through all its changes. 
Yet as this unity in the animal is not self-oon^ous, 
the animal might still he said to live wholly in the 
present, and to pass from one impression or impulse to 
another, not relating or connecting them, but identifying 
itself wholly with each in turn. 

But a self-conscious being cannot ^live thus, just 
because it is self-conscious, or, in other words, because 
it refers aU its action and passion to one ego. To 
forget, in considering him, this essential reference, 
is to leave out the unity which gives its dis- 
tinctive character to his life, and then to treat 
the whole as if it were the sum of the parts, or 
the result of their action and reaction upon each 
other. On the other hand, if we do take account 
of this unity at all, we must realise its presence in 
all forms and changes of the sours life. Perhaps 
we may put the truth more exactly by saying that 
the life that is self-conscious has in it both a new 
kind of unity and a new kind of division ; for in such 
a life the self is necessarily set against the not-self — 
at once distinguished from it and essentially related to 
it — ^and this division, as well as this unity, is earned 
out in all its conscious states. But this means tliat 
in it sensation becomes perception, and appetite desire. 
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Hence, if in one sense we may be said to start with 
the feelings and impulses of animals, yet the very 
dawn of our rational life carries us beyond them, so 
that we never are simply sensitive or simply appetitive. 
In other words, our sensations and appetites are never 
what they are in the animal ; they may be better or 
worse, higher or lower, but they are never the same 
thing. Our sensations may often bo less keen in 
themselves than those of some animals; but they 
are subject from the earliest dawn of consciousness to 
a new interpretation, being referred to objects which 
are conceived as standing in definite relations to each 
other in the one world of experience which exists 
for one self. And they have become capable, because 
of the new meaning which is thus put into them, on 
the one hand, of conveying to us general truths which 
are beyond the reach of animal capacity, and, on the 
other hand, of deceiving and misleading us in a way 
and to a degree in which the comparatively simple 
nature of the animal can never be deceived or 
misled. 

It is difficult, indeed, to describe the intelligible 
world as it exists for the inchoate self-consciousness 
without seeming to attribute too much to it; for 
in describing it we necessarily analyse it as it 
cannot analyse •itself. StiU, even allowing for the 
TOty in which, in the slow process of evolution, a 
change of kind hides itself under the appearance of 
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a mere change of degree, we can see that the 
dawn of self-consciousness brings with it the trans- 
» formation of a sensitive continuity of life into the 
apprehension of a diversity of objects, which, as they 
are related to one self, form one world of experiehce. 
And in this we have already all the elements of a 
rational consciousness, a consciousness which is guided 
by general principles, however little the subject of it 
may as yet be capable of reflecting on such principles. 
Such a being can scarcely be said to have sensations 
at all, in the sense in which a being not self-conscious 
could have them. It is not that something has been 
externally added to the sensitive consciousness, but 
that development has brought with it a new 
differentiation and a new integration which have 
essentially transformed its whole nature. 

And the same is true of the appetites of the 
animal. We have them in us, yet in another sense 
we have them not. For in us, as I have said, they 
become better or worse than animal impulses, just 
because they are referred to definite objects and ends, 
and because these objects and ends are not isolated 
from each other, but form elements in the life of 
one self, and so constitute parts of the good or 
happiness which it necessarily seeks. The self- 
conscious being, as I have said ^in a previous 
lecture, cannot seek merely to satisfy its desires; 
it must seek to satisfy itself, that is, it must seek 
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the particular end or objeQt as part of a general good. 
And, though it is possible that for the moment these 
two things may seem to be identical, and the soul 
may throw itself with all the energy of passion into 
one pursuit, such a concentration must in the long 
run lead to a recoil. For it is impossible that a 
rational being should permanently identify the good 
with one element in it, or that he should live wholly, 
like the animal, in each impulse as it arises. There 
may be an apjproximation to this in a low stage of 
humanity; but, even then, there is a restlessness 
and dissatisfaction which indicates ^^hat the universal 
good, the end which a self-conscious being as such 
must seek, is separating itself from the particular 
objects in which it has been sought. A self-conscious 
being, as such, necessarily has the consciousness of 
itself in relation to a world, and its complete satis- 
faction cannot be less than to have its world for itself. 
This limitless self-seeking is the background of all 
the desires of a self, and it infuses into them all an 

element which may either exalt or degrade them, but 
■ 

which in any case cannot let them be like the simple 
and direct impulses which come with a definite 
physical need and pass away immediately with its 
satisfaction. The appetites of man, if we may call 
them so, are capable of being overstrained and per- 
verted in a way that is not possible in the animal life, 
just because in them he seeks the satisfaction of a 
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self, and tries, as it were, to expand a finite into an 
infinite good. And, on the other hand, they are 
capable of being purified and idealised by being 
made the natural basis of a higher spiritual satis- 
faction, elements in that comprehensive good Which 
alone can be regarded as adequate to the self. 

It was, therefore, a very imperfect psychology 
which led Hume, as it has led many, to speak of 
the passions as if they had an independent nature 
of their own, which reason could not alter. On 
the contrary, we have to realise that, from the 
beginning, reason enters into the constitution of the 
desires, giving even to the simplest of our appetites 
a character which they could not have except in 
a rational being, and continuously transforming 
them by the idea of the good as the realisation 
and satisfaction of the self. For, as Plato declares, 
man necessarily seeks the good, "having an antici- 
pative consciousness of its nature,” which gradually 
becomes clearer and more comprehensive with every 
step in the widening of his experience and the 
development of his powers. Hence, whatever may be 
the explanation of that division in man’s life which 
we ordinarily speak of as the conflict of reason and 
passion, we must recognise that it is a conflict within 
our rational nature, between difiereht expressions of 
reason, and not between reason and something else. 
In insisting upon this point, thj^refore, the Stoics hit 
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upon a truth which was obscured or neglected in the 
Platonic and Aristotelian philosophies. For it is the 
essential problem of human life that we can thus be 
divided against ourselves, in spite of the identity of 
the self of which we are conscious. The division and 
conflict of the soul, indeed, would not be so deep and 
deadly, if it could be explained by the opposition of 
matter to form, of sensuous passion to an ideal prin- 
ciple, and if it were not that the ideal principle in 
us is turned against itself. That the passions of men 
mislead them is the superficial aspect of the fact, but 
the deeper aspect of it is that we mislead ourselves ; 
for the passion that misleads us is a manifestation 
of the same ego^ the same self-conscious reason which 
is misled by it : and thus, as Bums puts it, it is the 
very "light from heaven” that leads us astray. 

The great question, therefore, is how such self- 
contradiction is possible, or, in other words, how a 
being whose nature is reason, can act irrationally. 
This question is one to which the Stoics directed 
much attention ; and their answer to it is well worth 
consideration, though it is made incomplete and 
unsatisfactory by the fact that, like Spcrates, they 
are unable to think of reason except as conscious 
and reflective, so that for them unconscious reason 
is no reason at gU. Hence they always treat conduct 
as the result of definite acts of judgment and 
reasoning. Their view may be summarised thus. 
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We always seek the good, but frequently we mistake 
something else for it, and, when this happens, we 
commonly say that our passions mislead us. But 
such passions are really the result of false judgments, 
in which we subsume under the idea of goo^ acftions 
or objects that are not good. And this again implies 
one of two things; either we make a mistake as 
to the idea of good itself, or we make a mistake 
as to the nature of the things which we subsume 
under it. In other words, either we do not clearly 
realise what we mean when we call a tiling good, 
or we do not clearly perceive what the particular 
thing in question is, and, therefore, we suppose it 
to have a character which it has not. 

But both kinds of knowledge are, in the opinion 
of the Stoics, within our reach. The idea of good is 
within our reach, for it is bound up with our rational 
nature; and if we do not attain to a definite under- 
standing of it, it is because we do not undergo the 
labour of reflexion which is necessary to make it 
clear and distinct. And the knowledge of particular 
things, at least so far as is necessary to determine 
their value, is also within our reach, if we rightly 
use and carefully interpret the images which we 
receive from sense. To use an Aristotelian mode 
oi expression, the rightness of our qpnduct depends 
upon the way in which we develo]) the practical 
syllogism, whose major premise is the definition of 
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the good^ and whose minor premise brings under 
that definition the distinct image of the object we 
have to choose or reject. And both premises may 
be made definite and certain by anyone who rightly 
uses the faculties he has and the opportunities which 
experience brings him. We have, therefore, to 
examine the way in which the Stoics carry out 
this view in both cases, as regards the idea of good 
and as regards the objects brought under it. 

The idea of good, according to the Stoics, is 
derived from within, from certain presuppositions 
or presumptions which are bound up with our rational 
nature, and which experience only calls into activity. 
They are called by the Stoics $fx(^\rroi wpoX^eif, 
evpoiai (l)va’ucau tov icadoXov, and they are entirely 
confined — this at least seems to be the general 
view of the Stoics — to the sphere of morals and 
religion. There is some controversy, indeed, as to 
the force of these expressions; and some accounts 
would suggest i/hat these so-called innate ideas’ are 
regarded as the results of the natural and inevitable 
action of the mind upon the data supplied by sense, 
while other accounts make them to be pure a priori 
principles directly involved in the nature of reason 
and independent of experience. It is this last view 
which seems to be supported by the most authentic 
expressions of Stoic doctrine.^ At the same time we 
^BonhSffer, p 188 «eg. 
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are not to think of them as innate ideas in the sense 
which Locke attached to the name, that is, as fully 
developed conceptions which the mind has before it 
from the first, and which from the first it is clearly 
conscious of possessing. On the contrary, the Stoics 
frequently speak of the mind as only gradually 
coming to the knowledge of its own contents, and 
they even try to define the exact age at which it 
attains to a realisation of its innate ideas. They 
are innate, therefore, only in the sense that they 
are bound up with self-consciousness, so that no 
man can have reason developed in him without the 
apprehension of them. All men who are sane and 
who have come to maturity in the development of 
their faculties, have an idea of good and evil: 
an idea of good as that which is useful to the self 
and helps it to self-realisation, and of evil as that 
which prevents or obstructs such self-realisation. 
And the ultimate spring of all our activity is just 
the effort to attain the former and avoid the latter. 
In fact, every creature, as we have already seen, 
has in it the conatvs in suo esse perseverandi, the 
effort to maintain and realise itself, as the funda- 
mental impulse of its being. And man only differs 
from the rest in so far as he is self-conscious, and 
therefore conscious of the good he*'seeks as distinct 
from the particular objects in which he seeks it. 
And this he shows even in his use of sucLl words 
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as good and evil, right and wrong, in his judgments 
as to particular objects and acts. 

At the same time, the mere use of such terms, as 
Socrates showed, is far from implying a clear con- 
sciousness of what they mean, and is therefore 
consistent with the most erroneous use of them in 
our practical judgments. Hence the Stoic insists, 
almost as earnestly as Socrates or Plato, on the 
shallowness of mere opinion, and on the necessity 
of defining our general terms, and so rising to a 
clear consciousness of ourselves. Thus Epictetus 
speaks of a rhetorician, who attacked Plato because 
he sought to define such terms as goodness and 
justice, the meaning of which everybody knows.' 
Epictetus answers that Plato cannot be supposed 
ix) deny that we have by nature ideas or precon- 
ceptions of such virtues, but only that it is impossible 
to make an accurate use of them till we have 
analysed and defined them. How, -for instance, can 
we know whether anything, say, pleasure or wealth, is 
really a good, if we have not realised exactly what 
ve mean by good ? We know generally that the good 
is that which alone is useful to us, and we go on 
at once to apply the term to any object that pro- 
duces a pleasing impression. But the one thing 
necessary, beforef any such vaguely apprehended idea 
can help us, is a reflective analysis which shall sift out 
^£piot. U, 17» 
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all other ideas that have got confused with the idea 
of good, and shall clearly distinguish all the elements 
contained in it. In like manner Cicero/ speaking 
for the Stoics, frequently insists upon the idea that 
it is the business of philosophy to disentangle and 
explicate the obscure and complex notions of virtue 
that nature lias given us. It is only such a process 
which can enable us to rise above popular opinion, 
and can deliver us from the vague associations of the 
common consciousness, which attaches the predicate 
'good* to many things that are evil or indifferent, 
just because it has never asked itself what it means 
by that predicate. 

If, however, we ask how the Stoics carried out 
this process of analysing our innate notions of good, 
we find that the result is rather negative than 
positive. In other words, the process of analysis is 
for them mainly a process of elimination, in which the 
universal good of reason is emptied of all particular 
content. As rational beings, they tell us, we transcend 
in consciousness our own particular existence, as 
well as the particular existence of all the objects 
we know. We are, in Plato’s language, “spectators 
of all time and existence,” and therefore not limited 
in our knowledge to any particular object or class 
of objects. And, in like manner, ih our practical 
life we are not confined to any special end; for the 
^ Cic. De Officiu:, III, 81 ; cf. Bonhoffer, p. 208 aeg. 
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good is the realisation of the self and not of any 
special tendency or desire. The good has thus to 
be distinguished from all particular objects of desire. 
So far we may admit the force of the Stoic reasoning. 
But if this be all that we can say, shall we not 
end by opposing the general idea of good to every 
particular form which that good can take? To this 
the Stoic’s answer is, that there is a motive or end 
derived from our nature as rational beings: for it 
is the characteristic of reason to look at all things 
from a general point of view, from the point of 
view of the whole; and this originates in us a love 
of law or order for its own sake. Further, as this 
motive springs from our inmost self, so it may 
become supreme over all other motives and even 
take the place of them all. Nay, they contend, it 
must do so, in every one who is fully conscious of 
himself. 

This conception is well illustrated by the Stoic 
account of the development of man’s moral conscious- 
ness, which is reproduced by Cicero in the treatise 
I)e Finibus.'^ According to the view there stated, 
the primitive consciousness of man is a consciousness 
of himself, and his primitive motive is to realise 
himself. But what self ? Cicero’s Stoic answers 
that man beg^s with the consciousness of his 
particular sc9f, and his desire is therefore for objects 

^ Dt FinibuSf 111 , 6 ieq^ 
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that are useful towards its preservation and well- 
being. These objects are therefore called the first 
aimfl of nature (ra irpHra Kara fpvnv, prima imturae). 
They are objects such as health, wealth, honour, and 
the like, which are primarily sought for themselves, 
and not for the pleasure which is the result of 
their attainment. For we do not seek them because 
they give us pleasure, but they give us pleasure 
because we seek them; and it is a great error 
of the Epicureans to suppose that pleasure is the 
primary object of desire. Still at this stage we 
seek only such particular ends, vaguely recognising 
them as good. But reason as it awakes within us, 
carries us beyond the particular to the universal, 
and makes us think of life as a whole. We become 
conscious that as rational beings we carry within 
us a principle of order and unity, or, as it may 
otherwise be expressed, a principle of ojmoXoyla or 
self-consistency, and that it is just this principle 
which makes us selves. As, therefore, we become 
conscious of what we are, we recognise that we can 
realise ourselves only as we maintain order and 
self-consistency in our lives. The conatus in mo esse 
perseverandi, which at first took the form of desires 
for particular objects or for the furtherance of the 
individual life, now takes the form« of an exclusive 
impulse to realise the law of reason, and all the 
special ends of desire are regarded as indifferent. 
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Only he who thus acts with a single eye to the 
general end can be regarded as performing a moral 
action in the highest sense of the word, or, as the 
Stoics call it, a KaropOcojuLa. In Kantian phrase, duty 
must be done for duty’s sake alone, and not for the 
sake of the particular ends to be attained by it ; and 
if any other consideration enters into our action, it 
drags it down to a lower, and so to speak, a non- 
moral level, even if it does not make it positively 
immoral. 

Now there may be elements in the view set 
before us by Cicero which did not belong to the 
original form of Stoicism. But the conception of 
morality as resting upon the idea of ofioXoyia, or 
self-consistenby, seems to be derived from the 
founder of the school. Stobaeus^ tells us that Zeno 
declared the end to be simply to live consistently 
(to ojuLoKoyovjjLepco^ i.e. to live according to a 
law of reason ^which agrees with itself in all its 
applications (icad’ eva \6yov kcu avfAffxavov), But the 
Stoics who followed him introduced a further qualifica- 
tion of this idea, and declared the end to be living 
in consistency with nature. Cleanthes, who succeeded 
Zeno as head of the school, was the first who made 
this addition; and we are told that he specially 
referred to the nature of the universe as that with 
which the virtuous man must be in harmony ; while 

n, m 
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Chrysippus, who was his successor, though not 
rejecting the conception of Cleanthes, yet dwelt more 
upon the harmony of man with his own nature. . 

Now, if we take the account of Stobaeus as 
authentic, the first statement of the Stoic principle 
of morals coincides in a remarkable way with the 
ideas of Kant. Zeno said: “Act consistently on 
one principle”: Kant said, “Act so that you can 
will that the maxim of your action should become 
a universal law.” Both views go u^on the idea 
that tlie reason which makes us men is an impartial 
faculty, a faculty in us that abstracts from our own 
individual case, and, indeed, from every individual 
case ; and both views imply that we cannot act con- 
sistently on one law or principle and yet act wrongly. 
Immoral action is simply a case of using double 
weights and measures, and it is impossible to do evil 
consistently. Just as enor and untruth are always 
partial, and a lie must break down somewhere by its 
own self-contradiction, if worked out logically ^to all 
its consequences; so an evil act is always an act 
which implies the very principle which it denies, 
and we cannot turn it into a universal law without 
bringing it into conflict with itself. 

And this shows how easy was the transition by 
which the idea of self-consistency was translated by 
Zcno*s followers into the idea of consistency with 
nature. Kant also translated his principle into the 
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form: "Act as if by your action the maxim of it 
were to be turned into a law of nature." It is 
easily shown, and has often been shown by critics 
of Kant, that nothing can be made of the idea of 
formal self-consistency. Any idea, if we keep it in 
its abstraction, may seem to be consistent with 
itself: it is only when we work it out in the con- 
crete, and bring it into relation with other elements 
of experience, that it can be shown to be incon- 
sistent. Or, to put it more exactly, an idea can be 
shown to be inconsistent only so far as it is shown 
to imply other ideas and yet to be at variance with 
them. To universalise the maxim of an act, there- 
fore, must mean, if it means anything, to conceive 
it as an element in the system of things, which 
can be realised consistently with the realisation of 
all the other elements that make up that system. 
Thus the idea of self-consistency, the moment we 
try to give it a definite meaning, turns into the idea 
of consistency with the whole system of the uni- 
verse : and this in the Stoic idea is the same thing 
as consistency with our own nature; for the nature 
of man corresponds to the nature of the universe 
as the microcosm to the macrocosm. Indeed, we 
have to remember that the demand for consistency 
comes ex hypothed from our own nature which, as 
rational, is compelled to think and act on universal 
principles. " The end," says Diogenes Laertius, 
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speaking of the Stole doctrine, "is to act in con-^ 
formity with nature, that is, at once with the nature 
which is in us, and with the nature of the universe, 
doing nothing which is forbidden by that common 
law which is the right reason that pervadep all 
things, and which is, indeed, one with the Divine 
Being who administers the universal system of 
things. Thus the life according to nature is that 
virtuous and blessed flow of existence, which is 
enjoyed only by one who always acts so as to main- 
tain the harmony between the God within and the 
will of the power that orders the universe."^ 

There is, however, in all this a certain ambiguity, 
which we meet with also in the philosophy of Kant, 
and which neither the Stoics nor Kant ever cleared 
up. All the different formulae in which the moral idea 
is expressed — self-consistency, consistency with nature, 
consistency with the nature of man — ^are abstract 
phrases. If they carry us away from the particular 
to the universal, from the part to the whole, from the 
ideas of special objects and ends to the general 
principle which realises itself in the whole cystem of 
things within and without us, yet they do not teU us 
anything definite about that principle except that it is 
not realised in any particular object or end. It is 
realised, according to the Stoics, in the system of the 
whole, and it is realised in the individual man, so far 
^Diog. Laert, YIL, 1, 53. 
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M he can repeat that system in himself : and they are 
ready to maintain that that system is organic, that all 
nature is but the environment of a world-community 
of spirits, and that we are all members one of another 
in so far as we are organs of it. But when we ask 
what is behind these brave words, their meaning seems 
to melt away from us, and that, whether we look to 
the universe or to the individual soul. As regards the 
latter, acting by reason seems to be opposed to acting 
by any particular passion, by any passion that points 
tn a special end or attaches us to an individual person; 
but if, in order that reason may rule, all such impulses 
have to be driven out, reason will rule in an empty 
house. Hence it is not easy to answer the charge 
brought against the Stoics that, after all, they were 
merely ascetics; in other words, that their morality 
not only begins with the mortification of the passions, 
but ends there. They may not, and do not, intend 
this result ; for they are possessed with the idea of a 
systematic ordering of the whole nature of man, which 
is to be attained by this negation of the passions ; but 
in excluding under that name all particular desires 
and affections as such, they have deprived themselves 
of all the elements out of which such a system of life 
might be constructed, and put the bare idea of system 
in place of its actuality. It might,' indeed, be 
answered that they only break the links' that bind 
man to particular beings and things without liim in 
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order to bind bim closer to the whole of which he and 
they are parts; that they withdraw him from the 
special affections of kindred and race, only in order to 
unite him as man to all mankind. But this, again, 
raises the question as to the possibility of realising 
such a union, a union of men that takes no account of 
time or circumstance, or of individual or national 
character. What is meant by a (piXavOpcoTrla that is 
not fertile in special affections to individual human 
beings, affections which adapt themselves to their 
special character and the special relations into which 
they are brought ? And what is meant by an 
organic unity of mankind in a ttoXitc/o* tov kootjulov, if 
the reason that is to bind them together be taken 
merely as a common element in the nature of each, 
which connects them in spite of their differences in 
other respects? A real community cannot be con- 
stituted except between those whose common nature 
shows itself just in their differences, and makes 
these very differences the means of binding them 
together, by fitting each for a special office in 
the common life. But the logic of the Stoics will 
not carry them to this farther step. Hence the 
idea of the organic unity of mankind remains 
abstract, or turns into a mere ideal which never 
can be realised. For, as a mere ideal, it remains 
something purely subjective, something which exists 
only in the soul of the individual, and cannot be found 
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or produced in the world without. As subjective, 
however, it loses all its content, or finds its content 
merely in the negation of the particular passions. 
Thus the wise man of the Stoics becomes a mere 
bundle of negations ; for when we have said that he 
is free from all particular influences, whether from 
within or from without, we have left nothing but the 
formal self-consistency of a will of which nothing can 
be said, except that it is ever at one with itself. 

If, again, we look to the Stoic theory of the nature 
of the universe we arrive at a similar result. The 
Stoic is prepared to say that all things are the 
manifestation *of reason, and that even by their 
defects, as particular things, they must contribute 
to the realisation of reason; but he is not able to 
take a single step towards the recognition of any 
particular thing as so contributing. Still less is he 
prepared to show how any special interest of human 
life may become an embodiment of the good, or 
how any endeavour of man will help to realise it. 

Now it may be admitted that it is just here that 
we find the crucial difficulty of any idealistic view of 
the world such as the Stoics profess — a difficulty which 
Mr. Bradley puts vividly and epigrammatically when 
he says that '*The world is the best of all possible 
worlds, and everyljiing in it is a necessary evil.” In 
other words, it is hard to combine a consciousness of 
the evil or imperfection of each part of the world with 
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a perception of its value as an element in a perftot 
whole. Yet it is obvious that just this is the 
task which must be undertaken by any philosophical 
eystem that bases itself, as Stoicism based itself, 
upon the idea that the world is a rational or 
intelligible system. Otherwise, the doctrine that 
‘ the real is the rational ’ will remain a bare pre- 
supposition, an assertion in regard to the whole 
which is not in any way proved in relation to the 
parts. Now this seems just the position reached 
by the Stoics; nor would it be unfair to say that 
Mr. Bradley’s epigram, taken literally, represents 
their view of the universe. For if Stoicism be an 
optimism in one aspect of it, it is a pessimism in 
another. It is pessimistic and hopeless, when it 
looks at the particular things in the world, at the 
particular phases of its history, at the particular 
interests of human life: but when it turns to the 
universe and its law, it is optimistic even to the 
extent of an absolute disbelief in the reality of 
evil. And it leaves these two aspects of things 
in unrelieved antagonism, sometimes even putting 
them side by side in startling paradox. This 
is true of all the Stoics ; but it is specially 
characteristic of the noble, but sad-hearted Marcus 
Aurelius, who is constantly declaring to us his faith 
in the perfection of a universe, in which nevertheless 
he can hardly find anything but disappointment 
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He has no doubt of the existence of the world- 
coinmunitj^ of spirits, yet he is continually exhorting 
himself to expect nothing but misunderstanding and 
malevolence in those with whom he has to do. He 
presents to us the pathetic figure of a great Boman 
Emperor, struggling to maintain the order of the 
imperial system against the disintegrating forces 
that are attacking it from without and from within, 
and supporting himself by a conviction of the eternal 
reality of an ideal which everything outward seems 
to contradict, and which he can find nowhere realised 
except in his own soul. The Stoic could not get 
beyond this noble hopelessness: he could not see 
how by losing his life he might save it, or how 
the idea of the rationality of the world-system could 
blossom into a personal hope for himself or for any 
of his fellows, in whom reason for the time had 
found its embodiment. He was essentially a soldier 
left to hold a fort surrounded by overpowering hosts 
of the enemy. He could not conquer or drive them 
away, but he could hold out to the last and die 
at his post. 


yoii.ll. 



LECTURE NINETEENTH. 

THE STOIC VIEW OF PBACTICAL ETHICa 

In the last lecture I said that the Stoic treats con- 
duct as the result of a practical sylli^gism, in which 
a particular act or object is subsumed under the idea 
of the good. But in order that such a practical 
syllogism may be possible, we must be able to obtain 
a clear definition of the good in general, and we 
must also be able to understand the particular case 
to whicli it is to be applied. The former is possible, 
because the idea of good is bound up with our self- 
consciousness, and only needs to be brought to light 
by reflexion and analysis. And I attempted in the 
last lecture to show how this task was performed 
by the Stoic and criticised the result to which he 
was led. In doing so, I partly anticipated the 
secovd question as to the minor premise in the 
practical syllogism — the questioitf how, on Stoic 
principles, we are able to determine the nature of 
the particular things, which have to be subsumed 
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under the idea of the good. But we cannot do 
full justice to their theories until we have directly 
examined their answer to this question, and especially 
their thoughts as to the absolute or relative indiffer- 
ence of all outward things. 

First of all, then, let us ask how, according to 
the Stoics, we get knowledge of particular things. 
To this the answer is that our knowledge of such 
things is not, like our knowledge of the good, innate, 
but must be derived from sense. This, however, does 
not mean that the truth of such objects is immediately 
given to us through sensation. It is true that the 
metaphor of ‘impression* is taken literally by the 
Stoics, and that the outward object is conceived as 
stamping its image on the soul as a seal impresses 
itself on wax. At the same time this idea of the 
passivity of the soul in receiving impressions is 
partly corrected by the thought that the mind, in 
receiving the impression, is in tension against the 
object that impresses it, and grasps that object with 
more or Jess energy in the moment of perception. 
Now, knowledge depends just upon the firmness of 
this grasp. We are not to take all impressions as 
equally true or equally representative of reality. 
The impressions which we receive when the mind is 
feeble in its action and takes things just as they 
come, are vague and uncertain. But we are able, by 
directing the attention steadily and persistently to 
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the object, to get imagcB whose outlines are clearly 
defined, and which bear with them the evidence of 
their objectivity in the vividness and distinctness with 
which they present themselves. In Cicero’s language, 
such images carry with them a peculiar and con- 
vincing testimony to the things they represent 
{propriam quandam hahent declarationem earwm quae 
vulentur)} Such a well-attested image is called a 
(pavratrla KaTaXtjTrriKii, a phrase which has been 
interpreted in various ways. Zeller i?nd others have 
taken it as meaning an image which can lay hold of 
the mind or is borne in \\]}on it; ..but more pro- 
bably it means a presentation or idea which grasps, or 
enables the mind to grasp the object as it really is.® 
The sanity or strength of the mind, according to this 
view, is shown in its refusal to commit itself or give 
its assent to any belief as to the object, until it has 
got a clearly defined and persistent image of it. 
Till we have comiDassed such an image, we ought 
to withhold our judgment ; but when we have 
attained it, we have a right to take it as repre- 
senting reality. The <l>avTacrla KaTaXtjTrTiicii is there- 
fore declared to be the criterion of truth; in other 
words, it is declared to bear with it its own evi- 
dence, and to be in its turn a touchstone for other 
ideas which are less distinct. 

^Cic., Acad,t 1, 41. 

* Zeller, Hi, 1, p. 72 (2xid ed.) : Bonhdffer, p. IdO. 
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It is easy to see that we have here a very nalfve 
and elementary consciousness of the difficulties which 
stand in the way of scientific knowledge. Accordingly 
the Stoics were greatly harassed by the objections of 
the Academics, who pointed out, on the one hand, 
that it is impossible for images of sense to be so 
clear and complete as to make deception impossible ; 
and, on the other hand, that very clear and complete 
images often impress themselves on our minds, which 
yet cannot be supposed to correspond to any objective 
reality.* Further, they pointed out that there is a 
great risk of misinterpretation entering into the 
process whereby we form a definite image of any 
object out of the data of sense — a risk which the 
simple theory of the Stoics hardly recognises at all. 

And there is a more vital objection beliind. For the 
Stoic explanation of the act of perception presupposes 
a materialistic conception of the relation of the mind 
to its object, and involves that they are external to 
each other in the same way that one piece of matter 
is external to another. But if this were a true view 
of the relation, the mind could , directly know only 
itself; and it could know other objects, if at all, 
only indirectly and by inference. What is present 
to the mind must, ex hypotliesi, be only its own 
states and the impressions it has received; but how 
then can it get assurance that any such state or 
impression represents the object correctly, or indeed 
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that it represents any external object at all ? If we 
begin by presupposing a division of subject and object 
— and on the materialistic theory of the Stoics we 
must BO begin — the mind can be conscious in the 
first instance only of itself and its own ideas ; 
and it is impossible that it should go beyond 
itself, so as to assert absolutely the reality of 
anything else. Thus materialism cuts away the 
ground from under itself by the externality of the 
relation which it establishes between the mind and its 
object. Obviously also, if we put the problem in this 
way, if we ask how we can know that* the states or 
impressions of the mind correspond to a reality which 
is outside of the mind, we can solve it only by an 
assumption ; for there is no tertium quid beyond the 
subject and the object, which can decide whether the 
one corresponds to the other, and the only tests which 
can be applied to distinguish true from false images — 
such as, for instance, their distinctness, their per- 
manence, or their self-consistency — are themselves 
subjective, and cannot authorise us to bridge the 
supposed gulf between subject and object. Obviously, 
on this basis, the game is in the hands of the 
Sceptic, who maintains that we cannot know any- 
thing whatsoever about objective reality. This 
difficulty can be escaped only b;^ giving up the 
presupposition with which the Stoic starts, that the 
relation between the mind and the object involves 
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the physical externality of the one to the other. 
We then see that the real question is how the 
division of subject and object actually arises in our 
experience. For it must arise in our experience, if it 
is to exist for us at all ; and, so arising, it cannot be 
an absolute division, or a division in which the object 
is spatially external to the subject. It cannot be a 
distinction between our experience and something else 
which, ex hypothesis cannot come into that experience. 

These objections to the Stoic theory of knowledge 
are, however, of less consequence than they might 
seem, because the Stoic does not attach importance 
io knowledge for its own sake, but only with a view 
to practice. What he desires to understand, therefore, 
is not the specific character of objects, but only their 
value, or want of value, in relation to the moral 
end. In his eyes the great danger lies in taking 
external objects for more than they are, and so 
' exalting them into the place of the real good of life. 
If, on the other hand, we clearly realise the limited 
and imperfect nature of such objects, we shall be able 
to see what they can, and what they cannot, give us. 
Dispel the magnifying mist that hangs about the 
things of sense and time, making them seem more 
desirable or more dangerous than they really are, and 
we shall cease to love or to fear them. Marcus 
Aurelius is continually dwelling upon this lesson: 

Always define and clearly picture to yourself the 
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object presented to you, so that you may see exactly 
what kind of thing it is, discriminating it in its 
totality from all other things and in your own mind 
assigning to it, and to all the elements of which it is 
compounded and into which it will be ultiriiately 
resolved, the name that properly belongs to each. 
For nothing is so productive of magnanimity as the 
power of systematically and truthfully testing every 
object that comes before us, and so looking into it 
as to discern the nature of the universe to which 
it belongs, the special use it subserves, its value in 
relation to the whole system of things, and, in par- 
ticular, to man as a citizen of the supreme city, of 
which all other cities may be regarded as the 
households.*'^ 

Now, with the Stoic, this careful looking into 
the value of outward things ends always in the 
discovery that they have little or no value. “When 
we have meat or eatables of any kind before us, 
let us grasp the images of them firmly, and say to 
ourselves : This is the carcase of a fish, and this of a 
fowl or a pig; and again: This Falemian wine is 
only a little grape-juice, and tliis purple robe is 
nothing more than sheep's wool dyed with the blood of 
a shell-fish; for, when we thus represent things to 
ourselves, we penetrate to their inmost nature and 
search through all their relations so as to realise 
^Comment., Ill, 11. 
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exactly what they are. So ought we to deal with our 
whole life, and whenever imagination presents things to 
us as specially worthy of admiration, we should strip 
them bare and discover their cheapness, setting aside all 
the fine names by which they are exalted to the skies.*’ ^ 
Again: “Decay is in the material substance of all 
things ; they are but water, dust, bones, and sleiicli. 
What is marble but knobs of earth ; gold and silver 
but sediment; raiment but tags of hair; purple but 
the blood of the shellfish ? Even the breath of life 
is no better, ever changing from one to another.** ^ 
“ Little value wilt thou set upon the delights of music, 
if thou wilt but decompose the melodious sound 
into its component notes, and ask thyself as to each 
of them : Is it this that overpowers thee ? Thou wilt 
be ashamed to confess it. The same result will follow 
the analysis of dancing or athletic exercises into the 
movements and postures which constitute them. In 
short, setting aside virtue and virtuous acts, thou hast 
but to carry oat this method of dissection of things 
into their elements, and the result will be contempt 
for them all.** * Above all the ‘ bubble reputation * is 
to be reduced to its true value by reflexion on its 
exact meaning. “He who is greedy for fame perceives 
not that of those who remember him every one will 
soon be dead : and so in due course will it be with 
each of their successors till the last flicker of memory, 
» Comment,, VI, 13. */d., IX, 36. » Id., XI, 2. 
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through flutterings and failings, dies altogether out. 
Nay, suppose that those who will remember thee were 
immortal and their memory of thee also immortal, 
what is their good report to thee ? To thee, dead, 
absolutely nothing. Well, but to thee, living/ what 
value is praise, except indeed for some secondary 
result ? Why then wilt thou be so foolish as to 
neglect nature’s present gift, and cling to what one 
or another says hereafter?”^ 

The object of this close scrutiny is, of course, to 
reduce all finite and changing things Jo their proper 
finitude, that is, not to let them bulk too largely, 
or assume to themselves any absolute value. Wealth, 
honour, health, sensual and aesthetic pleasure, domestic 
afiections and bonds of friendship, and even life itself, 
eve^ one of them is to be reduced to what it is in 
itself, and its limited scope is to be recognised. For 
thus alone can we be in a position to compare it with 
the good, and see what is its relation thereto. And 
the ultimate result at which the Stoic aims is to 
dis-Ulusionise us, and make us reject the idea that 
anything external is essential to the good of a rational 
being, or can have more than a relative value for 
him, if it has even that. 

With this is connected another thought, which 
points in the same direction, namel^r, that things ex- 
ternal are mainly gifts of fortune, and that no effort 
^ Comment., IV, 19. 
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of the individual can make them secure. To place our 
happiness in them is, therefore, to fill our mind with 
disturbance and anxiety, which he alone can avoid 
who fixes his interest and desire upon the things 
he can control, that is, upon the thoughts of his own 
mind and the acts of his own will. This thought 
is specially emphasised by Epictetus, who puts it in 
the forefront of his Manval of Ethics, as the lesson 
which of all others is most important for the guidance 
of life. " Of things that exist, some are in our own 
power, some axe not in our own power. In our own 
power are opinion, will, desire, aversion, in a word^ 
whatever are •our own acts; not in our own power 
are the body, property, reputation, political authority, 
in a word, whatever are not our own acts. And the 
things that are in our own power are naturally free, 
not subject to restraint or hindrance ; while the things 
that are not in our own power are weak, slavish, 
subject to restraint, alien to ourselves. Remember, 
then, that if you think the things that are by nature 
slavish to be free, and the things alien to yourself to 
be your •own, you will bo obstructed in your efforts, 
you will ever be in sorrow and disturbance, ever 
blaming gods and men; but if you think that only 
to bo your own which is really your own, and that 
which is alien to be alien, no one will ever be able to 
constrain or hinder you. You will blame no one, you 
will accuse no one, you will do nothing against your 
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own will ; no one will be able to harm you, and you 
will have no one for your enemy. If, however, you 
do aim at such high objects, remember that you cannot 
hope to attain them with a divided will, but only if you 
dismiss all other aims, abandoning some of them, once 
for all, and setting aside the rest of them at least for 
a time. For, if you attempt to attain both kinds 
of goods, both those higher ends and such objects 
as wealth and power, you may probably lose the 
latter because you seek also the former, and in 
seeking the latter, you will certainly lofee the former, 
which are the most real sources of freedom apd happi- 
ness. Practise yourself, therefore, in saying to every 
threatening appearance: ‘You are but an appearance, 
and not the reality you pretend to be.' Then weigh 
well each appearance by the rules of reason, and, 
above all, consider whether it relates to things in your 
own power, or to things not in your own power ; and 
if it relates to anything not in your ovrn power, be 
ready to say ; ‘ Tlien it is nothing to me.' ” 

In connexion with this we have to remember the 
religious point of view from which the Stoic starts 
in considering the events of life. The divine power 
which rules the universe, has, he believes, put into 
each one’s hands everything that is necessary for his 
own welfare. Whatever, therefore, ^it is not in our 
power to secure, must be regarded as unnecessary 
or indifferent. The things that are really mine, or 
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important to me, are simply what I choose to think of 
and what I resolve to do — the inner movement of my 
mind, the inner determination of my will. In these 
alone lie good and evil for me. My will may be 
defeated in the eflTort to attain any objective end, and 
if I place my good or happiness in such ends, I 
am the slave of fortune. But no one can hinder me 
from thinking and willing what I please: no one can 
prevent me from determining myself in a right or 
a wrong way, however they may thwart the outward 
realisation of #my will, or even fetter me so as to 
prevent any outward activity at all. But everything 
outside of tha act of my will is to be regarded as 
indifferent, even the particular objects to which the 
will may be directed : for the essential good is simply 
the state of the will itself. 

For the Stoics, therefore, as for Kant, the “one 
thing in the world or out of it that can be called 
unconditionally good is a good will,"' and that 
altogether irrespective of its effect. In inagnis 
voluisse sat est* The good will is the one treasure that 
no one can take from us, the bad will is the only evil 
for which we are responsible or which we need to fear. 
And the will is always master of itself, if it is content 
with its own act and does not look to external results. 
Hence the Stoic commendation of apathy, which does 
not mean the absence of all feeling and desire, but 
the quenching of all such feeling and desire as is 
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produced by an undue estimate of external things. 
The whole intensity of emotion and impulse^ the 
whole energy of our being, is to be concentrated upon 
the one thing needful, the inner state of the mind and 
will. For it is not external things that are dangerous 
to us, but our own false opinions about them. Now, 
in the Stoic’s view, we have the power so to regulate 
our opinions and control our thoughts, that we shall 
see nothing but the truth ; and if we use this power 
so as to realise the goodness of what is really good and 
the indifference of everything else, we can direct our 
whole love and desire to the former. If, therefore, 
we do not come between ourselves andiitbe good, no 
one else can prevent our attaining it. "You can be 
invincible,” says Epictetus, "if you refuse to enter 
into any conflict in which it is not in your power 
to conquer.”^ 

We are apt to see something like folly and pre- 
sumption in the Stoic pictures of the wise man, of his 
irresistible clearness of insight, and his impregnable 
strength of will: and, indeed, we cannot avoid doing 
BO, if we suppose that the Stoics meant ••them as 
descriptions of themselves. Horace’s jests on this 
subject are well known. But we might almost as 
reasonably take Kant’s "I can because I ought” as 
an assertion of his own impeccability. The Stoics 
believed that the ideal was realisable, and even that it 


1 Epict., Jfan., § 10 : Dissert., Ill, 0. 
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had^ been realised in one or more of the sages of 
the past, such as Socrates. But it would be im- 
possible to find a Stoic claiming himself to be the 
wise man, and Epictetus and Seneca and Marcus 
Aurelius tell us plainly that they have not attained. 
We are to regard such descriptions rather as exhorta- 
tions, addressed by the Stoic to himself as well as 
to others — efforts of strong men to raise themselves 
above the chances and changes of mortal life to a 
consciousness of the better part that could not be 
taken from them. “What should we have in readi- 
ness in such circumstances ?” says Epictetus, speaking 
of the dangers to which good men were exposed under 
a tyranny like that of Nero, “ What but this, to keep 
clear in our minds the distinction between what is our 
own and what is not our own, what is committed and 
what is not committed to us ? Suppose that I have 
to die ! Am I then obliged to die lamenting ? 
Suppose that I am to be imprisoned! Need I weep 
over my chains ? Suppose that I am to be banished ! 
Can any man hinder me from going into exile with 
smiles and cheerfulness Such language seems 
somewhat ovjerstrained, and would become absurd, 
if we took it as a profession of absolute indifference to 
the greatest calamities ; but if we take it as the voice 
of a man, calling upon his fellows in the hour of 
danger to bear tliemselves nobly, or rebuking his own 


1 Epiot., D%9B6rt,i I, 1. 
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fainting heart like a itomeric hero, and challenging 
himself to regard every outward evil and death itself 
as nothing in comparison with the loss of the integrity 
of liis moral life, it takes quite a different aspect. 
We do not consider Luther ostentatious, when in his 
well-known hymn, he says: 

“And if they take our life, 

Goods, honour, children, wife, 

Yet is their profit small, 

These things shall perish alP: 

and the Stoic also, in his own sense, could say 
with Luther that even if they all perish, “The city 
of God reinaineth.” , 

But, it will be said — though the Stoic may be 
right in treating most outward goods as infinitely 
less important than the maintenance of truth and 
inner integrity — ^is it not absurd for him to say that 
they are indifferent, if that means that they are of 
no impoi'tance at all ; ,and this especially when under 
outward things are included, not only wealth, honour, 
and life, but also the fortmies and life of family and 
friends and all who are dear to him? To this it 
is at least a partial answer to say, that the Stoic, 
when he asserts that outward things are indifferent, 
does not mean that they are indifferent in every 
point of view, but only that they are indifferent as 
compared with the inward goodness of the will; for 
that which has a price, however great, becomes 
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in^fferent, when set against tliat which is priceless. 
The good will alone is an absolute good, and nothing 
can be measured in the same scales with it. You 
cannot weigh death against a bad action, or wealth 
and honour against a good one. In other words, you 
cannot by the summing up of finites reach an amount 
which you can set in the balance against the infinite ; 
for, so measured, the greatest possible . collection of 
finites is the same as nothing at all. 

This thought throws light upon another doctrine 
of the Stoics,^ which is often misunderstood or treated 
as an inconsequence. It has often been said that 
their doctrine of the indifference of outward things 
was so absurd, that they were obliged in the long 
run to get out of the impasse by making a distinction 
to which they had no right, between various kinds 
of indifferent things. They are accused, in short, of 
hedging before the difficulties caused by their own 
uncompromising statements. Unfortunately for this 
view, the doctrine that there is distinction of value 
between indifferent things, is not a qualification sub- 
sequently introduced into the Stoic system, but 
belongs to the earliest form of it. And I think we 
can see, on consideration, that it is a necessary part 
of that system. 

The doctrine is that, among things indifferent, there 
are some which are naturally to be preferred, and 
others which are naturally to be rejected, while there 
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are only a very few things that are absolutely and 
from every point of view indifferent. The things th'at 
are naturally to be preferred are those that make for 
welfare in the ordinary sense — health rather than 
sickness, wealth rather than poverty, honour rather 
than dishonour, the love of friends and kindred rather 
than loneliness and bereavement. All these things the 
Stoic grants to be naturally eligible from the point 
of view of our finite individuality: nay, he admits 
that, other things being equal, it is or may be, our 
duty to choose them. But, in regard of them all, he 
insists on three points : first, that they are finite and 
transitory; secondly, that they are nob in our own 
power; and, lastly, that, because of both characters, 
they are capable of turning into the greatest evils, 
if we attach ourselves to them as if they were 
absolute goods. 

In reference to the first point I have already 
shown how the Stoic is constantly arguing against 
the tendency to idealise finite things and treat them 
as if they were infinite. “Always remember,” says 
Epictetus, “exactly to realise what each thing that 
attracts you is. If it is a piece of pottery you 
are fond of, say to yourself ‘this is but a piece of 
pottery,' and you will not be greatly moved, when 
it is broken.”^ This mode of estimating things as 
they really are is to be practised in regard to all our 
^ Jfan., f 3. 
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possessions, and we are constantly to recognise that 
even the highest of them, even the love of friends 
and kindred, is a finite and not an infinite good. We 
must love it, therefore, as finite and as transitory; 
for, as finite, it cannot fill the soul, and, as transitory, 
it cannot afford a support on which the soul may 
safely lean. And if we treat such things as absolute 
goods, the really absolute goods which alone are in our 
power — the unclouded vision of truth, the pure energy 
of righteous will — must escape us. The Stoic, therefore, 
while admitting that these things are in themselves 
eligible, counsels us to be continually realising to 
ourselves their limited value and oiir uncertain tenure 
of them ; and sometimes, for discipline's sake, or as a 
counsel of perfection, he would have us turn from 
them altogether. 

This is well expressed in two paragraphs of the 
Manual of Epictetus. In one of these ^ he says, 
“Remember that you ought in life to behave as if 
you were at a banquet. Suppose some dish is 
carried round and is placed before you; stretch out 
your hand and take a portion with decency. Suppose 
that it is carried past you ; do not detain it. Suppose 
that it has not yet reached you; do not send your 
desire forward to it, but wait quietly till it comes. 
Do so with respect to children ; do so with respect to 
a wife; do so with respect to the honours of oiiice; 

i Jfan., § 16 . 
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do so with respect to wealth : and so you shall one 
day be a worthy partner at the banquet of the gods. 
But if you take none of the things set before you, 
and even despise them, then you will be not only a 
fellow-banqueter with the gods, but a sharer of tjheir 
dignity; for by so acting Diogenes and Heraclitus 
deserved to be called, and to be, dmne.” Or, take 
another passage,^ where he says: "As on a voyage 
when the vessel has reached a port, and you go out 
of the ship to get water, it is an amusement by the 
way to pick up a sliell or a flower.* But your 
llioughts all the wliile ought to be directed to the 
ship, constantly watching for the call of -the captain: 
and when he does call you, you must throw away all 
these things and hasten, that you may not have to be 
bound and thrown into the ship by others. So in life 
also if, instead of a flower or a shell, there be given 
to you a wife or a child, there is nothing to hinder 
you from taking them for your own. But if the 
captain should call, run to the ship and leave all 
such things behind you.” " Especially,” the old Epic- 
tetus adds with a touch of pathos, “if you 'are an 
old man, do not go very far from the ship, lest 
you should lose your passage.” 

Epictetus, indeed, regards the life of absolute 
renunciation as an ideal, much in the same way that 
the medieval Church regarded the life of a monk 
>ifan.,§7. 
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or a nun ; but he did not expect, any more than that 
Church did, or than the Boman Catholic Church 
does now, that every one should adopt such a life. 
He even earnestly warns off from it eveiy one who 
has not a special vocation for such a life and who 
has not counted the cost. For all who have not 
this special vocation, he is content if, without renoun- 
cing relative goods, they should constantly remember 
that such gpods are relative, and that the absolute 
good must never be sacrificed to them. Finally he 
bids them always remember that all outward things 
are in the hand of God, and therefore must be rightly 
disposed. In •this respect the attitude of the Stoic 
is essentially religious ; and what gives him strength 
to meet misfortune and bereavement, is not so much 
indifference as confidence in the divine power that 
gives and takes away. 

But there is still another aspect in which the 
Stoic modifies his conception of the indifference of 
all outward things. He is obliged to recognise that 
action is particular, or that in each action we have 
to deal with a particular object. Our motive may 
be to realise the general idea of law or order, but 
in every special action we have to apply that idea 
to some specific end. Hence, though the inner 
attitude of the will be everything, yet it always is 
an attitude toward something external. This the 
Stoic is obliged to admit; and hence, while he 
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maintains that virtue is entirely concerned with the 
general idea of law, and that a good act in the full 
sense of the word (a KaropOw/jia) must be done 
entirely for the sake of the law, yet he has to allow 
that in each case there is a certain propriety (icap^^ov) 
to be observed, though the observance of this pro- 
priety could not of itself make the act moral. From 
this point of view, the Stoic is fond of speaking of 
particular objects, in the treatment of which the 
good will has to be realised, as the materials of 
morality ; and he calls upon us to have faith that 
the right materials are always' provided for us by 
divine providence. Hut what he moat- insists upon 
is that the important thing is not the materials, but 
the way in which we use them. Hence he regards 
all human lots, whether fortunate or unfortunate in 
the ordinary sense, as nothing more than opportunities 
for the exercise of those moral qualities which in 
his view constitute the highest, and indeed the only 
d'bsolute values in life. "What,” says Epictetus, 
"are outward things? They are materials for the 
will, in dealing with which it shall attain* its own 
good or ill. But how is it to attain to such good ? 
By not being dazzled by the materials it works 
with, or confusing them with the good*' itself. For 
our opinions on this subject, when right, will make 
the will right, and when wrong will make it wrong. 
This law hath Ood established and declared; *lf 
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thou wouldest have aught of good, receive it from 
thyself.’”^ Or, again, take this passage from the 
Manual ; * " Whatever happens to you, turn to your- 
self and ask what power you have to make use of it. 
If you see beauty, regard it as an opportunity to 
exercise self-restraint: if what comes to you be 
labour, you* will find in it the material for your 
powers of endurance : if what comes be reproach, you 
will find in it the material for patience.” 

This quotation illustrates another point, namely, 
tliat, while tfie Stoics do not deny that good fortune 
is * eligible,* they are disposed to dwell upon misfortune 
as the best ^opportunity or material for virtue, and 
to regard good fortune rather as a temptation. On 
the whole, however, the main lesson they press is 
that men should take what comes, and attach as 
little importance as possible to it, and as gieat 
importance as possible to the way in which it is 
c used. Thus their last thought is expressed in the 
following aphorism, in which, as frequently, Epictetus 
compares the world to a stage. “Remember that 
you are an actor in a play, and that the character 
of the play is fixed by the author and the stage- 
manager. If he wills that you should play the 
part of a ppor man, see that you do it to the life : 
if of a lame m^n,Jf of a magistrate, if of a private 
person, it is all one. For it is your business to 
^Epiot, DmeH.t I, 29. *ifan., § 10. 
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act well the character given you to represent, but 
to select what it shall be, belongs to another.” ^ 

We may bring out the strength and the weak- 
ness of this view by contrasting it with that which 
Aristotle expresses in the Ethics, Aristotle* also 
insists that outward goods are merely the materials 
or instruments of the moral life, but that they do 
not constitute its real good, and may even be 
adverse to that good. Still, on the whole, he 
holds to the view that, in order to attain the 
moral ideal, we must be well provided with such 
instrumental goods. Happiness depends upon the 
exercise of the virtues, or, in more modern language, 
upon activities in which the highest powers of man 
as a rational being are developed and manifested. 
But, in Aristotle’s view, it is only in the position 
of a citizen of a free state that these activities 
are possible, and such a position implies many ad- 
vantages of fortune. Aristotle, indeed, is not with- 
out a perception that nobility of character may 
‘ shine through misfortune and suffering ; but 
as a rule he regards them not as opportunities, but 
as obstructions which may even, in extreme cases, 
be fatal to all exercise of high moral or intellec- 
tual qualities, seeing that they take away from the 
moral artist the proper materials with which he has 
to work. Hence the idea of moral excellence in a 
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slave or artizan does not come within Aristotle’s 
scope; and he would certainly not have understood 
what Bacon meant when he said that "prosperity 
was the blessing of the Old Testament, but adver- 
sity the blessing of the New.” 

Now the Stoics stand above Aristotle in one 
respect, namely, that as they break away from the 
limited ideal of the Greek State, and hold that the 
highest good of man is not dependent on the special 
environment of the citizen in such a- State, or on the 
special fonns of social life that were developed by 
it. But they go much farther than this when they 
maintain that? all outward interests, even the interests 
of the social life in all its forms, are, from the 
highest point of view, indifferent, and that, indeed, 
from every point of view, such interests are to be 
regarded as unessential. For thus they are driven 
back upon the isolated inner life of the individual, 
and have to confine the absolute good to the bare 
state and direction of the will. Now the mistake of 
this negative attitude may easily escape notice, so 
long as 'it shows itself merely in treating wealth, or 
fame, or pleasure as indifferent; but when it leads 
the Stoics to deal in the same way with the ties of 
kindred and* friendship, of family or nation, and to 
place virtue in jobedience to an abstract law which 
is independent of all these, we begin to suspect 
some mistake or overstatement. And the mistake 
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seems to be thati in spite of their identification of 
the reason that constitutes the nature of man with 
the divine reason which manifests itself in the 
universe, they do not realise that the consciousness 
of self as a moral being, and the consciousness bf 
other selves as members of one society, are two 
factors that cannot be separated. In other words, 
they fail to recognise that the inner and the outer 
life are not two spheres of activity, but only different 
aspects of the same thing; and that if we fall back 
on the former to the exclusion of t6e latter, we 
deprive it of all its meaning. The whole contents of 
my thought, the whole interest of my" feelings, the 
whole material of my desires, have reference to 
things and beings other than myself. Man, as 
Aristotle says, is “ a social and political animal ” ; and 
to treat him as having an inner life of his own, 
which is complete in itself, or only stands in acci- 
dental relations to the things and beings without 
him, is to empty life of all its interests, and then 
to claim for the bare self — the blank form of self- 
consciousness — all the rights to which it is 'entitled 
just because its interests are as wide and compre- 
hensive as the universe itself. 

And here, I think, we find at once the truth that 
underlies the Stoic theory, and the* point where it 
is deficient. The greatness of a self-conscious beings 
that which makes him an end in himself in a sense 
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in which no other being is such an end, is his uni- 
versal potentiality. His knowing faculty, as Aristotle 
saw, is not limited to any one kind of objects, but 
carries with it the idea of the universe as an 
all-embracing whole. Hence it cannot be entirely 
absorbed by any one impression or interest, or lose 
the power of bringing it into relation with other im- 
pressions and interests. Men may be limited and pre- 
judiced, but, BO long as sanity is maintained, their 
minds ciinnot^be so occupied by any special objects or 
aspect of objects as to blind them to everything else, 
or absolutely ^to shut their eyes to the • teachings of 
new experience. And the whole progress of culture 
and science is just the continual effort of man, 
prompted by his essential nature, to rise above 
partial views and impressions, and to see the world 
as a whole, without unduly emphasising any special 
aspect of it. In like manner, our moral life also is a 
continual effort after universality. For, in the first 
place, if we consider the manifold interests of the 
individusJ — all his activities of sense and intelligence, 
of appetite and desire — we cannot but recognise that 
each of them has only a relative value, and that that 
is an imperfect and lop-sided life, in which one of 
these interests is allowed to swallow up all the rest. 
Hence, if, at an^ special stage of our development 
one element seems all-important, yet, as life goes 
on, we are carried past it, or checked in our pursuit 
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of it, by the necessity of attending to other elements, 
or by the discovery that the satisfaction of the ruling 
passion still leaves us unsatisfied. Thus the lesson 
of experience is that the life which will satisfy the 
self must be complex and full: nay, that it must 
find a place for all interests in due proportion. Nor, 
again, can we avoid looking beyond the indiviilual 
life to the wider w'hole of which it is a part. No 
one can entirely escape the necessity of seeing his 
own life from the point of view of ,the society to 
which he l)elongs; of recognising the claims of its 
other members upon himself, and fueling that he 
has done wrong, if he has treated these claims in 
a quite different way from his own. The individual 
has, of course, a bias in liis own favour; but he 
recognises the wrongfulness of unsocial action in 
the case of others, even when he tries to excuse it 
in liimself. It is this potential universality of 
interest which makes man capable of a social life 
that goes beyond the herding of animals, and which 
in the progress of history gradually widens and 
deepens the conception of his social duties and 
relations. All moral progress, indeed, is bound 
with this widening of the claims of man upon 
each other and the deepening of their ideas as to 
the character of these claims, as* claims for each 
individual, not only to life and its elementary 
blessings, but to all the share he is capable of taking 
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in the great heritage of humanity, in all the interests, 
lower and higher, of its manifold existence. 

Now, in a sense, the Stoics did recognise the potential 
universality of man’s life, and the acknowledgment 
of it was, indeed, the very centre of their philosophy. 
Their mistake lay in opposing this universality to 
the particular interests in and through which alone 
it can be realised. As to the former point, take 
the following passage from Marcus Aurelius.^ " What 
are the capaej.ties of the rational soul ? It sees itself, 
analyses itself, makes itself what it wills. The fruits 
which it beajs, it itself plucks and enjoys — unlike tlie 
fruits of plants and the produce of animals which 
are enjoyed by others. At whatever point the limit 
of its life may be fixed, it attains its own proper 
end. Thus it is not as in a dance or play where the 
whole action is incomplete if anything cuts it short, 
but wlierever and whenever it may be interrupted, 
it makes the life which has been given to it full 
and complete, so that the individual can say, ' I have 
what is. my own.' Moreover, it traverses the whole 
universe, and the void beyond, and reaches forth 
into eternity, and embraces and comprehends the 
periodic regeneration of the universe; and it per- 
ceives that our fathers had no other vision, nor 
will our childrSn see anything new. And thus, in 
virtue of the uniformity of things, a man of forty 

XI, 1. 
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years of age, if he has any understanding, has in a 
manner seen all that has been and all that is to be, 
Another property of the rational soul is the love of 
neighbours, coupled with truth and modesty and tljat 
supreme self-reverence which is likewise an attribute 
of universal law, the law or reason which is one 
with the law of justice.” 

In such a passage we see a recognition of that 
universality of man’s mind and will, of which I have 
spoken, his capacity for embracing thee whole in his 
thought, and of identifying his will in action with the 
principle that is realising itself in that wjiole. But we 
see also that Marcus Aurelius takes that principle 
abstractly, as a principle manifested, indeed, in every- 
thing, but not as a principle that binds all things into 
a system, and connects all the successive stages of 
their history as parts or phases in one evolution. The 
Stoic sees that man’s knowledge cannot be confined to 
any one object or class of objects, nor his desire and will 
to any one particular interest. He sees, also, that 
there is no one interest which he may not be called 
upon to sacrifice to the good of the whole, or to 
the realisation of that principle on which the whole 
rests. But, admitting the truth of all this, it does 
not carry with it the consequence which he seems to 
draw from it — that these interests in ^their totality are 
indifferent, and that the inner life is all in all. For 
the very ends or goods which the individual is 
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required to sacrifice in view of . the whole are all 
elements in that whole ;,and if, one after another, we 
reject and renounce each and all of them, the whole 
must diBap])ear. 

We might put this in the conversational manner 
bj which Epictetus often tries to give point to 
his lessons. We might suppose the Stoic to ask 
the question, ‘ Is not every finite object capable of 
coming into collision with the universal law, and 
so of standing between us and our duty?' To 
this we are forced to answer, ‘ Yes.* * Is not, then, 
each such object indifferent, in the sense that its 
attainment csftinot be weighed against the necessity of 
doing our duty ? ’ To this again we should have to 
answer, * Y'es.* But the Stoic goes on, ‘ Is it not, then, 
true that all outward objects, that is, everything but 
the good will must be regarded as a mere material 
of life, which has no good in itself but only in the 
way it is handled?' Here we should be obliged to 
answer with a distinction. If it be meant that the 
good of life lies in the good will as a mere internal 
state of Ihe subject, and not as the realisation of man’s 
moral capacity in the family, in the State, and in all 
the various social relations into which human beings 
enter with each other,* then we must answer, ‘No.* 
To talk of a iroXigreia tov Koerjuiov, a union of all rational 
beings with each other, is to utter a mere wish or 
dream of good, if this idea of imiversal community 
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is not to be worked out in detail, and to lead to a 
reconstitution of all the particular relations of 
society. And to say that the latter is indifferent and 
the former essential, is like speaking of an ‘ Invisible 
Church,* in which all religious men are united,: wHile 
remaining content that all the branches of the visible 
Church should be at war with each other. At the 
same time, it was something that even the idea of 
such a universal community should be set forth as 
truth. It was something to direct the thoughts of 

r 

men to a great idea, although the form it took 
was unpractical, and even impracticable. If it did 
nothing else, it at least set aside all fewer aims as 
unsatisfactory, and prepared the language in which 
the universal conceptions of Christianity could be 
expressed. 

And this leads me to say, in conclusion, that the 
Stoic philosophy was in its very essence a movement 
of transition, a connecting link between two stages of 
moral progress. It was primarily the negation of a 
past phase of life; and it would have been barren, 
if it had not pointed forwards to something more 
positive than itself. What it really showed was, not 
that men could realise a. moral life in themselves 
without any effective social bonds to unite them to 
each other, but that the old bonds of society, the 
bonds of race and nation, had ceased to be effective, 
and that the only possibility of their renewal lay in 
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the realisation of the deeper principle of humanity. 
We may, therefore, fairly regard Stoicism as a recoil 
of man upon himself, which showed that his institutions 
had become inadequate to his growing life, and at 
the same time indicated that the only basis upon which 
they could be reconstituted was the imity and equality 
of mankind. Nor must we forget that it directly 
connected its consciousness of the unity of humanity 
with the idea that the same reason, which makes the 
individual man a self, is also the absolute principle 
revealed in the whole system of the universe. 


von, n. 



LECTURE TWENTIETH. 

THE TRANSITION FROM STOICISM 
TO NEO-PLATONISM. 

( 

In the preceding lectures 1 have tried to indicate the 
general scope of the ideas of the Stoic% — ^ideas which 
are very important for the history of theology both 
in themselves and because of their influence upon 
Christian thought. Let me gather up the main 
points in a few words. 

In the first place, the Stoic philosophy did a great 
work negatively, in so far as it lifted moral and 
religious ideas out of the national or racial setting 
to which they had hitherto been confined. It com* 
pleted the work of Socrates in emancipating the 
individual from tradition and throwing him back 
upon himself — teaching him at the same time to 
regard this emancipation as one in which every 
human being has an equal share. The fwt that 
the two greatest of the later Stoics were a riave 
and an emperor is itself a kind of illustration of th^ 
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levelling tendency of their doctrine. Everyone from 
the highest to the lowest was taught by them to 
r^rd himself as a law and an end to himself, and 
to recognise the same universal right and the same 
universal duty as belonging to all men in virtue of 
their common humanity. It was this idea, under 
the name of the ‘ law of nature,’ which inspired and 
guided generations of Eoman lawyers, and which 
gradually transformed the narrow legal system of a 
Latin town into the great code of Justinian, that 
body of legisfation upon which the jurisprudence of 
all civilised peoples is based. At the same time, 
the levelling* and universalising influence of Stoic 
ideas was felt in all the literature of the later Empire, 
and did much to complete the humanising work 
which was b^n by the spread of Greek culture, 
and to prepare a universal language of thought in 
which East and West could freely communicate to 
each other their philosophical and religious concep- 
tions. The idea of God as a Xo<yof a-irepfiaTiKos — 
a germinative principle of reason which manifests 
itself in the universe, and, above all, in the spirits 
of men as the actual or possible members of 
a world community — was in itself somewhat 
vague and abstract ; but it needed only to be 
vitalised by som* more direct and concrete vision 
of truth to produce a reorganisation of the whole 
spiritual life of man. It could not supply the 
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place of a universal religion, but it prepared the 
soil upon which a universal religion could grow. 
Above all, it is to be noted that by the Stoic 
philosophy the individual was brought into direct 
and immediate relation with the divine, in a 'way 
that could only find its parallel in the later prophetic 
teaching of Israel. 

This last statement suggests an interesting com- 
parison. The religion of Israel, after the captivity, 
had ceased to be a national religion in any exclusive 
sense. At least the special claim put forward by 
the later prophets was only that the Jews were to 
be the divinely commissioned interpreters of Mono- 
theism to all other nations, that “through them all 
the families of the earth should be blessed.” And 
thoiigh the Jewish people generally never gave up 
their exclusive national aspirations, yet actually they 
were dispersed through the Empire, and -even in 
their own land they did not constitute . an indepen- 
dent State. Their imity was rather like the unity 
of a Church. The highest utterances of their de- 
votional spirit were individualistic in character, ex- 
pressing the sorrows and joys, the aspirations and 
experiences, of the individual soul in its relation to 
God: and as the sacrificial ritual was confined to 
Jerusalem, the worship of the synagogue was almost 
completely dissociated from it, and had become a 
purely spiritual service — a service of teaching, prayer. 
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and praise, and not of ceremonial observance. In 
this way the religious ideas of the Jews, like those 
of the Greeks, had become universalised and liberated 
from that which was national and peculiar ; and the 
time had come when it was possible for them to he 
amalgamated, if not yet organically united, with 
each other. 

Of this amalgamation I shall speak presently. But 
in the first instance I should like to refer to the way 
in which the two systems came to approximate so 
closely to one’^ another. You will remember how the 
Stoics repudiated the philosophy of Plato and 
Aristotle becahse of its dualism, and asserted in the 
most emphatic way that there is no division of 
principles in the universe. Their so-called materialism 
sprang out of a deep conviction of the unity of the 
world, expressing itself in a denial of the distinction 
between . matter and mind, which they treated as 
different aspects of the same thing. Yet they were 
quite unable to work out the consequences of such a 
unity, or to show how the one principle could manifest 
itself im&er such different forms. The result was> 
therefore, either a confusion of the two aspects or an 
alternation between them. The Stoics could not show 
how matter involves mind or mind matter. Hence in 
their theory of kQowledge they were driven to explain 
the relation of mind to its object by the metaphor 
involved in the word ‘impression’; and they were 
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quite unable to meet the sceptic objection that, if this 
analogy be taken strictly, the mind can know nothing 
but its own states. Again, on the same hypothesis, 
the individual must be conceived as confined to his 
own inner life, and incapable of direct communion 
with any one else. It was, therefore, only as each 
individual was identified with the universal principle 
of all intelligence, that he could be conceived as 
entering into any but external relations with other 
individuala And this meant that each of them was 
alone in his inner life, and could escape from himself 
only as he found God within him. The result was 
that despair of the world without, and 'that certitude 
of meeting the absolute Being in their own souls, 
which is so characteristic especially of the later Stoics. 
Thus the deep principle of subjective religion, which 
was to find its highest expression in the Confessions of 
St. Augustine, is already present in the Meditations of 
the Stoic Emperor, who in almost every page declares 
his hopelessness in regard to everything that presents 
itself in outward experience, and then toms away 
to find everything restored in those convictions that 
are for him bound up with his inmost consciousness 
of self. Yet this restoration remains, like Plato’s dty 
in heaven, purely ideal That in which Marcus 
Aurelius finds support and consolation, is just the 
idea of a rational oVder realised in that world in 
which empirically he finds nothing but disoirier, and 
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the idai of a perfect oonuaunion of these very human 
spirits who, except in very rare instances, seem to 
be hopelessly divided from each other. 

Now the later Judaism passes through a process 
of thought which is the same in essence, though 
the outward form of it shows all the difference 
between the intuitive and unspeculative mind of the 
Jew and the discursive and philosophical genius of 
the Greek. In Judaea as in Greece, the ethical 
and religious consciousness was at first closely united 
with the idea of nationality; and in Judaea as in 
Greece, the time came when the extinction of the 
political life t>f the nation made it necessary for 
that consciousness, if it were to survive at all, to 
attach itself to something more general As the 
ruin of the City-State was the banning of a cosmo- 
politan philosophy, so the subjection of the Jewish 
nation xnade it necessary for the prophets to seek 
for the realisation of the hopes of Israel in something 
wider than the Davidio kingdom — ^in a Messianic 
empire of a h%ber kind, which should embrace not 
only the* Jews but all the races of mankind. But, 
as no such empire was in the way of being realised 
around them, the oonsoiousnees of it had to remain, 
like the Stoic ideal of a ‘ world-cily,’ a faith which 
found no suppi^ in experience, but maintained 
itself simply by its agreement trith the higher self- 
oonsciousness cff the time. What, however, the Greek 
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sought in an ideal, which he helieved to be one with 
the ultimate reality of things, the Jew sought in the 
picture of a future, in which the whole state of the 
world would be changed. The insight of the Jews ex- 
pressed itself as foresight ; their intuitive apprehension 
of truth took the form of a prophecy of a reign 
of the Messiah, in which all evils should he redressed 
and all sorrows healed. But the result was very 
similar in both cases. The difference was only that 
the practical Jewish mind could not reconcile itself 
to a world in which the ideal was ndt realised, but 
dwelt persistently on the hope of better things in 
the future. If the world were for thd present given 
over to the control of the power of evil — and it was 
the general belief that it was so — ^yet this could 
be only for a time, and only to try the spirits of 
men. Nevertheless, as the blessing was still in 
prospect, and not in fruition, religion had to take 
the form of an inner spirit of devotion which had 
no outward manifestation, or which was manifested, 
not in the setting up of the kingdom of God on 
earth, but only in the private union of a number of 
individuals who sympathised with each other in 
longing for it and waiting for the consolation of 
Israel.” The whole life of religion was thus driven 
inward, and became, not a worship of God as the 
bond of union in an actual society, but the immed- 
iate relation of the isolated soul to him. Thus the 
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era of ritual and sacrifice, of symbol and ceremony, by 
which, not as separate individuals but as members of 
a community, men were lifted above themselves to a 
sense of the principle of their common life, had 
come to an end; and the era of subjective religion, 
of the lonely struggles of the soul as it seeks 
for its good, and of its lonely joys as it finds that 
good, had begun. ** What do you wish to know ? ** 
says St. Augustine to himself in his Soliloquies, 
and the answer is: "God and the soul.” "Nothing 
more than this ? ” " This and this only,” But this 

kind of subjective religion was initiated long before 
St. Augustine’s time, and even before the advent of 
Christianity. It was independently originated both 
among the Jew^ and among the Greeks, and it was 
its existence which made the rapid success of 
Christianity possible. It ' came to its own ’ and 
‘its own received it.' It came to men who had 
turned in disappointment from the world and had 
fallen back upon themselves and upon God; and it 
quickened to life their vague certitude that in spite 
of all, the ideal must somehow and somewhere be 
realised. 

We have thus, as the general result in both cases, 
a religious consciousness which is subjective, but 
which, as it is universal, cannot be content to remain 
subjective. We have a religion which brings the 
individual into direct relations with God, and 
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withdraws him from all special connexion with the 
world and with his fellow-men. The keen interest in 
knowledge for its own sake which was characteristic 
of the age of Plato and Aristotle is lost, and even the 
practical interest of realising a society corresponlling 
to man’s moral requirements has all but disappeared. 
The old conception of the political life has been for- 
gotten, and the State is now regarded, not as the 
highest organ of man’s ethical life, but rather as a 
purelj legal and administrative institution for the 
preservation of the rights of person and property. 
And though the Jew still looks forward with obstinate 
hopefulness to a Messianic kingdom, and the Stoic 
strives to believe that the world, though it seems in 
the concrete to he full of folly and wickedness, is yet 
in some ideal way capable of being regarded as an 
ordered system in which reason is the only ruler ; yet 
in both cases this ideal remains an aspiration, a faith 
or hope which derives no support from experienoa 
The Jew did not believe that the Messianic kingdom 
could come by any natural development out' of the 
actual state of things, but only by a sudden and 
miraculous interference from above; and the Stoic 
could scarcely be said to hope for anything, but rather 
to be content, as Plato in the BepMie tried to make 
himself content, to treat the bare idei^ in the sord as 
if it were its own realisation. The wise man lives by 
the laws of a city in the heavens which is not and 
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cannot be realised anywhere on earth — a city which, 
in Tennyson’s language, 

“ i8 built 

To music, therefore sever built at all, 

And therefore built for ever. ” 

We have now to trace the connexion between 
the attitude of thought we have been describing, 
and that to which it gave place in the last age of 
Greek philosophy. Stoicism contained a principle 
of dissolution in itself. It rested on the immediate 
identification of the individual subject with universal 
reason. The individual, in other words, was conceived 
to be strong* in himself, just because, as rational, 
he was lifted above his own existence as this 
individual. He had a proud consciousness of his own 
liberty, just because he refused to identify himself 
with anything finite or transitory in himself or in 
the world. This, in the main, is the point of view 
of the earlier Stoics, and it is that which must be 
most prominent in our minds when we try to 
characterise the moral attitude of Stoicism. But 
there is* another aspect of the Stoic doctrine which, 
if it were emphasised, would turn the strength of 
the Stoic into weakness and his pride into humility. 
The individual subject cannot be identified with 
divine reason, ^cept by a process in which he is 
stript of all that belongs to him as this particular 
individual. He can only live to God as he dies 
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to himself. This point of view could never 
completely prevail in the Stoic school, but we find 
traces of it in the later Stoics, especially in Seneca 
and Marcus Aurelius. In these writers we find the 
beginnings of a tendency which was to find expres- 
sion in subsequent philosophy and, in particular, in 
the philosophy of the Neo-Platonists — a tendency to 
substitute self -despair for self-confidence, and through 
self-despair to rise to the religious spirit that loses 
to find itself in God. This change, which seemed 
to lead to an attitude of spirit the very reverse of 
that of the Stoics, was yet, as I have said, the 
natural development of Stoicism. But *bhe transition 
was mediated by the attack upon the doctrines of 
the Stoics, and indeed upon all positive philosophical 
doctrines, which was made by that school of philo- 
sophers called, far excellence, the Sceptics. 

To understand this, we need to remember that not 
only the Stoics but the Epicureans and, indeed, all the 
philosophers of the time were individualistic. Their 
main effort was to make the individual strong in 
himself and independent of the world; but they all 
committed the inconsistency — ^as it seemed to the 
Sceptics — of basing this strength upon some belief as 
to the nature of that world as it is in itself apart 
from our thoughts about it. The Sceptic, on the other 
hand, maintained that no such external support is 
necessary. We cannot know anything about the 
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real nature of things, for, as is admitted by all 
these schools of philosophy, we know them only 
through our own sensations and ideas, and these 
sensations and ideas are only states of our own 
subjectivity. We thus know nothing but ourselves. 
But neither is it necessary to our peace that we 
should know anything else ; on the contrary, he 
who rests on anything external to himself is resting 
on something of the truth or reality of which he can 
never bo sure. We cannot know things in them- 
selves, but only how they appear to us. The only 
secure course is, therefore, to refrain from all 
judgment as* to the objective reality of things, and 
content ourselves with what is within our own 
consciousness. And it is just in doing so, the Sceptic 
maintains, that the individual can find the peace he 
seeks. For, if we rest in ourselves without commit- 
ting ourselves to any affirmation as to objective 
reality, we hold an impregnable position, a position 
which cannot be invaded by any doubt or fear ; and 
in the negation of all theory we find that very 
security* and unity with ourselves which the dogmatic 
philosophies sought in vain. The man who has 
thus, as it were, retired into himself, is beyond the 
reach of disturbance. The whole Sceptic philosophy 
is just an attempt to prove the exclusive rationality of 
this attitude of mind by a systematic attack on all 
forms of dogmatism. The Sceptic endeavours to show 
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that every positive doctrine as to the nature of things 
is embarrassed by the larofrQeveia twv \6ymv, by the 
fact that there is an equal weight of reason for and 
against it. Reason, to put the matter in a more 
modern way, is essentially antinomical, and its exercise 
on any question invariably leads to the rise of two 
opposite dogmatisms, each of which is strong in its 
attack upon the other, but weak to defend itself. 
The only safe course, therefore, is to renounce all 
dogmas whatsoever, and to fall back upon the bare 
subjective consciousness as all-sufficient ‘for itself. 

At first the position of the Sceptic might seem 
to be a very strong one, and, indeed, some have 
thought it to be impregnable. But it really 
shows itself to be the weakest of ^1 dogmatisms 
whenever it turns from the task of attacking others 
to that of defending itself. This may be seen 
whether we look at its positive result, or at the 
basis of certitude on which it is supposed to rest 
From the former point of view, it is obvious that the 
Sceptic does not get rid of the objective consciousness 
by asserting that it is only a consciousness eft shows 
or appearances. These shows or appearances, on the 
contrary, supply for him as for others the whole 
content and interest of life. The Sceptic, indeed, 
makes that content almost worthies^ and weakens 
the interest in it by treating it as a mere appear- 
ance ; but he has nothing else to put in its 
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pace. He has to play the game of life like 
others, though he is convinced that it is an illusory 
gime, and, that the prizes in it are worth nothing; 
aad therefore he is not in earnest in playing it. But a 
life that is occupied with nothing but vanity must itself 
be vain. We cannot say that such a consciousness 
is at rest in itself. We must rather say that it is given 
over to endless unrest, in so far as it is continually 
denying the reality and value of the objects, with 
which nevertheless it has continually to occupy itself. 

But it Will be contended that the soul of the 
Sceptic finds its rest just in the assertion of itself 
which acconipanies its negation of the reality of 
everything else; and that in this point of view 
the Sceptics anticipate Descartes, who sought for 
the basis of all truth in the Cogito ergo sum of an 
immediate self-consciousness — a consciousness which, 
as he contends, is untouched by any of the doubts 
which may be cast on other things. We have, 
however, to consider, what Descartes and the Sceptics 
equally forget, that this consciouslicss of self is real- 
ised only with, and in relation to, the consciousness 
of the not-self to which it is opposed, and that, if we 
could altogether cancel the latter, the former would 
disappear with it. Hence it is impossible without con- 
tradiction to fal] back on the consciousness of self to 
the exclusion of everything else. This objection was 
brought home to the Sceptics by an argument based 
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upon their own doctrine, which they vainly endeat- 
oured to repel. It was pointed out that, in assertiiig 
the incomprehensibility of things and the impossibility 
of knowledge, they were setting up a dogma whi(^ 
could be turned against itself as easily as against 
other dogmas. They were, as Bacon said, making 
a dogma of the unknowableness of things; and this 
dogma was, indeed, essential to that which they 
conceived as the practical end of philosophy, the 
attainment of peace in themselves. If, therefore, 
their doctrine were true, the practidhl end ^ was 
impossible of attainment. This attack the Sceptics 
could meet only by the strange assertion that the 
doctrine of the impossibility of attaining truth in- 
cluded itself, and that, as they express it, it was like 
a medicine which purged itself out as well as the 
disease. But this is an obvious subterfuge; for a 
negation that includes itself contradicts itself; and, 
indeed, it is impossible to realise it at all, except by 
a progressus in infinitum in which each step is the 
negation of the pluvious step. We deny, and deny 
our denial, and deny that again, because we* cannot 
separate any denial from a positive assertion which, 
ex hypothed, must in its turn be got rid of. This 
process of thought, therefore, is a continual attempt 
to leap off one’s own shadow, or, in^other words, to 
deny without any affirmative basis for our denial. 

The philosophy of the Sceptics, then, may be 
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saH, in a sense which they did not intend, to purge ^ 
itself out along with the disease; it is the redmtio 
€uSi absmdum of itself. It is the attempt to get 
beyond the intelligible world by an act of the 
intelligence itself. But, as I have said elsewhere,^ 
any attack upon the possibility of knowledge is 
foiled by the impossibility of finding a ground on 
which to fix its batteries: for if we try to fix them 
on anything within the intelligible world, we assert 
the knowableness of that world in the very act of 
denying it, and there is no place vdthout the intel- 
ligible world where they can be fixed. We can 
direct our deubts or our. denials against any par- 
ticular assertion or doctrine, only in so far as we 
can fall back upon some more general consciousness 
of the real, which we assume as true, and with 
which we show it to be inconsistent; but an attempt 
to attack the very idea of truth and reality only 
leads to a reassertion of it in another form. On 
the other hand, to. assert that the subject of know- 
ledge is complete in itself without the object, is to 
rend the seamless garment of truth by setting up 
one element of consciousness against the whole to 
which it essentially belongs. But the only result 
that can come of such an attempt, is to show that, 
apart from the, whole, every such element becomes 
meaningless and self-contradictory. 

> Tht Critical PhUoaephy qf Kant, L 6 ; II. 42. 
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Now, in tins result we see at once wbat is the 
mistake of a purelj subjective phflosopbj and how 
it can be corrected. For what it forces us to realise 
is that the consciousness of the subject, like that of 
the object, presupposes a unity in which both' are 
contained as elements. Or, to put the same thought 
in a more direct way, the consciousness of God, as 
the unity in all things and beyond all things, is 
the presupposition of both, and neither has any 
reality apart from it Thus the logical result of 
Scepticism is to reveal the ultimate *' basis of all 
truth. This is not, of course, seen by the Sceptics 
themselves; but it underlies the genelal movement 
of thought by which the era of subjective and 
individualistic philosophy was brought to an end and 
the era of religious philosophy initiated. In this we 
have a remarkable illustration of the natural course 
of the development of thought. Philosophy in 
Greece, as elsewhere, begins with the objective, the 
not-self; then it turns from the outward world to 
the self; finally, it ends with the effort to grasp 
the principle of unity which is beyond this* and all 
'Other oppositions. Unfortunately in Greece the move- 
ment from one idea to the other was mainly by a 
process of abstraction, in which thought as it advanced 
altogether set aside its previous points of view. The 
result, therefore, was a theology which vindicates 
the reality of the Divine Being at tire expense 
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all his creatures, and represents the Absolute and 
Infinite as excluding rather than as including all 
that is relative and finite. The failure of Stoicism 
to work out successfully its idea that there is an 
immanent principle of unity under all the differences 
of things and of our knowledge of them, leads 
subsequent philosophy to conceive God as essentially 
transcendent. But in this way it becomes impossible 
to suppose that there is any rational connexion be- 
tween him and the world, or any rational apprehension 
of him by the human mind. If under such a view 
there is to be any relation established between God 
and man, the activity that produces it must be 
entirely on God’s side, and on man’s side there can 
be only passivity. And if any human consciousness 
of God remains possible, it must be in an ecstatic 
condition in which man is rapt beyond himself so 
that all self-consciousness is absorbed and lost. 
Hence we have an apparently paradoxical result, 
the rise of a phUosophy which might from one point 
of view be called Agnosticism, and which yet does 
not mean disbelief or doubt, but rather the pro- 
foundest certitude of the reality of the Absolute 
Being, whom man’s thought cannot measure nor 
his words express. ’ ^ 

Now in this jispeot of it also there is a parallel 
movement of Jewish with Greek thought. Even 
within the books of the Old Testament, we can trace 
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how the universalising process to which the religion 
of Israel was subjected, produced an increasing 
unwillingness to attribute the definite characteristics 
of human individuality to God, or even to admit his 
direct agency in relation to men. Such agency is. 
rather referred to some special power or attribute of 
God, to his Wisdom or his Word, or to some angel who 
has a mission from him to man. Moreover, though 
there is no thought of denying God’s omnipotence, yet 
anything that seems to have the nature of evil is 
rather attributed, directly at least, to so^me evil spirit. 
And we know that before the Christian era this 
tendency had hardened into a doctrine of demoniac 
influence, and this world was even supposed to be 
subjected to the rule of Satan, up to the time when 
the Messiah should come to dethrone him. The 
loyal allegiance of the race of Israel to the God of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, whose worsliip was boimd 
up with the national life, was changed into an awful 
reverence for a Being who, just because he was 
conceived as the God of the whole universe, seemed to 
be too high to be comprehended or even approached 
by the reason of man. The idea that ‘'no one could 
see God and live,” the idea that man cannot measure 
or understand God, the idea T)f the absolute passivity 
and powerlessness of man in relatioi^ to God, — ^these 
ideas take complete possession of the religious mind. 
God is so far from his wonMppers that he cannot be 
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apprehended by them, yet so near that no room is left 
for any consciousness of freedom, or for the special 
interests of politics or science, of literature or art. A 
form of piety has arisen which begins and ends in 
religion, and which can hardly he said to supply any 
principle to idealise and elevate the secular life of 
man. 

But along with this tendency to reduce the idea 
of God to an abstraction, till it becomes hardly 
possible to say anything of him except negatively, we 
have the appearance, both in Jewish and in Gentile 
literature, of another idea to which I have already 
alluded — the <dea of mediation. The extremes which 
cannot be brought together directly, have to be linked 
with each other by means of intermediate terms. 
This tendency shows itself in Greek philosophy 
mainly in the adoption of the Stoic idea of the Logos, 
which, however, is now treated not as a name or 
attribute of the Supreme Being, but as the equivalent 
of the world-soul of Plato, that is, as the organ of 
the manifestation of the Supreme Being in the finite 
universe! Among the Jews, ^ain, it shows itself in 
the tendency which I have already mentioned, to 
personify some attribute of Chnl, especially his wisdom, 
or to Ining in the ministry of angels between him and 
his creaturea God be secluded in his heaven where 
no one can see him, yet a ladder is let down to the 
earth, by which divine influences may descend upon 
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the worshipper, and hy which he may be drawn up 
towards the source of his, and of all existence. Yet, 
after all, the final contact of human and divine is 
r^arded as inexplicable, except as a trance or ecstasy 
in which the finite drops away from man and, in some 
incomprehensible way, he loses and finds himself again 
in God. 

We have now seen what were the general features 
of the movement of thought towards the end of the 
pre-Christian era. We should need, of course, to 
introduce many special qualifications, if We attempted 
to apply the description to any particular writer. 
Still, enough has been done to show 'that, at this 
epoch, Jew and Gentile were tending in the same 
direction. Even apart from any direct influence 
upon each other, their thoughts were prepared to 
blend; and, when they did blond, it was natural 
that the common tendencies should be strengthened. 
Yet I think it essential to a comprehension of the 
facts that we should clearly realise that it was not 
the case, as is sometimes represented, that Western 
was overpowered by Eastern thought. Each found 
something in the other to help its progress in the 
direction in which it was naturally developing, hut 
we cannot say that either was warped from its 
natural tendencies by a foreign ii)fluenoe. Hence 
each may be explained from its own history. Thus 
the tendency to separate God from man, and to 
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thrust in mediators between them, and the tendency 
to take an almost pessimistio view of the world in 
its actual state, were the natural consequences of 
the universalising process which had b^un to 
transform rel^^on as early as the first prophets. 
And, on the other hand, when we come to Plotinus, 
who is the highest product of Neo-Platonism, we 
shall find him referring back all his doctrines to 
the previous philosophy of Greece ; and, what is more, 
we shall find that he can point to sources in Plato 
and Aristotle, or even earlier philosophers, from which 
every element in it could be derived. And, though 
we cannot *say that he simply reproduces his 
authorities, we are obliged to recognise that his 
doctrines are legitimate and even necessary develop- 
ments of theirs. 

Before, however, we can deal with Plotinus, it 
seems necessary to say something of a remarkable 
writer in whom the two lines of development of 
Jewish and Greek thought meet together, illustrating 
and explaining each other — a writer, who did not, 
indeed, succeed in reconciling these different elements, 
but who by his. syncretism did much to bring to 
light their essential identity. For it was Philo who, 
more than any other single writer, prepared the way 
for that marriage of Greek thought with Ohristionity 
which was the main agency in the development of 
theol<^ in the early church. 



LECTURE TWENTY-FIRST. 


THE PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY OF PHILO. 

In the last lecture I said that Philo occupies a 
peculiar position in the history of theology, because 
he, more than any ' other writer, exhibife to us the 
process by which the two great streams of thought, 
from Greece and from Judaea, came to unite in 
one. Just at the time when Christ was teaching 
in Galilee, Philo in Alexandria was using the lessons 
of Greek philosophy to guide him in his interpretation 
of the Old Testament. And in one sense he was 
quite justified in doing so; for the development of 
Jewish religion had brought it to a point of view 
closely analogous to that which had been reached 
by the independent movement of Greek thought ; 
and in tlie later books of the Old Testament we can 
discern the elements of that spiritual and universal 
conception of religion, which is found in Philo. 
Philo, therefore, it might be said, was only reading 
backwards into the earliest expressions of the religious 
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ideas of Israel what was implicitly contained or 
involved therein. He 'V^as only looking for the oak 
in the acom, for the man in the child, when in 
the books of the Law and the Prophets he sought 
for the source of his own conceptions of God and 
of his relations to the world. 

But, even allowing that there is a measure of 
truth in this view of the case, we have to observe 
that what Philo tries to prove is not that his own 
doctrine is contained potentially, or in germ, in the 
Hebrew Scriptures. He has no conception of a - 
historical process of evolution, nor does he make any 
distinction between what is implicitly contained in 
the Old Testament and what is explicitly expressed 
there. To him the Old Testament as it stands, 
especially the t^hing of the books of the Law, is 
the absolute revelation of divine truth, the verbally 
inspired word of God, which contains once for all 
the declaration of God’s nature and will. And as 
there is much in Philo’s view of that nature which 
is not found in the letter of the Scriptures, nay 
even much that seems to contradict it, he is forced 
to maintain that that letter was intended to con- 
vey a higher truth than its immediate and obvious 
meaning, and that the facts narrated and the expres- 
sions used are ^ understood as an allegory. So 
far does Philo carry this view that he contends 
that some things, which in their direct sense are 
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irrational and even immoral, have been put into the 
text to warn the reader to look deeper for the real 
meaning. By a process which is sometimes called 
‘spiritualising,’ — a process similar to that which St. 
Paul applies to the story of Hagar and Ishmael, — 
Philo gets out of the Old Testament all the con- 
clusions to which he is led by the philosophical 
and religious consciousness of his own time; and he 
never seems to be aware that he brings with him 
the greater part of what he seems to find. We 
cannot discover in his writings any* attempt to 
gather up the general meaning of the books of the 
Old Testament, or to view the parts ia relation to 
the whole, or the earlier in relation to the later 
revelation of divine truth. He simply takes each 
chapter, verse by verse, and interprets it by certain 
arbitrary rules of symbolism — taking, for instance, 
the earth in the narrative of the creation to mean 
sensibility and the heavens to mean intelligence, and 
arguing that, when it is said that the heavens were 
created before the earth, it means that intelligence 
is prior to sense. On such a method it is not 
difficult for him to find, even in the first chapters 
of Genesis, all the main principles of his own 
theology. 

Now this method of allegoric^ interpretation, 
which was afterwards extensively used by the Christian 
Fathers, and which is not altogether disused in the 
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present day^ had one recommendation. It enabled 
.those who employed it to find a basis for their 
religious life in the sacred books, without being 
limited by the immediate meaning of those parts 
of the Bible which expressed the moral and religious 
ideas of an earlier time. It served, in fact, the 
same purpose, which in more modern times has been 
served by the theory of evolution, enabling men to 
connect the present with the past without allowing 
that connexion to become a hindrance to progress. 
We may realise how great a service this was, if we 
remember how in modem times, as among our own 
Puritans and •Covenanters, the acceptance of the Old 
Testament as equally inspired with the New produced 
a reactionary tendency to confuse Christianity with 
Judaism. Such misconceptions were to a great degree 
precluded by the allegorical method of interpretation. 
Still we must acknowledge that it was, after all, an 
arbitrary and unscientific method, and that it alto- 
gether precluded a true view of the religious history 
of man, which must neither deny the fundamental 
identity of man with himself in all ages, nor the 
difierence of the phases through which he has had 
to pass in his development. 

In considering Philo’s theology we have to 
remember the gharacteristics of the two terms 
between which he is seeking to mediate. His task 
is to translate Hebrew conceptions into their Greek 
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equivalents, and to bring Greek conceptions into a 
form suited to the Hebrew mind. But, in every formal 
respect, the Greek and the Hebrew ways of thinking 
are antagonistic, even where the matter or content 
of their thought is most similar. The Hebrew »mind 
is intuitive, imaginative, almost incapable of analysis 
or of systematic connexion of ideas. It does not hold 
its object clearly and steadily before it, or endeavour 
exactly to measure it; rather it may be said to 
give itself up to the influence of that which it con- 
templates, to identify itself with it and to become 
possessed by it Its perceptions of truth come to 
it in a series of vivid flashes of insight, which it 
is unable to co-ordinate. For the most part it 
expresses its thought symbolically, and it constantly 
confuses the symbol with the thing signified, or 
only corrects the deficiencies of one syinlx)! by setting 
up another. In his native language, the Hebrew has 
only the scantiest means of expressing the dependence 
of one thought upon another or of building up a 
connected argument. If a complex object be por- 
trayed by him, it is only in large and indefinite outlines 
and never as an ordered system of related parts. 
Hence he is almost incapable either of grasping prosaic 
fact in its bare simplicity, or of rising to a scientific 
consciousness of general laws; he ^lives rather in a 
consciousness of the unanalysed whole, which presents 
itself now in one aspect and now in another, as when 
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one stands before a scene which is illuminated from 
moment to moment by gleams of lightning. 

The Greek mind, on the other hand, is essentially 
discursive, analytical, and systematic, governing itself 
even in its highest flights by the ideas of measure 
and symmetry, of logical sequence and connexion. 
Even in poetry it seeks for definite pictures, in which 
the object represented stands out clearly from other 
objects and displays distinctly all the relations of 
its parts. Its epics and dramas have order and 
organisation, so that their plots work forward logically 
from the first presentment of the situation to the 
final catastroj^e; and even its lyrics have plan and 
sequence in the evolution of the idea that inspires 
them. The Muse of Greece, to use an expression 
of Goethe, is the companion of the poet and not 
his guide. The same mental characteristics are shown 
in the political life of the Greeks, in their historical 
literature, and above aU in their philosophy. They 
are never satisfied to leave anything obscure or un- 
defined, or to let any element stand by itself without 
being carefully distinguished from and related to the 
rest. The Homeric hero who cried for light, even if 
it were but light to die in, was a genuine represen- 
tative of the Greek spirit. Hence, in spite of their 
great aesthetic yapaoity, their love of the beautiful 
and their power of creating it, there never was 
a nation that was less disposed to rest in the 
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contemplation of a beautiful symbol, without trying 
to analyse it into its elements and discover its exact 
meaning. The Greek, again, was essentially reflec- 
tive; he was never content to wield the weapons of 
thought without examining them; rather he dought 
to realise the precise value of every category or 
general term which he found himself using. And it 
was this that made him the creator of most of the 
abstract language of thought which philosophy has 
ever since been employing. 

Now in Philo, as I have said, we 'find the first 
comprehensive attempt at a synthesis of these two 
modes of thought; and we need not* be surprised 
that, in spite of the common tendencies to which I 
have referred in the last lecture, the amalgamation is 
somewhat external and incomplete. Thus, for instance, 
in his treatise on the creation of the world, we find 
him reading almost all the leading ideas of the Timams 
into the simple narrative of Genesis. The double 
account - of the creation in the first and second 
chapters, and the phrase " every herb of the field 
before it grew,” are supposed to express the idea that 
God first by the pure action of his intelligence created 
an ideal or intelligible world, and then, using this 
as his pattern, constructed the visible world out of 
chaotic matter. Again, Uie phrase; '*Let us make 
man in our image” is interpreted as meaning that 
God, as in the Ti^naetis, has to call in the aid of 
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angels or subordinate powers, in order to create a 
being who is not altogether good.^ Philo, indeed, 
thinks that in so using Plato’s conceptions, he is 
simply restoring them to their original owner: for, 
in his view, Plato and the other Greek philosophers 
had stolen aU their good ideas from Moses. But 
this only means that PhUo had become unable to 
read Moses except in the light of Plato. No doubt, 
in this process Plato also is forced to make con- 
siderable concessions. In accommodation to Jewish 
notions, God must be supposed to create the matter 
in which his ideas are realised; and the "created 
gods” of the fTtmoeits have to be conceived either as 
angels or as powers Uko angels, which issue from the 
divine nature, but which have a certain relative 
independence bestowed upon them. The result, there- 
fore, is neither distinctively Greek nor distinctively 
Jewish; nor can we even say that it is any tertium 
quid in which the peculiar characteristics of Greece 
and Judaea are united. What we have in Philo is 
rather the imperfect product of a process of fer- 
mentation which has not yet been completed, and in 
which the elements combined still retain a great 
deal of their original form. 

Passing from these general considerations, it will 
be sufficient for, our purpose to examine how Philo 
deals, &Bt^ with the idea of God : secondly, with the 
CwfwiaM IAng,.i §33. 
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mediation whereby God is coimected with the world: 
and, finally, with man’s relation to God. 

I have already shown how the later development 
of Jewish religion tended to universalise the idea 
of God, and to remove those special charactetistios 
which had been at first attributed to bim as the 
national God of the Hebrews. Also I have shown how 
this process found a parallel in the movement of 
Greek thought, by which the Stoic conception of 
immanent reason was set aside and the Keo-Platonic 
idea of a transcendent unity took its' place. Both 
these movements have great influence on the mind of 
Philo. He is continually anxious to explain away the 
anthropomorphic traits with which in the Old Testa- 
ment God is invested. When the Bible speaks of God’s 
hands or his feet, his eyes or his face, no one supposes 
that it is speaking literally. As little, argues Philo, can 
we take it as prosaic truth, when it speaks of Gkid as 
‘ angry ’ or being ‘ appeased,’ as being ' jealous of other 
gods,’ or ‘ repenting that he had made man.’ All such 
expressions, we are to r^ard as used in condescension 
to the needs of those who could not understand or 
would not be rightly impressed by any other language. 
The two most important statements of the law, says 
Philo,*^ are, first that “ God is not as a man ” (Numb. 
xxiiL 1 9) and second, that' “ he is as. a man ” (Deut. L 
31) : but the second is introduced for the instruction 
*Philo, Quod Detu Immut., §11} De SomnUt, L, §40l 
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of the mass of mankind, and not because God is such 
m his real nature. In other words, when the 
Scripture speaks of Qod as if he were a man, and 
attributes to him the acts and motives of men, it is 
by way of accommodation to the wants of those 
who are intellectually and morally at a low stage of 
culture ; but for those who have got beyond this stage, 
whose intelligence is not limited by their imagination, 
and whoso will is not governed by selfish fears and 
hopes, there is another lesson. They can rise to the 
consciousness ‘ of God as the absolute Being, to whom 
none of the attributes of finite things or beings can 
belong, not even those of humanity. Of this being we 
know only that He is and not what He is ; and this is 
what is meant when God is spoken of by the name “I 
am that I am,” which is equivalent to saying that 
God’s true nature is not expressible by any name. 
We know him only negcUively, and not positively : for 
all the predicates we can possibly attach to Him are 
predicates which express the contrast of his pure 
being with the limited and determined nature of 
finite or^tures. Thus He is represented as one in 
opposition to their division, as simple in opposition to 
their complexity, as immutahle in opposition to their 
variableness, as eternal and immeasuraUe in opposition 
to their conditioiied existence in time and space. But 
these attributes are all to be taken as simply repelling 

from him every qualification by which He might be 
- VOL. II. T 
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reduced to the level of his creatures, and not as 
expressing the infinite fulness and completeness of his 
own Being, which is incomprehensible to the mind of 
man. To determine what He is in his essential being 
would be impossible; for to define is to relate^, arid 
He is above relation. Even the vrords, “ I am thy 
God,” are, Philo declares, employed in an inexact and 
figurative way, and not in their primary sense ; for the 
self-existent Being, regarded simply as self-existent, 
does not come under the category of relation. “ He is 
full of himself, and sufficient to himself, equally before 
and after the creation of tlie universe; for He is un- 
cliangeable, requiring nothing else at all, so that all 
things belong to him, but He, strictly speaking, belongs 
to nothing.”^ These last words show the true movement 
of Philo’s thought, which carries everything back to 
the absolute Being, but will not allow us to invert the 
process, or to see in the nature of that Being any 
necessity for the existence of any being other than 
himself ; seeing that this would make him dependent 
on his creatures or responsible for their imperfections. 
In other words, they are regarded as related and 
essentially related to him, hut not He to them. 

Now this is just the logic of mysticism or pantheism, 
which carries back everytliing finite to the infinite 
but cannot think of the infinite as manifested in the 

Mntatione Nom.,” §4: quoted by Dr. Drummond, PkUo 
/uddeu9, II, 48. 
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finite. But it was impossible for a pious Jew like 
Philo to be a mystic or a pantheist, and so to reduce 
the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob to an absolute 
substance, in whom all the reality of the world is 
merged. Philo might be ready to treat as allegorical all 
the expressions that seem to attach any physical char- 
acter or any of . the limitations of fallible, finite beings 
to God ; but he could not part with God’s personality 
or sacrifice God’s moral to his metaphysical attributes. 
The phrase * strictly speaking’ in the passage just 
quoted partly hides and partly betrays Philo’s 
consciousness of the necessity of finding some way 
in which th5 expression * my God ’ might be justified, 
and God. might be conceived as going out of himself 
and relating himself to his creatures. Or, if God in 
his pure essence were regarded as above such a 
relation, some power emanating from the divine must 
be found to mediate the transition. The first naive 
solution of this difficulty — a solution which lay very 
close to the Hebrew mind — was to attribute to God’s 
will what could not be referred to his nature; and to say 
that God had chosen “ out of his mere good pleasure ” 
to create a world and to promise certain blessings, 
first, to the race of Israel, and then through them to 
mankind, on condition of their obedience to his 
revealed will. And when objections arose, they could 
always be silenced, as they were by St. Paul, with the 
question ; ** Who art thou, 0 man, that repliest against 
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God ? ** But to take this course was to cut the knot 
instead of untying it; and Philo was too much imbued 
with the spirit of Greece to rest in the bare idea of 
will without reason. ^ 

The sacred books, however, when interpreted in the 
light of the conception of the Logos supplied him with 
a better solution of the difficulty. Originally, indeed, 
the expression ‘ Word of God * had not carried with it 
any notion of mediation, or of a mediating being. On 
the contrary, in such passages as : “ By^ the word of 
God were the heavens made and all the host of them 
by the breath of his mouth,” what the writer sought to 
convey was rather the idea of a direct divine action 
which needed no mediation or instmment whatever. 
But gradually, as the idea of God became universalised, 
the same feeling which caused the name of ‘ Jahveh' 
or ‘Jehovah’ to be avoided, and the word ‘Lord’ 
substituted for it, gave rise to an inclination to 
attribute divine acts not to God but to some 
personification of one of his attributes, generally of his 
wisdom. This tendency is shown in Eccksigstes and 
also in a still more decided form in one of the 
apocryphal books, Tho Wisdom of Solomon. And for 
Philo, who wrote in Greek and under the influence of 
Greek philosophical ideas, the Stoic use of the word 
Logos to express the rational prihciple which is 
immanent in man and in the universe, seemed to 
throw a new light on those numerous passages in 
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the Old Testament in which the phrase 'Word of 
God ’ is used in a half-personal way. We may thus 
explain how Philo arrives at the notion of the Word, 
as a second divine principle, which connects the 
absolute’ divine power with the world — a God who 
reveals, as contrasted with the God who hides himself: 
a principle through which God creates and governs the 
universe, through which he binds all the parts of the 
finite world to each other and unites it as a whole to 
himself. In fact, we find concentrated in the idea of 
the^Co^'OS all that PhUo has to say of God’s revelation 
in the world as opposed to his absolute essence; and 
he is very fertile in forms of expression to convey 
the relation of this principle of revelation to God 
and to man respectively. In the former aspect, the 
Word is declared to be the Sou of God, the first-born, 
the highest archangel, the oldest of the angels : in the 
latter aspect, he is said to be the man who is the 
immediate image of God, the ideal or prototype in 
whose image all other men are created. 

If, however, we ask whether the Word is to be 
taken as an aspect of the divine native or as a separate 
individual being, we find that the language of Philo 
is very ambiguous and uncertain. He seems to 
iiuotuate between modes of expression which point to 
something like Plhtonio ideas, and modes which suggest 
the conception of the angels of the Old Testament. 
The sep^ation and relative independence of the 
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Logos is specially emphasised when Philo is speaking 
of the creation of man. “Why is it,” he asks, 
“that God declares that He made man * after the 
image of God/ and not after his own image, as if 
there were another God in question ? This oracle of 
God is of the highest value, and what it expresses 
is literally true ; for no mortal being could have , 
been formed in the similitude of the Supreme Father 
of the universe, but only after the pattern of the 
second Deity, who is the W()rd. It was necessary 
that the rational part of the soul should exhibit the 
type of the divine Word. But while God's Word is 
higher than the highest rational nature, the God who 
is higher than the Word holds a place of singular pre- 
eminence and glory, and no creature can be brought 
into comparison with him”^ 

This passage seems certainly to suggest personal 
agency; yet in other places Philo seems rather to 
speak as if the Word were only a general name for 
all the attributes of God. I think, however, that 
two things may be made out clearly: first* that the 
idea of the Logos gains importance for Philo iust 
because his primary conception of God is such as to 
make it impossible to connect Him directly with 
the finite: and secondly, that the Logos is viewed 
as the principle of all the activities* that are involved 
in that connexion. In particular, Philo speaks of 

ti Solvin in Oenuin JL, % 69 . 
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two attributes or active powers which find their 
manifestation in the world, the power by which He 
creates and sustains the world, and the power by 
which He rules it: powers which roughly correspond 
to his goodness and his sovereignty] and he thinks 
that the two terms ‘God* and ‘Lord,’ Mohim and 
Adonai, are used in the Bible to designate and dis- 
tinguish these two powers. Thus he tells us that, 
while meditating on the two Cherubim who were 
stationed with flaming swords at the gates of Paradise, 
he was suddenly carried away by a divine inspiration 
which made him speak like a piophet concerning 
things he did not know. And the revelation then 
made to him was that in the one God there are 
two powers, goodness and sovereignty, and that it is by 
goodness that God made the world and by sovereignty 
that He rules it; but that there is a third Being" 
uniting Uie other two, namely, the Logos, “since it 
is by the Word or reason of God that He is both 
sovereign and good. . . . For reason, and especially 
the cauQal reason, is a thing swift and impetuous, 
which anticipates and overpowers, everything, being 
thought before all things, and manifesting itself in 
all things.”^ 

In some passages it seems as if this duality of 
powers, and even the Logos in whom they are united, 
were regarded merely as an a2)peurance which is due 

Cherub, | 9 . 
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to the imperfect apprehension of truth by the finite 
mind: as where it is declared that ‘^God appears 
in his unity when the soul, being perfectly purified 
and having transcended all multiplicity, not only the 
multiplicity of numbers but even the dyad wbich is 
nearest to imity, passes on to the idea which is un- 
mingled, simple and complete in itself.” ^ But if 
this way of thinking were followed out to its utmost 
consequences, the world itself must disappear in the 
highest Being, who is above all relation. Hence it 
was a logical necessity for one who would not reduce 
the world to an illusive appearance to regard the 
primal unity as going out of itself ancl producing a 
manifestation which was relatively independent of 
it. And from this point of view the idea of the Word^ 
through whom this manifestation takes place, could 
hot be treated as merely an accommodation to an 
imperfect mode of human thought. 

The truth is that Philo brings the dualism, which, 
as we have seen, was latent both in Hebrew and in 
Greek thought, to a more definite expression than 
it had hitherto reached. He holds, on the one 
hand, to the idea of an absolute God, pure, simple 
and self-subsistent ; yet, on the other hand, he cannot 
avoid conceiving God as a principle of being and 
well-being in the universe, who ^binds all things 
to each other in binding them to himself. And he 
^ i>t AhrahamOt § 24 . 
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puts these two aspects together as ' two Gk)ds/ who 
yet must in some way be reduced to unity.' But 
it was impossible for Philo to explain the nature 
of this unity without either giving up the conception 
of what God is in himself, or reducing the relative 
iudependence of the principle that manifests itself 
in the universe to an illusion. Sometimes, as in 
the passage just quoted, he approaches the former 
solution of the difficulty: sometimes, as when he is 
speaking of the goodness of God as the cause of 
the existence and preservation of his creatures, he 
approaches the latter solution of it. But he never 
definitely briifgs the two conceptions together, nor does 
he realise fully the consequences of either alternative. 

AVe are, therefore, left with the idea of an 
absolute substance wliich, strictly taken, would ex- 
clude all difference and relation, even the difference 
and relation of subject and object in self-conscious- 
ness; and, on the other hand, with tlie idea of a 
self-revealing AVord, who manifests himself in and to 
his creatures. And Philo employs all the resources 
of symtolism, allegorical interpretation, and logical 
distinction, to conceal from others, and even from 
himself, the fact that he is following out two 
separate lines of thought which cannot be reconciled. 
All that he cai^ say is that one of these Gods is 
subordinate to the other. The Logos, he declares, 
»Cf. Vol. I,p.262. 
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is neither uncreated like God, nor created like us; 
but he is at equal distance between the extremes, 
serving as a keeper of the boundaries and as a means 
of communication between the two.^ The Lofjos^ 
then, appears as a second divine principle, * whose 
office is to reveal tlie first God, but who can never 
reveal him as He is, seeing that by his very nature 
He is incapable of revelation: for to reveal him 
would be to bring into relation a Being who, ex 
hypothesis is beyond and out of all relation. In strict 
logic, therefore, the revelation of GoeP— that is, the 
whole universe and the divine Word who creates and 
sustains it, — must not only be subordinated to the 
Supreme Being, but must be merged and lost in liim. 
Or, if we follow the other line of thought and 
dwell upon the reality of the LogoSs we must in- 
evitably give up the idea of his subordination: we 
must treat God as essentially self-revealing, and 
as ‘beyond relativity’ only in the sense that He 
is the source of all the existences to which Ho 
relates himself. But it was impossible for Philo 
to adopt either of these alternatives withoul' surren- 
dering what for him were the essential principles 
and presuppositions of all his religious and philoso- 
phical consciousness. The value of his philosophy, 
therefore, lies in this, that it constitutes another 
step in the evolution of the dualistic tendencies 
* Cww rerwm, §47 ; of. Herriot, PhUm\ h Juift p. 259. 
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that underlay Greek thought from the time of 
Anaxagoras, and which the Stoics vainly endeavoured 
to escape. And this step had a higher signidleance 
because it was partly the result of a similar move- 
ment in Jewish religion, and showed that the Eastern 
was involved in similar difficulties with the Western 
mind. For the first time in the history of the world, 
these two great streams of thought had run together, 
aiul a beginning was made in that process of fusion of 
which the whole development of Christian theology 
was the outcome. 

The same tendencies receive further illustration 
when we tura to Philo’s treatment of the nature of 
man and his relation to God. Take first the follow- 
ing passage in which the simple Mosaic narrative is 
strangely re-interpreted or rather transformed by the 
aid of the great myth of the Phaedrns : “ After all 
tlie other creatures, man, as Moses says, was made in 
the image and likeness of God. And he says well ; 
for nothing born on earth has more resemblance to 
God than man. Not, indeed, in the characteristics 
of his bo'dy, for God has no outward form, but in the 
intelligence which has supremacy in his soul. For 
the intelligence which exists in each individual, is 
made after the pattern of the intelligence of the 
universe as its ^archetype, being in some sort the 
God of the body, which carries it about like an 
image in a shrine. Thus the intelligence occupies 
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the same place in man, as the great Governor occupaes 
in the universe — being itself invisible while it sees 
every^ing, and having its own essence hidden while 
it penetrates to the essences of all other things. Also 
by its arts and sciences, it makes for itself ppei\ roads 
through all the earth and the seas, and searches 
out everything that is contained in them. And theij 
again it rises on wings and looking down upon the 
air and all its commotions, it is borne upwards to the 
sky and the revolving heavens, and accompanies the 
clioral dance of the planets and fixed stars according 
to the laws of music. And being led by love, the 
guide of wisdom, it proceeds still onwards, till it 
transcends all that is capable of being apprehended 
by the senses and rises to that which is perceptible 
only by the intellect. And there, seeing in their 
surpassing beauty the original ideas and archetypes of 
all the things which sense finds beautiful, it becomes 
possessed by a sober intoxication, like the Corybantian 
revellers, and is filled with a still stronger longing, 
which bears it up to the highest summit of the in- 
telligible world till it seems to approach to the great 
King of the intelligible world himself. And, while 
it is eagerly seeking to behold him in all his glory, 
lays of divine light are ppured forth upon it, which 
by their exceeding brilliance dazzle the eyes of the 
intelligence.”^ * 


•i)e Mundi Op,, | 23. 
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Tt is easy to see that there is more of Plato than 
of Moses here ; and a further consideration of Philo’s 
psychology shows that the main difference of ft from 
that of Plato is just that in the former the dualistic 
tendency is more fully developed. Plato’s idea of 
the body as the tomb or prison of the soul, his idea 
of the moral life as an effort to dissociate the soul 
from the passions which it acquires by its commerce 
with the body, his idea that practical life involves a 
disturbance of the soul’s peace and a darkening of 
its inner light, and that its only pure exercise is to be 
found in the contemplation of absolute, ideal reality 
— all these Jltttonic conceptions are literally accepted 
by Philo. He even gives some countenance to the 
extremely un-Hebraic conception that the very en- 
tmnce of the soul into mortal life involves a certain 
tainting of its purity, Man, for Philo, is distinctly 
a “compound of dross and deity”; and the proper 
object of his life-effort is declared to be the liberation 
of his intelligence from its baser companion, the 
attainment of that apathy, or freedom from the 
passionl^, in which alone the spirit can energize 
freely according to the inmost tendency of its own 
being. 

Philo, however, could not rest satisfied with this 
view; he could not, like a Stoic, fall back on the 
inner life, and seek to emancipate it as far as possible 
from entanglement with the world ; for he had learnt 
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that man can as little find his good within himseff 
as he can find it without him. Hence he argues that 
the great source of evil lies not directly in our sensuous 
nature itself, but rather in the fact that it leads ns to 
rest in ourselves and not in God. Thus, speaking of 
the passage in Genesis that tells how Adam sought to 
hide himself from God among the trees of the garden, 
Philo tells us that the garden means the mind of man 
as an individual ; and that " he who is escaping from 
God flees to himself.” For there are only two 
principles which can exercise power over Our life, the 
mind of the universe which is God, and the separate 
mind of the individual. He, therefore, “ who escapes 
from his own mind flies to the mind of the 

universe, confessing that all the things of the 

human mind are vain and unreal, and attributing 
everytliing to God; while he who seeks to escape 
from God declares by so doing that God is not the 
cause of anything, and looks upon himself as the 
cause of all that exists.” ^ Hence the soul that 
would attain to the heritage of God must not only 
despise the flesh and regard all the objects of 

outward sense as things which have no real exis- 
tence, it must not only free itself from all the 

illusions of speech and opinion, but it must also 
flee from itself and empty itself of all^ self-love and 
all trust in anything which is its own.® H, there- 
» Leg, AUeg., Ill, § 9. 


*Qui9 renem, § H-IO* 
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foi?5, self-knowledge be the beginning of wisdom, 
it because it involves self-despair; and he only 
who has despaired of himself can know Him who 
eternally is.^ 

“ Only he who dies to himself can live to God.” 
There is a sense in which this is the highest of all 
truths, the truth which constitutes the essence of 
Christianity. But, as it appears in Thilo, in connexion 
with a dualistic view of human nature, it seems to 
mean, not that we find God in so far as our individual 
nature becdlues the organ of a higher spirit, but only 
that we find God in so far as all individual life is 
expelled frem us or reduced to inactivity. And this, 
appears to be the ultimate thought of Philo, which 
is expressed in his doctrine of ecstasy. For, according 
to this doctrine, the highest perfection of man is 
not the realisiition of his nature as man, not the 
development of all his powers of mind and will, but 
an absorption of them in the divine vision, which 
annihilates all consciousness of himself and of the 
w'orld.. Philo is too much of a Jew to accept the 
ultimate consequences of this view ; but it is obviously 
the conclusion to which his philosophy points, and 
it is only imperfectly warded off by 'his doctrine of 
the LogoB. For, if God is not in his own essential 
nature a self-i^anifesting being, but is withdrawn from 
all relation to his creatures, it is clear that man can 


^ Drumoaond, U, p. 288. 
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*l)ecome united to God only as he rises above his^^^wn 
existence as a creature. ' ^ 

Here also, therefore, in relation to human j&ature, 
we find Philo’s ideas as to the transoenderce and 
the immanence of God warring with eacfc o^her; 
and, as the former is that to which he gives the 
precedence, the perfection of man for Philo is 
that he should rise not only above sense but also 
above intelligence, till his whole being is lost in 
the absolute One. Yet, on the other hand, we have 
to remember that, though subordinated; the ideas 
of God as self-revealing, and of the universe and 
especiiilly man as his revelation, are iie<*'er entirely 
lost sight of ; and that the contradiction between these 
two views never leads Philo to abandon either aspect 
of his doctrine, or to seek for a narrow logical con- 
sistency at the expense of its comprehensiveness. 
Hence, if he has not solved the great problem of his. 

time, wc may fairly say that he first stated it in all 

*■ 

Us fulness. Or, to put it more directly, he first gave 
utterance to both of the two great requirements of the 
religious consciousness, thq need for rising from the 
finite and relative to the Absolute, and the need of 
seeing the Absolute as manifested in the finite and 
relative ; although he could find no other reconcilia- 
tion of these two needs exc^t externally to subor- 
dinate the latter to the former. It was this problmn 
with which the Neo-Platonic school from its foundation 
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to close continued persistetftly to 'wrestle. But we 
have ^rdly a right to sa; that its efforts were unsuc- 
cessful, \until we have considered how it was dealt 
with by a man of far greater philosophical power than 
Philo, by the greatest of all mystics, Flotiwua, 



LECTURE TWENTY-SECOND. 


THE GENERAL GHARACTEB OF THE PHILOSOPHY 
OP PLOTINUS. 

• 

Plotinus is one of the greatest names in the history 
of philosophy, the classical representative of one of 
the main lines of human thought; he is the Mystic 
par excellence. And what makes his Mysticism more 
important is that he presents it as the ultimate 
result of the whole development of Greek philosophy. 
Further, if we look to the development of thought 
after Plotinus, we can see that it was mainly through 
him, and through St Augustine^ as influenced by 
him, that Mysticism passed into Christian Theology 
and became an important element in thd religion 
of the middle ages and of the modem world. 

What is Mysticism ? It is religion in its most 
concentrated and exclusive form ; it is that attitude 
of the mind in which all other relations are swallowed 
up in the relation of the soul to God. This con- 
ception may become more intelligible if we recall 
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one or two points in the nature and history of 
religion. The relation of the soul to God — of the 
individual, conscious of his finitude, to the whole in 
which he and all other creatures are embraced, and 
to the principle or Being who gives unity to that 
whole — is not at first a clearly recognised factor, 
much less a predominant factor, in the conscious life 
of man. But it is always implied in that life; it 
•is presupj)osed in all our consciousness of the world 
and of ourselves ; and reflexion makes us aware that, 
without the recognition of it, we cannot understand 
either the intelligible world or the mind that knows 
it. Further, it is tJte fact from which religion 
springs; for it is just because this idea underlies all 
our consciousness that we are unable to rest in any 
finite object, or even in the whole world of finite 
objects, as complete in itself or as a perfect satis- 
faction of all our desires ; and, for the same reason, 
vre are equally unable to find such complete reality 
or such perfect satisfaction in the inner life of the 
self or in any of its states as such. 

This inability to rest in the finite as its own 
final explanation, or to be satisfied with it as an 
ultimate good, is the reed source of the superstitions 
that darken and confuse the life of the savage. It 
is the source, s more advanced stage, of that 
imaginative effort to idealise particular objects, and, 
above all, to idealise man himself, which is the creator 
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of mythology. Filially, as the teflective tendency, the . 
tendency to turn back upon the self, gains pre- 
dominance over the tendency to seek reality in 
external objects, it is the sonree of a subjective 
rdigion, such as appeared in later Israel, a religion 
that divests its God of every likeness to anything 
in the heavens above or in the earth beneath or in 
the waters under the earth, which, in sliort, removes 
from him everything but the bare nature of a think- 
ing subject as such. In this latter religion God, as 
a spiritual being, seems to come close to the very 
self of man and to lay his hand directly upon man’s 
inner life, upon “ the very pulse of the machine " ; yet 
at the same time to stand apart from him as another 
self, before whom "his mortal nature doth tremble 
like a guilty thing surprised.” "Whitlier shall I 
go &om thy spirit, whither shall I flee from thy 
presence? If I ascend up into heaven, there art 
thou: if I make my bed in hell, behold thou art 
there.” The thought of God’e holiness, his utter 
isolation and stainless purity, and at the same^ time 
of a nearness to man which is yet complete separa- 
tion from him, makes the worshipper shrink into 
himself with an awe of which he can only partly 
free himself by the most scrupulous obedience to 
the divine laws. For to think gf tire Absolute 
as spiritual, and yet as standing over against us 
like another finite subject — between whom aa4 our 
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owd Bubjectivity a great golf is fixed — ^is to have 
rel^ion in its sternest form, a rel^on which may 
purify the soul from the base compliances of idolatry, 
but which at the same time is apt to petrify it in 
its isolation. In spite of its moral spirit, however, 
we have to recognise that this religion also, so long 
as it remains in its pure type, falls short of the idea 
of religion; for the worship of a God who is con- 
ceived as an abstract subject, though more elevating, 
is as one-sided as the worship of a God who is con- 
ceived purely as an object. And we cannot say that 
the principle of religion has become self-conscious, 
till God is clparly conceived as the unify presupposed 
in all being and all thought, the One who is alike 
beyond mere subjectivity and mere objectivity. 

Now the Mysticism which finds its classical expres- 
sion in Plotinus consists just in the predominant and 
even exclusive consciousness of this negative unify. 
God, for the Mystic, is the One who is presupposed in 
all, God as God, as the unity above the difference of 
subject and object, to which everything is related and 
which itsdf is related to nothing. The Absolute One 
is, indeed, necessarily conceived as the source of all 
that is ; but, for Mysticism, the negative so decisively 
preponderates over the positive relation, that God and 
the world cannot be included in one thought. The 
religious consciousness thus tends to exclude and 
substitute itself for all other consciousness, leaving 
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no place, or at least a quite separate and lower 
place, for any intellectual interest in nature or 
man as apart from the contemplation of God, or 
for any practical interest in secular ends, social or 
individual, apart from the realisation of God’s life 
within us. Something of the same purely religious 
attitude of mind had been shown, no doubt, in later 
Judaism; but the Jew was always defended against 
the extreme of Mysticism by his strong sense of the 
separate personality of God and man, and, as a con- 
sequence, his \'ivid consciousness of nioml obligation 

* 

as involved in the worship of God. In Plotinus, 
however, the barrier between the infinite and the 
finite is thrown dowm, and the former is brought into 
immediate contact with the latter, so that every 
distinction and relation of the finite vanishes away. 
Religion ceases to be the consecration of life or of 
any of its secular interests, and becomes itself the 
whole of life — the gulf into which man throws all his 
earthly joys and sorrows, the anodyne with which he 
puts to sleep the energies of will and thought, all the 
cares of his divided life, and ultimately his* divided 
life itself. For the one supreme desire of the Mystic 
comes to be this : to merge the consciousness both of 
the world and of himself in the consciousness of God, 
or rather, we should say, in God himself. 

Now such a view, as I have already indicatedi^ 
^ VdI. I, p. 34. 
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Games with it a complete inversion of all our 
ordinary thought. The ordinary consciousness indeed 
rests on the presupposition of a unity beyond all 
diflPerence; but it. does not directly set that unity 
before itself as an object, or at least, does not treat 
it as exclusive of other objects. Here, on the other 
hand, the unity is no longer presupposed, but made 
the immediate object of thought; and, in tlie direct 
gaze at it, everything, even the thought wliich makes 
it an object, seems to be cancelled. The world is 
not denied u lower kind of reality, but its interests 
are regarded as external to the higher life; and the 
soul, emptied of all finite content, can have no desire 
but to break down the lost barrier which separates 
it from the divine. 

At this point, however, there arises a peculiar 
difficulty of Mysticism, which tends even to confound 
it with its extreme opi)osite. For the mystic who 
finds everything in God seems to speak the same 
language as the Agnostic who finds nothing in him, 
or who finds in him only the negation of all that 
we can ^rceive or know or think. In the ascent to 
the divine unity, the mystic loses hold of everything 
by which he could positively characterise it, and 
when he arrives at it, it is with empty hands. He 
begins by separating from it everything that is 
material, removing from it every attribute which 
we attach to things conditioned by time and space. 
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He is thus enabled to determine it as eternal and 
indivisible “ without variableness or shadow of tum- 
ing as resting ever in its own pure self-identity. But 
he cannot stop here; he must go on to deprive it 
of all, even ideal, activity. Thus, in the first place, 
he excludes from it all discursive thought, all thought 
which moves by inference from one point to another ; 
for such discourse of reason, he contends, always 
involves incompleteness, involves that we pass from 
one imperfect notion to another, seeking to complete 
our consciousness of the object or to fin^ an ultimate 
reason for it. Thus there remains only the possibility 
of a pure self-consciousness, such as Afistotle attri- 
butes to the divine Being, an intuitive consciousness 
which, in one supreme act of vision, sees the whole 
as one with itself through all its differences. But 
Plotinus declares that even such a consciousness as 
this, even pure self-consciousness with its transparent 
duality of subject and object, must rest upon a unity 
which is above itself. To find the absolute T)ne, 
therefore, we must free ourselves from all the condi- 

t 

tions of an intelligence which goes out of itself to 
any object, even if that object be immediately recog- 
nised as identical with itself. The absolute unity, 
which is the presupposition of all difference, is, as 
Plato had said, “ beyond being ” and- “ beyond know- 
ledge ” ; for even the ‘I am’ of self-consciousness breaks 
away from it. 
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'* "Wherefore says Plofeiniifl,* “ it is in truth 
unspeakable; for if you say anything of it, you 
make it a particular thing. Now that which- is 
beyond everything, even beyond the most venerable 
of all things, the intelligence, and which is the 
only truth in aU things, cannot be regard^ as one 
of them; nor can. we give it a name or predicate 
anything of it. But we try to indicate it to ourselves 
as we are able. "When, therefore, in our difficulties 
about it, we say that it neither perceives itself, nor is 
conscious of*^ itself, nor knows itself, it must be con- 
sidered that, in using such language, we are getting 
at it through its opposites. Thus, if we speak of it 
as knowable -and as knowing, we are making it 
manifold ; while if we attribute thought to it, we are 
treating it as in need of thinking. If, indeed, in any 
way we suppose thinking to be associated with the 
One, we must regard such thinking as unessential 
to it. For what thought does is to gather many 
elements to a unity and so to become conscious of 
a whole; and this it does even when it is its own 
object^ *88 is the case in pure thinking. But such 
a B^-consoiousnesB is one with itself, and has 
not to search beyond itself for anything ; whereas, if 
thought be directed to an external object, it has 
need of that olyeot and is not pure thinking. Thus 
that which is ai^utely simple and self-eufficient needs 
»V, 8, 18. 
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nothing whatever, while that which is self-sufficient in 
the second degi*ee, needs nothing but itself, that is, it 
needs only to think itself. And its end being only 
in relation to itself, it makes good its own defect and 
attains self-sufficiency by the unity which it gives to 
all the elements of its consciousness — ^having, com- 
munion with itself alone and directing all its thought 
to itself. Sucli consciousness, then, is the perception of 
a manifold content, as indeed is indicated by its name 
(a-vvala-Ofjcri^ = consci€7itia) ; and the thinking which is 
presupposed in it, when it thus turns upofi itself, ipso 
facto finds its unity broken : for even if it only says, 
‘I am in being/ it speaks as one wht) makes a 
discovery, and that with good reason, for being is 
manifold. Thus when in the very act of appre- 
hending its own simple nature, it declares ' I am in 
being* {pv eijuii), it fails to grasp either being or 
itself. ... It appears, therefore, that, if there is 
something which possesses absolute simplicity, it 
cannot think itself.” 

“ How, then, are we to speak of it ? ” asks Plotinus. 
" We speak, indeed, about it,” he answers, “ but itself 
we do not express: nor have we any knowledge or 
even thought of it. How, then, can we speak of it at 
all, when we do not grasp it as itself ? The answer 
is that, though it escapes our knowledge, it does 
not entirely escape us. We have possession of it in 
such a way that we can speak of it, but not in such 
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a way that we can express it; for we can say what 
it is notf but not what it is. Hence we speak of it 
in terms borrowed from things that are posterior to it, 
but we are not shut out from the possession of it, 
even if we have no words for it. We are like 
men inspired and possessed, who know only that they 
have in themselves something greater than themselves 
— something they know not what — and who, therefore, 
have some perception of that which has moved them, 
and are driven to speak of it, because tliey are not one 
with that which moves them. So it is with our 
relation to the absolute One. When we use pure 
intelligence, •we recognise that it is the mind within 
the mind, the source of being and of all things that 
are of the same order with itself; but we see at 
the same time that the One is not identified with 
any of tliem but is greater tlian all we call being, 
greater and better than reason and intelligence and 
sense, though it is that which gives them w’hatsoever 
reality they have.” * 

In these words we have a picture of the embarrass- 
ment of the mystic when he tries to say what is 
that diyine unity which is above all things. He is 
obliged to dismiss, one after another, every predicate 
as inadequate, and to characterise the One as the 
negation of al^ things other than itself. Even the 
names 'Good' and 'One* he finally has to reject as 
>V, 3, 14. 
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expressing rather what it is in relation to us than 
what it is in itself. And to say that this relation 
is negative^ and that, for instance, we call it ' One * 
simply in opposition to the multiplicity of the finite, 
does not enable us to escape the difficulty ; for a 
negative relation is still a relation, and must have 
some positive basis. Nor would there be any meaning 
even in denying a predicate of a subject with which 
it had no point of community. 

If, therefore, we are to cut off all such com- 
munity between the Absolute and Infinite and the 
relative and finite, we cannot even negatively relate 
the former to the latter. But tliua we seem to be 
landed in the abyss of AgnosticiBni, and to have lost 
the last characteristic by which our thought could 
take hold of the Absolute. We cannot even deter- 
mine it by negation of the finite, but have to go 
on to deny even our negative predicates. Such 
failures in our speech as to the Absolute are for 
Plotinus explained by the fact that tiie Absolute 
is not presented as a definite object but Kara 
irapovrlav Kpelrrova,^ in an immediate 

contact which is above knowledge. What we are 
speaking of is too near to us to become properly 
an object for our thought, and when we try to 
make it an object, we fall away from it. And the- 
difficulty seems to be that while in every move- 
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ment of out thought vre always presappoBe it^ we ore 
always looking from it to something else, and to 
look directly at it, and to realise it in itself, is for our 
consciousness to return, as it were, to the source from 
which it sprang, uid to lose itself therein. It is to 
still all the movement of Uie world without and of 
the soul within, and to be filled with God alona It 
is, in the expressive language of Plotinus, the “ flight 
of the alone to the Alone,” of the spirit divested of 
all finitude to the absolute Ona^ 

M 

In Plotinus then we see in an extreme form the 
religious inversion of man’s ordiuaiy consciousnesa 
Our ordinary* consciousness rests, indeed, as all intel- 
ligence must rest, on a presupposed unity, but it 
seldom makes that unity the direct object of thought, 
still less separates it from all other objects, as that 
which is central, all-inclusive and all-transcending. 
Nor does rdigion at first altogether change, though 
it may modify, tliis ordinary way of thinking. 
Bather, in spite of occasional movements of feeling, 
in which, the infinite, as it were, breaks in upon the 
finite, it on the whole remams a secular consciousness, 
for w^h the world is a collection of independent 
things and beings, and the good of man’s life still 
seems to lie in a number of separate interests — of 
which religion is only one, though it may be one 
of the most important God is not yet represented 
■ »V]i ^ IL 
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as the absolute One, in whom we and all things 
" live and move and have their being.” Thus we seem 
to move from one thing to another, from one interest 
to another, while the all-encompassing circle, within 
whi( 3 h all objects and interests are comprehended, can 
hardly be said to exist for us. Our thought rests 
on difference as the primary fact — on the difference^ 
of bna thing from another and of the self from the 
not-self — and, if the unity be recognised at all, it is* 
as a unity of external relation or synthesis. It is 
a great step in advance, nay, it is like a rending 
of the veil under which the meaning of life is hid, 
when it is realised that all the differences of our 
consciousness presuppose its unity. And it is not 
unnatural that when this consciousness first arises, 
it should appear in a one-sided and exclusive form. 
Mysticism, as it is expressed by Plotinus, represents 
the first overpowering realisation of this idea, in 
which no place, or at least no logical place, is left 
for any other thought We can, therefore, under- 
stand how it is that he dwells so much ,upon the 
conception that the One is always with us and within 
us, though we seldom realise its nearness. But, just 
because we do not realise this, our life, he contends, 
is disorganised and at discord with itself, or rather 
with a principle in it which is deeper even than the 
self. We look outward instead of looking inward, 
and we Idok inward instead of looking upward. Our 
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first*is that which ought to be last, and our last is 
that which ought to he first. 

The only way, therefore, in which we can put 
ourselves in harmony with the truth of things and of 
our own being, is by an entire inversion of the usual 
attitude of our consciousness. “A soul that knows 
itself,” he declares, “must know that the proper 
direction of its energy is not outwards in a straight 
line,” that is, out from itself to an object, “but 
that it moves in that way only by external influence ; 
while the movement that really conforms to its nature 
is round about a centre, a centre which is not without 
but within it* In this, its true movement, then, it 
will circle round that principle from which it derives 
its life, and will attach itself to the same centre to 
which all souls ought to cling. To that centre 
the gods always move, and it is because they so 
move that they are gods; for that which is closely 
attached to the central principle is divine; while a 
soul that withdraws itself from that centre sinks 
into a man witii his complex and animal nature.”^ 
Yet Plotinus bids us remember that all thi^ is merely 
an analogy; for the soul is not a circular figure in 
space, nor does it move in a circular course, and what 
is ej^ressed by this metaphor is a relation of spiritual 
nearness and dependence. We have therefore to use 

^ An allusion to the wmkCKop khI roXvir^^Xoi' of Plato {Sep. 
m o). Of. Phaedrua, 230 A. 
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tiie uialogy without forgetting its difference froni' .the 
thing illustrated. For " bodies by their nature cannot 
enter into real communion with other bodies, but 
incorporeal things are not kept apart by corporeal 
obstructions. If they are separated from eacb other 
it is not by place but difference and antagonism of 
nature, and when this disappears they are immediately 
present to each other. Now the One, having no differ- 
ence in it, is, therefore, omnipresent; and we are 
always present to it, except in so far as we alienate 
ourselves from it. It, indeed, cannot moke us its aim 
or centre, but it is itself our true aim and centre. 
Thus we are always gathered aroimd it,, though we do 
not always turn towards it. We may compare our- 
selves to a chorus which is placed rotmd a Choragus, 
but which sings out of tune so long as it directs its 
attention away from him to external things; but when 
it turns to him, it sings in perfect harmony, derivii^ 
its inspiration from him. So it is with us: we are 
always gathered around the divine centre of our being ; 
and, indeed, if we could withdraw from it, our being 
would at once be dissolved away, and we should cease 
to exist at alL Sut, near as it is to ns, often we do 
not direct our eyes to it. When, however, we do so 
direct our gaze, we attam to the end of our desires 
and to the rest of our sods, and our song is no mo^ 
a discord, but, circling round our centre, we pour forth 
a divinely.inspired chorale, ^d in the choral dance 
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we\)ehold the source of our life, the fountain of our 
intelligence, the primal good, the root of the soul ” ^ 
This passage is a good illustration of the way in 
which Plotinus becomes possessed with a sacred en- 
thusiasm which turns his words into poetry, whenever 
he tries to express the relation of the soul to God. 
I quote them, however, for another purpose, namely, 
as expressing very clearly his view that the usual 
attitude of the soul is essentially perverted. In the 
ordinary consciousness, we take shadows for realities, 
and realities °for shadows; we are equally blind to 
our own naturq and to the nature of the things 
around us. The beginning of wisdom for us, therefore, 
is to renounce all that from this false point of view 
we seem to know. Still, even when we do make 
this renunciation, we are at first like men who turn 
from the reflexions of light in other things to the 
sun, and who, though they are looking at pure light, 
are so dazzled by it that they can see nothing at all. 
So, in turning our souls to the unity, which is the 
presupposition of all our consciousness of other things, 
we lose sight of every image of sense or imagination, 
and we are even carried beyond all the definite 
thought by which we distinguish one object from 
another. We are, so to speak, in perfect light, where 
we can see as little as in perfect darkness. For all 
definite thought of objects or of ourselves is got by 

»VI. 9, 8. 
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distiiiction of elements within the whole, end When 
we turn our thoughts to the unitj’ of the whole itself, 
we can find nothing by which to characterise it 
Even the attempt to characterise it by nation, as 
we have seen, is self-contradictory : for that which is 
negatively related to the finite, is still finite. Thus 
the inmost experience of our being is an experience 
which can never he uttered, or which becomes self- 
contradictory whenever it is uttered. 

This is the difiioulty with which Plotinus is ever 
stru^ling, and we might say passionately struggling, 
using all the resources of intellect and imagination in 
the effort to exhibit and overcome it.f To this he 
returns again and again from new points of view, as if 
driven by the pressure of a consciousness which masters 
him, which by its very nature can never get itself 
uttered, but which yet he cannot help striving to utter. 
He pursues it with all the weapons of a subtle dia- 
lectic, endeavouring to find some distinction which will 
fix it for his readers, and he is endlessly fertile in 
metaphors and symbols by which he seeks to flash 
some new light upon it. Yet in all this struggle and 
almost agony of effort after expression, he is well 
aware that he can never find the last conclusive word 
for it ; and he has to fall back on the thought that 
it is imspeakable, and that^ his words can only be 
useful if they stimulate the hearer to make the 
experience, for himself.. “God,” says Plotinus, “is 
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neither to be expressed in speech nor in written 
discourse; but we speak and tmte in order to direct 
the soul to him, and to stimulate it to rise from 
thought to vision, like one who points the upward 
road which they who would behold him have to 
traverse. Our teaching reaches so far only as to 
indicate the way in which they should go, but the 
vision itself must be their own achievement.”^ In 
other words, we can stimulate men and set them in 
the way to realise what is the inmost fact of their 
being ; but we cannot reveal to them what everyone 
must discover for himself, because it lies beyond 
sense, beyon^ imagination, and even beyond intelli- 
gence, and can only be realised in an ecstasy of 
unutterable feeling. 

There is, however, a certain ambiguity about such 
expressions, which it is important for us to clear up 
before we go further. For, up to a certain point, 
the language of Mysticism and the language of 
Pantheism are identical with each other, or separated 
only by subtle differences which it requires some dis- 
criminatibn to detect. Thus the words of Tennyson — 
"That which we dare invoke to bless, 

Our dearest faith, our ghastliest doubt. 

He, They, One, All, Within, Without, 

The Power in darkness whom we g^uess” — 

might seem to egress only that mingled certitude and 
^spair with which Plotinus approaches the ultimate 
‘VI, 9, 4. 
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secret of spiritual life ; but they really indicate sdOie- 
tbing more. They are the utterance of one who seeks 
Gk>d in the world and not ovi of it, though in the 
failure of language to express the fulness of his con- 
sciousness of the Infinite in the finite, he is forced 
to borrow the language of an Agnostic. Tl% positive 
meaning, however, is perceptible through the negatiotf, 
though Tennyson is still something of a mystic. 

But hear another voice in which the Pantheistic 
note rings out more clearly. When in Gh)ethe’s Faust 
Gretchen questions the hero of the {>lay whether 
he believes in God or no, the answer is : “ Who may 
name him, or who can venture to declfire ‘ I believe 
in him?’ Who can feel him, and who can dare 
to say: ‘I believe in him not?’ The All-embracer, 
the AU-sustainer, does He not embrace and sustain 
thee, me, himself ? Does not the heaven arch over 
us and the earth stand firm beneath ? And do not 
the eternal stars arise and look down upon us as with 
the eyes of a friend ? Do not I see eye to eye with 
thee, and do not all things at once press home upon 
thy heart and brain, and weave themselves’ togetiier 
in eternal mystery, visibly, invisibly, around thee? 
Fill thy heart full with it, and when thou art entirdy 
wrapt up in the bliss of feeling, call it what thou 
wilt, call it joy, heart, love, Gh)d. I have no nmna 
for it : feeling is all in all ; names are but noise and 
smoke douding the glow of heaven.” 
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Ail tihis seems at first dloselj akin to the ecstaqr 
of. Plotinas, but there is an essential difference erhich 
reveals itsdf when we look more closely. We have 
passed with Goethe from the transcendent God of 
Mysticism to the immanent God of Pantheism, from 
Plotinus to Spinoza. But the likeness and difference 
of the two systems is such that it may be useful to 
dwell for a short time upon the comparison of 
them. 

Spinoza, like Plotinus, rises to the assertion of the 
one substance by negation of all that is finite, and 
for him all that is determined is finite. It is his 
doctrine that *Jleterminatio eat negatic' and that, there- 
fore, to get rid of all negation we must drop all 
determination. But thus the ultimate reality will 
be absolutely indeterminate, and in seeking for a 
purely positive or affirmative being, a substance which 
is beyond all limitations, we seem to be landed 
in the most abstract of all negations. Spinoza, 
however, immediately identifies the idea of the 
mdetermimte with that of the sdf-determined, the 
eatm suii which is perfectly determined by its^, 
and, therefore, receives no determination from 
without, but is rather the source of the deter- 
mination of all other things. And, on this basis, he 
proceeds to treat the one substance as manifesting 
itself in an infinity of attributes and modea It is, 
indeed, an important question, whether in t^ second 
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process he does not contradict the first or, in 1)ther 

words, whether, in the movement downwards,, he 

can consistently reassert the reality of that which 

in his' movement upwards he has denied to be reaL 

But for my present purpose I need not ^farther 

explain or criticise the logic of his system. I need 

not ask whether Spinoza has justified his transition 

from the indeterminate to the self-determined, or 

whether, in his n^ation of the limits of the finite,. 

he still leaves it open to himself to admit a reality 

in finite things, which is not n^ated; whether, in 

other words, he has a right on his own principles to 

conceive of the absolute substance as manifesting itself 

in attributes and modes. In any case it is very clear 

that he does so conceive it, and that for all those 

finite things, which he treats as negative and illusory 

in themselves, he finds in God a ground of reality, of a 

self-assertive, self-determining, self-maintaining being, 

which can as little bo destroyed or annihilated as the 

divine substance itself. Nay, we may even say that 

for Spinoza the divine substance is not, except as it 

is in theuL Spinoza’s philosophy is, therefbre, a true 

pantheism. Everything is lost in God, yet in a sense 

everything is t^n found in him. And God, as is 

indicated in the oft-quoted phrase Dem sive Natwra, 

is conceived as the imnument principle of the universe ; 

€ 

or perhaps we should rather say the universe is con- 
ceived as immanent in God. When, therefore, it is 
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said that Spinoza is 'not an Atheist bat an Akosmist,’ 
in ^ther words, that he denies the realit7 of the 
world but not of God, this, if it be the truth, is not 
the whole truth. For to Spinoza both movements 
of thought — the movement by which he dissolves the 
finite in the infinite, and the movement by which he 
finds the finite i^ain in the infinite — are equally 
essential. If for hiin the world be nothing apart 
.from God, on the other hand, God is nothing apart 
from his realisation in the world. 

Now this Spinozistio solution of the difficulty is 
not possible for Plotinus. With him the via negativa 
involves a negation of the finite or determinate in all 
its forms, which makes it impossible to find the finite 
again in the infinite. The Absolute One decisively 
repels the many, and cannot in any way admit 
difference or multiplicity into itself. Its unity, there- 
fore, must be conceived not as immanent but as 
transcendent. And if it be still connected with the 
determinate and manifold, it must be only as its 
external cause or source, and not as a principle which 
manifests *itself therein. The One must, indeed, be 
tlie fountain from which all being springs, but it 
cannot be the reality into which all other existence 
is taken up and absorbed. Plotinus is, therefore, not 
a pantheist but a mystic; and though he refers every- 
thing to Gh)d, yet ^e cannot, like Spinoza, treat either 
the material or tiie spiritual world, either extension or 
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thought, as the attributes of God. Hence, if in the 
upward movement of his logic, Plotinus distinctly 
leaves behind every order of being, even the intelli- 
gence, and in a sense condemns them all as unreal, yet 
this with him is no merging of all or any form of 
finitude in the infinite. Thus we have the strange 
paradox that the Being who is absolute, is yet con- 
ceived as in a sense external to the relative and finite, 
and that He leaves the relative and finite in a kind of 
unreal independence, an independence which has no 
value, and yet from which it as finite'cannot escape. 
These words, indeed, as we shall see afterwards, do not 
express the exact thought of Plotinus,' but they may 
serve sufficiently to indicate that aspect of his system 
which I am trying to illustrate, namely, that while he 
thinks the true attitude of the soul to be one in 
which the light of reason is extinguished in the 
ecstasy of union with God, he at the same time 
regards the spiritual world as in some way coming 
out from God, and even as repelled into difiference from 
him. The soul seeks to lay down the burden of its 
finitude, to escape from the body and to rise above 
all the interests of its finite life; even of its very 
consciousness of self it would divest itself, as of 
something that still shuts it out from God. But this 
last barrier is so strong that the soul, cannot, except for 
a few favoured moments, forget its separate existmce. 
Thus we have, on the one side, a life which is nothing 
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apart' from Gtod, and which, neverthelesB, can never he 
uniled to him, except as it loses itself altogether; 
and, on the other side, an Absolute, which jet is 
not immanent in the life which' it originates, but 
abides in transcendent separation from it. It is this 
contradiction which gives a kind -of troubled intensity 
to the writings of. Plotinus and makes them the 
supreme expression of Mysticism. 



LECTURE TWENTY-THIRD. 

THE PLACE OF PLOTINUS IN THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF GREEK PHILOSOPHY. 

In the last lecture I tried to define the position 
of Plotinus as the great representative of Mysticism. 
I showed that up to a certain poin'i; the logic of 
Mysticism and that of Pantheism were alike. Both 
point to an absolute unity which is presupposed 
in all existence and in all knowledge; and both 
regard it as essential to a true view of things that 
the consciousness of this unity should he awakened, 
and that it should be treated as the basis of every- 
thing else, the principle upon which all other truth 
depends. Both, therefore, follow the via negaiiva, 
and regard our ordinary view of finite things as one 
that must be abandoned, and even inverted, by him 
who would know the reality which is hid beneath 
appearance. But here the similarity ends. For, in 
the first place, the Pantheist — att least if we take 
Spinoza as representing Pantheism in its most char- 
acteristic * form — ^is one who thinks it iNMsibld tc 
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have knowledge and, indeed, scientific knowle<^e of 
th^f Absolute; while for Plotinus the Absolute is 
beyond knowledge, and can only be apprehended in 
an ecstasy in which all distinct thought is swallowed 
up and lost. And, in the second place, Spinoztl, 
though he agrees witii Plotinus in maintaining that 
we must transcend our immediate consciousness of 
things in order ixy reach the Absolute, yet contends 
that neither the ideas of matter and mind, nor oven 
those of individual minds and bodies, are in this 
process finally negated and abolished. On the con- 
trary, they are taken up into our thought of the 
Absolute and* reproduced from it. If, tlierefore, all 
things, as represented in our immediate experience, 
are treated as illusory and unreal, yet it is held 
that there is a higher point of view from which we 
can see all things in God, and that, as so seen, 
they have a divine reality. On the other hand, 

though Plotinus holds that all things and all minds 
presuppose the absolute unity, and that we can 
understand neither the world nor ourselves except 
in relation to it, he cannot admit that it is 

immanent in them or they in it. Bather he 

conceives the One as complete in itself apart 

altogether from the natural, and even from the 
spiritual world ; por will he admit that either sense or 
intelligence can apprehend God in his essential being. 
Hence the universe is for Plotinus a hierarchy of 
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powers stretching up from the darkness of matter to 
the light of pure intelligence ; and even the highest of 
these powers is regarded only as a product of the 
Absolute and not as in organic unity with it These 
powers, indeed, to use a favourite metaphor of Plotinus, 
are at best but the images placed outside the temple, 
which cannot express or represent the perfect beauty 
of the God within. As for the Hebrew religion there 
was a Holy of Holies, into which the High Priest 
could enter only once a year, so for Plotinus the 
One is a God that hides himself, and* can only be 
apprehended by the spirit in the rare moments when 
it has stripped itself of all finite cOladitions, and 
even of its conscious intelligence. 

Now at first it might seem impossible to explain 
this view of Plotinus without falling back on some 
eastern influence. When we consider how Plato 
regarded the vision of the poet and the prophet as, 
indeed, inspired, but an inspired madness — ^in other 
words, as a kind of intuitive perceptionjvhich could 
give no intelligible account of itself, and was there- 
fore far lower than the reflective insight of the 
philosopher, it seems absurd that Plotinus should 
appeal to as the founder of a philosophy which 
maintains that we approach nearest to the divine in 
an ecstatic state of feeling in which all definite, 
thought is lost. When, also, we remember how 
Plato exalted the dialectical process, as enabling us 
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to ireach a oomprehenBion of the umverse, not as a 
hi&e iinitj nor as a collection of separate elements, 
but as an oiganic system, in \rhich the whole should 
be known through the distinction and relation of all 
the parts, it seems strange that Plotinus should 
attribute to him a theory which separates the highest 
unity from all difference and regards the world not 
as an organism, but as a hierarchy of degrees of 
reality, rising up to an Absolute which transcends 
them all. Still less, it might be thought, can we 
find anything like the Mysticism of Plotinus in the 
definite conceptions and clearly articulated logic of 
Aristotle, Mfhose God is self-conscious reason, and 
whose interest is so far from being absorbed 
theology, that it extends to every form of finite 
existence. And, if in the Post- Aristotelian schools we 
find a narrowing of such interests and a tendency 
to concentrate on the subjective life of the individual, 
yet a system like that of the Stoics, which laid such 
emphasis on the unity of all things, and especially 
on the ^ultimate identity of mind and matter, and 
which r^rded God as immanent in the universe, 
could hardly be supposed to have much affinity with, 
a philosophy which separated the material from the 
spiritual, and withdrew God altogether from the 
world. Lookii\g at the history of Greek philosophy 
in this way, we might be disposed to regard the 
Mysticism of Plotinus, not as the * culminating 
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phase of Greek thought, but rather as a complete 
transformation of it by some powerful influence frdm 
the East. 

A closer view of the facts, however, enables us 
to see that the philosophy of Plotinus was no 
product of the East, but the legitimate outcome of 
the previous history of Greek speculation; and that, 
however Eastern influences may have affected it, 
they acted only as favourable conditions for its 
own development. It may, I think, be shown that 
the idea of the transcendent and unkndwable unity 
of the Absolute is simply the final expression of 
that dualistic tendency, which had been*- working in 
Greek philosophy from the time of Anaxagoras. 

The first step in this direction is taken in the 
Philehus and Timaeus in which the intelligible world 
of ideas, which is eternal, unchanging, and in perfect 
unity with itself, is set in opposition to the world 
of sense which exists in time and space, and is 
therefore essentially manifold, ever in conflict with 
itself and perpetually changing. Further, while this 
intelligible world in its unity is identified with the 
divine intelligence, the world of sense is regarded 
as having its basis or substratum in an infinite or 
indefinite something which Plato seems to identify 
with space or with that which gives^to phenomena 
their spatial and temporal character. And, in con- 
nexion with. this, Plato already gives expression to 
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I an- idea vhich \ras to play a great part in Plotinus, 
v^e idea that the sensible world is a mere image 
or semblance of the ideal* world, and that matter 
is the quasi-substance in which this image is re- 
flected, and in which it takes its peculiar form. 
Lastly, Plato maintains that, while the intelligible 
world is the object of pure intelligence, the sensible 
world is apprehensible only by sense and opinion. 
We are not, therefore, to take the world of sense 
and opinion as objectively identical with the in- 
telligible world, or the intelligible world as only 
the world of sense perfectly understood. On the 
contrary, it is his view that the sensible world 
cannot be apprehended by the pure reason, for it 
has in it a material element which can be grasped 
only by a kind of ‘ spurious intelligence ’ ; in 
other words, we can only explain it by imperfect 
analogies borrowed from the relations of things in 
the sensible world itself, such as the clay used by 
the artist to mould his figures, or the passive 
mirror in which reflexions are cast from without 
Hence it follows, that the sensible world in its 
spatial and temporal existence, its self-externality 
and change, has something which permanently baffles 
conception and definition. 

This contn^ reappears in an even stronger form 
in the philosophy of Aristotle. It is true that from 
one point of view Aristotle corrects (the negative 
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cootseptioti of the world of sense io which Plato 
tended. He refuses to give that world up to opinid^ ' 
and reclaims it for science, which can, he holds, 
grasp the inmost nature of each of the substances 
which belong to it, and determine their essential 
attributes. He holds further, that, even when such 
demonstrative science is not possible, we can still 
trace out the effects of the action and reaction 
of substances upon each other either universally 
or in the generality of cases. Even in the sphere 
of human conduct, where contingency takes the 
largest place, we can find law and order. What 
is even more important, Aristotle, stinvilated pro- 
bably by his biological studies, shows a tendency . 
in some passages to do away with the fundamental 
contrast between form and matter, or to reduce it 
to an opposition of elements which are correlative 
with each other. He is, however, unable to maintain 
this point of view or to work out an organic con- 
ception either of the world in general or of the 
nature of man. And the very fact that he has 
given to matter a more positive character ihan it^ 
had from Plato, in the end lands him in a more 
pronounced and definite dualism. This is shown 
both in his conception of the relation of reason to 
the other elements of human nature, and in his 
view of the nature of God and of his connexion 
with the world. For reason in man is conceived 
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as *aa absolute intuitive power, which yet has to 
^]^ise itsdf in and through the sensitive nature 
which belongs to him as an animal; and all the 
speculative power of Aristotle is taxed to bring 
together these irreconcilable elements. In like 
manner, the pure seU-consciousness of Gk)d, in which 
subject and object and the activity that relates 
them to each other — poCt, poi/top and poti<ris — are 
perfectly unified and which, therefore, is complete 
in itself without reference to any other object, 
cannot logically be conceived as going beyond itself 
to create the finite world of movement and choi^ 
For thougbi the latter involves the former as that 
on which it depends for its existence, the former 
cannot be regarded as involving the latter, or as in 
any way essentially related to it. The world in 
time and space is a realisation of the pure unity 
of thought in a matter in which it can never be 
perfectly realised; but the existence of such matter 
seems in no way to be accounted for by the purely 
ideal principle of thought Thus we are obliged 
to refer the world to Qod, but God seems by his 
nature to have no need of the world, and, indeed, 
to be incapable of acting upon it In shorty there 
seems to be no reason for the existence of the 
world at all— ^cept the presupposed matter, which, 
if it exists, cannot but come under the dominion of 
the.universai principle in so far as its nature admits. 
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When, however, philosophy has reached this point 
a farther regress becomes necessary. Zf we wr 
abstract from the relations of the pure self-consdons- 
ness of God to the world in space and time, this 
means that we can break away the self frdm the 
not-self, the pure unity of self-conscious thought 
from the manifoldness and externality of the objective 
world. And this step was taken in the Post- 
Aristotelian philosophy. In particular, the Stoics 
sought to fortify the individual against all the chances 
and changes of the world by teaching him to retire 
into himself, and to treat everything that was not 
in his own power as unnecessary and \Vithout value 
for him. It is true that the Stoic conceived himself 
as in his inmost being one with the Universal Beason, 
and therefore with God as the principle of the 
Universe, and that in this unity all distinctions, even 
the distinction of mind and matter, seemed to be 
transcended. But as his conception of Gk>d was not 
less abstract than his conception of the self, the idea 
of unity with God could add nothing to the idea of 
unity with self. To live in harmony with nature, 
both with the nature of the world without and with 
the nature of the self within, meant, therefore, nothing 
more than to treat every particular object and end 
as indifferent, and to fall back upon t^e simple T (un . 
1' of self-consciousness as complete in itself and 
self-sufficient. 
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' iSut tills immediately suggests another question 
prepares the way for a further regress. If we 
confine self-consciousness to itself and treat it as a 
complete whole, which needs nothing else for its 
fulfilment, must we not carry our abstraction further ? 
It was simply by reason of the division and op- 
position, the vicissitude and change, which are the 
characteristics of the world in space and time, that 
Plato and Aristotle regarded it as an imperfect 
world, a world that does not conform to the demands 
of the intelligence, and cannot, therefore, be regarded 
as altogether real. But can we escape such division 
and antagonism, vicissitude and change, by confining 
ourselves to the pure intelligence and its Koafxo^ 
potpro^ ? Does not self-consciousness itself involve 
division and opposition between the subject-self and 
the object-self — a division and opposition which is no 
doubt immediately transcended in the perception of 
the identity of the two factors, but which must 
exist in order to be transcended? If such difference 
and opposition can exist, and yet be overcome and 
brought to unity, why might not the same be 
conceived to be possible in the case of the difference 
and opposition of the world in space and time? If, 
on the other hand, it cannot be overcome in the 
latter case, whj should we expect to find the problem 
more easy to solve in the case of the intelligence 
itself? • 
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In one aspect of it, the antagonism between / 
the subject and the object in self-consciousness ipl 
not the easiest, but the most difficult, of all antagon- 
isms to reconcile, just because the opposites are 
not external to each other, but brought together in 
the essential unity of one life. Is not the greatest 
of all divisions our division against ourselves, the 
most violent of all conflicts the battle we have to . 
wage with ourselves? What are the struggles of 
opposing forces in the outward world to the struggle 
of the solitary spirit with itself? When the soul 
withdraws itself from its conflict with the world, 
does it not often find a worse enemy within, than 
it had ever to face without? If we take self-con- 
sciousness in its concrete form, w’e soon discover 
that in it the universal or spiritual nature of man 
is at war with the special feelings and desires of 
the individual. If, on the other hand, we endeavour 
with the Stoic to purge self-consciousness from all 
that is particular, to raise it above all the per- 
ceptions and desires that belong to the individual 
as such, and to identify it with a universal reason 
which seeks to know and to realise nothing but 
reason itself, we find that it becomes emptied of aU 
content or meaning whatsoever, except that which it 
derives from the very particular consciousness it rejects. 
Hence by a necessaty dialectical transition the Stoic’s 
pride or consciousness of inward strength passes into 
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, iter own opposite and becomes a consciousness of 
'*-^a\)solute weakness and dependence on that which is 
beyond itself. Thus, as we have already seen, the spiri- 
tual bankruptcy of Scepticism is the necessary result 
of the recoil upon the abstract self which cuts it off 
from every external support. With the Stoic the soul 
was raised to an. absolute pinnacle of self-confidence 
by the denial of value to every particular object or 
interest that could influence it. But such self-con- 
fidence is dose upon self-despair; and it becomes 
self-despair* so soon as the subject, thus isolated in 
its subjectivity, begins to comprehend its own isolation. 
The Sceptie needs only to realise what he means by 
his own admission, that the negation of knowledge 
applies to the subject as well as to the object, and 
what we nwy call the comedy of Scepticism turns 
into tragedy. The spectator who stood aloof and 
watched the process of self-contradiction in which 
all opinions and dogmas, all objective truth and 
reality, were dissolved, is himself drawn upon the 
stage to experience the fate of the puppets he was 
watching. If the world we behold without is an 
" insubstantial pageant,” we ourselves to whom 
it appears must be " such stuff as dreams are 
made on." 

Now it m^ht be said that if the consciousness 
of the pure subject as such be found to have no 
completeness or reality in itself, any more than the 
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consciousness of the object, the true resource is -to ( 
regard them both as factors in a unity, which losej 
their meaning when tom away from each other, 
but have their value restored to them, when they 
are brought together as elements in one whole.' 
According to this view, it is just by rising to the 
consciousness of the absolute reality of the one 
principle which is present both in object and in 
subject, both in the world and in the mind that 
knows it, that we learn to estimate aright the 
relative reality of these elements. * 

We may illustrate this point by reference to a 
controversy which has arisen in our own time in 
reference to the Logic of Hegel and its connexion 
with the other parts of his philosophy, especially 
the philosopliy of Nature. That Logic ends with the 
conception of a pure selfK'onsciousness in which all 
the differences of the object and the subject have 
become transparent, or are seen to be the essential 
differentiation and manifestation of the unity of the 
self. And the next step taken by Hegel in the 
beginning of his philosophy of Nature is to ^t up 
the opposite of this ideal unity, namely, the coneep- 
tiou of the objective world determined as in space, 
and therefore as existing in limitless self-externality. 

Now this step has often been objected to by critics 
of Hegel as involving a mauvais pcLS, that is, as an 
attempt to pu^s from thought to reality by a transition 
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^which has no logical rationale. In reality, however, 
this step is only one, and perhaps the most obvious, 
of the results of the Hegelian principle of dialectic, 
by which the complement of an imperfect conception 
is sought in its opposite; and the idea that such 
a step is illegitimate is closely akin to the funda- 
mental error of the Greek dualism. In truth, we 
cannot separate the pure unity of self-consciousness 
from its correlate, the world in space and time; 
any more than we can conceive unity without 
multiplicity or the positive without the negative. 
Eitlier the whole conception of the nature of thought, 
as it is Expressed in the Hegelian Logic, must be 
rejected, or this step must be taken as one of the 
most luminous and natural illustrations of it. In 
other words, the whole process of Hegers philosophy 
is a movement from the abstract to the concrete: 
it is a process in which the statement and solution 
of the simpler differences and antagonisms of thought 
gradually leads to a deeper, more complex and 
comprehensive view of the subject. It is, therefore, 
quite in accordance with his usual method that, 
when he reaches the idea of self-consciousness as 
purely and transparently one with itself in all the 
diversity of its subjective and objective aspects, he 
should at ogee proceed to that which Is obviously 
the opposite counterpart of this, the continuous self- 
externality of the world in space and time. And 
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the whole further course of Hegel’s speculation is 
just an attempt to show that even this greatest of ^ 
all ante^onisms cannot be understood, except as 
based upon a still more complex and concrete unity : 
in other words, that the consciousness of selfi and 
the consciousness of the not-self cannot be made 
intelligible, unless they are both referred back to that 
which is deeper and more comprehensive than 
either, the consciousness of God. 

To this point 1 shall have to return. For the 
present I refer to it only to illustrate by contrast 
the process of thought by which the Stoic gave rise 
to the Neo-Platonic philosophy. For the 'movement 
of speculation in Greece took a- coxirse directly 
opposed to that of the dialectic of HegeL In other 
words, the progress of Greek philosophy was not 
from the abstract to the concrete, but rather from the 
concrete to the abstract. In the Post-Aristotelian 
philosophies it made a regress from the object upon the 
abstract subject, and endeavoured to treat the life of 
that subject as complete in itseU. And when in turn 
the bare self of the subject was shown to be, in its 
isolation, insuf&cient for itself and self-contradictoiy, 
the Neo-Platonist sought to find truth by a still 
further regress upon the unity that is presupposed 
in the duality of the life of the subject, the bate 
One, which is beyond all difference and' division. 
The One wast therefore, taken in its abstraction, as 
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Ifiving in it no difference or division, not even that 
\>f the pare self-consciousness. Yet at the same time, 
this unity had to be conceived as the source of all 
tl^gs and therefore as containing them virtually or 
potentially in itself. Hence we have the strange 
contradiction in the Mysticism of Plotinus, of which I 
have already spoken. For, on the one hand, Plotinus 
isolates the Absolute from everything and refers it to 
itself alone, and prohibits us from regarding it as 
requiring the existence of anything else than itself, or 
even as heutring any relation to such existence. From 
this point of view, therefore, we have to think of it as 
so self-con|ained and complete in itself that our con- 
sciousness of it falls entirely outside of it. Thus we 
cannot properly attach any name to it, cannot call It 
even ‘ the Ont ' or ' the Goodl lest we should bring 
it down into relation with that which is other than 
itself. Yet, on the other hand, it is the very depend- 
ence of all other things on something beyond them 
that has made us assert its transcendent being; and 
we are obliged to think of it in relation to them, in 
order to regard it as absolute. Hence, from this point 
of view, we have to take the names by which we call 
it as expressing its true nature ; we have to r^ard it 
as really the One, the b^inning or first principle from 
which everything else springs, and as really the Good, 
the end to ^hich eveiy'thing else tends. We have 
seen a modem philosopher, Mr. Speno^, driven into 
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the same impasse, just because he is compelled to 
treat the Unknowable, to which he refers baok a31 
things, as also the creative force which manifests 
itself in all things. And, indeed, the difficulty is qpe 
which is familiar to us in some phases of ordinary 
religion, which refers all things to God, and yet is 
afraid to speak of any necessity in God’s nature to 
reveal himself in and to the world, lest such necessity 
should seem to make him dependent on that which 
is not himself. 

What, however, we have here specially^ to notice 
is that the peculiar form taken by the philosophy of 
Plotinus is due just to its being a kind of ^summary, 
or concentrated expression, of the whole movement of 
Greek philosophy. Plotinus represents the universe 
as distributed into a series of stages or degrees of 
reality, reaching up from matter to God; and in 
these diCferent stages we have, as it were in an 
abbreviated form, the different stages in the develop- 
ment of Greek thought. In particular, we have to 
notice that he reaches his Mysticism not directly but 
through a previous Idealism, and we may add, through 
a previous Spiritualism. He is first of all an idealist 
who, like Plato and Aristotle, maintains the supreme 
reality of form as opposed to matter, of the intelligible 
essences or principles of things as opposed to the 
contingency of their particular manifestations. But 
farther, already in Plato and still more distinctly in 
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•Acistotile, tiieae umTeisal forms are conceived as 
lathered up and concentrated in the intelligence, as 
the principle of the intelligible world, which is 
etmmallj realised in 6od and capable of being realised 
in all rational creatures and therefore in man. Aris- 
totle, indeed, did not especially connect his view of 
reason in man with his conception of the divine 
reason. But the Stoics, who regarded reason as 
at once a universal principle and as constituting the 
self of every individual, familiarised the world with 
the idea o{ a eimtas deorum at hominum, in which' 
each mmnber is an independmit, self-determining 
being. And Plotinus, as he enters into the inherit- 
ance of Greek philosophy, accepts the Stoic doctrine 
of the supreme reality of spirit, while he breaks 
entirely with the simple identification of spirit and 
matter, by which the Stoics attempted to escape from 
dualism. He falls back, ■ therefore, upon the spiri- 
tualism of Plato’s later philosophy, and maintains 
the reality of the intelligence and the intelh'gible 
world, as above and beyond the world of appearance 
and sense, and as the source and end of aU its life : 
and also, like Plato, he finds in the soul of the 
world and the soul of man a mediating principle 
which connects the former with the latter. 

But, again, while he thus takes up the position of 
an idealist or fipiritualist as against materialism, and in 
the sharpest way opposes the pure intelligence, which 
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abides in itself and is etemallj in unity with its^, 
to the world of spatial externality and temporal 
change, which is ever in conflict with itself, he has, 
learnt from the development of Post-'Aristotelian 
philosophy to regard the regress upon thought, upon 
intelligence, upon subjectivity, as only a sti^ on the 
way to a still deeper reality, to an Absolute which 
in its unity is beyond even the difference of self- 
consciousness. Hence, while he develops the thought 
of Plato and Aristotle, and gives to their idealistic 
and spiritualistic system a sharper and fuller expres- 
sion than it had found in their own writings; while 
he gives new definiteness to that substitution of the 
unity of the intelligence for the unity of ideas which 
is Bu^ested in Plato’s later works; and while he 
works out the hints of Aristotle as to the opposition 
between the intuitive and the discursive intelligence 
much more fully than is done in the Metaphysie and 
the De Anima, he is not content with these results, 
but hastens on to what seems to him a still higher 
point of view, and, after turning Idealism and Spiri- 
tualism i^ainst Materialism, he ends by turning 
Mysticism against both. 

Yet none of these points of view is so insisted upon 
as altogether to set aside the others; and even the 
material world, though reduced to a world of shadow 
and appearance, is still left as a distinct stage of 
being, outside the spirituals world ; while the spiritual 
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wodd and the Spirit that inolndes all other spirits in 
itself, are also maintained as a distinct sphere of 
'^ing, from which finally we chmb up to the One 
which is above being and above knowledge, and which 
in one way excludes and in another way includes 
everything, else. 

This account of the genesis and -nature of the 
system of Plotinus at once su^ests a special difficulty, 
for which he was bound to find some kind of solution. 
We have seen that his upward progress depended upon 
a negative h^c, like that of Spinoza, by which all 
difference and determination were gradually removed 
as involving something finite and defective. At each 
successive s&ge, therefore, the process was supposed to 
get rid of an element of unreality and dependence; 
for, while the lower always has need of the higher, 
the higher is regarded as having no need of the lower 
to support or manifest it. . Hence, when we arrive at 
the highest, it is treated as having no need of anything 
but itself. Such a process, however, is one which 
cannot be reversed, and it seems as if in ascending, 
Plotinus had dravm up the ladder after him and left 
himself no possibility of descending again. Yet as the 
existence of the lower forms of being is not denied, 
and the highest as absolute is that from which every 
other form of being must be derived, some way down- 
ward has to be^found. The One, as complete in itself, 
has no need to create ; nay, it seems as if it would be 
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a contradiction to its essential nature tiiat it should 
create. Yet it has created, and Plotinus is bound^in 
some way to account for the fact, and to out the knot 
if he cannot untie it. And it is all the more necessary 
for him to do so, because the same problem^ repeats 
itself at every step of the way downwards. 

Now a full explanation of th6 views of Plotinus on 
this subject would carry us beyond the point we can 
reach in this lecture ; but one remark may be made by 
way of preparation, namely, that the logical movement 
of Plotinus, the movement in wliich he ,is guided 
definite and explicit thought, is always upwards ; while, 
in describing the movement downwards, he has to take 
refuge in metaphors and analogies, the full meanii^ of 
which is never explicitly stated or realised. These 
metaphors and analogies, indeed, often involve a quite 
different principle from that which is expressed in his 
account of the way upwards. To put this point more 
definitely. In the upward process we have, as has 
been indicated in the last lecture, simply the ordinary 
dialectic of the finite — ^that dialectical movement of 
thought which is initiated, whenever it is discerned 
that finite things are fleeting and unreal in themselves; 
or, in other words, that every definite form of ezi8t> 
ence or thought, when taken as a res completa, becomes 
self-contradictory and forces us to look beyond itself 
for a deeper principle of reality. Ftfrther, this dia- 
lectical movement is taken by Plotinus in a purely 
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native sense; and it is not suspected by him that 
what, in one aspect, is n^ted, must in another he 
taken up into that higher reality which is reached 
by negation of it. Consequently, the end which 
Plotinus ultimately reaches is the absence of all 
determination; it is that to which we cannot even 
give the name of the One, except by opposition to 
the multiplicity which is set aside. 

On the other hand, when Plotinus attempts to 
show how the infinite One gives forth the successive 
phases or degrees of reality down to the lowest, his 
idea of its completeness in itself seems to prevent 
his achieving his purpose or conceiving it as in any 
way goii^ beyond itself to them. And in defect of 
any logical transition, he is obliged to have recourse 
to images which, if they mean anything, imply that 
the One is imA the self-centred Absolute which it 
was described as being. “The Good or the One,” 
says Plotinus, “cannot look to anything but itself: 
yet it is the fountain of all actualities and makes 
them like itself, yet without any activity directed 
toward ‘them.” How, then, are we to throw light 
on the conception of such an inactive principle 
whidh yet is the fountain of all activity? Plotinus 
objects to the Gnostic idea of emanation as involv- 
ing that the One goes beyond itself; but yet he 
tells us that i^ “as it were, overflows, owing to its 
excessive fulness of reality, and so produces another 
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than itself.” ^ More frequently he compares it tpHhe 
sun which, he asserts, gives forth light and heat 
without in any degree losing by its radiation. Ther6 
is a " radiance that shines out around it while it abides 
in itself, as the sun has a bright halo round i^, which 
it continually produces, though itself remaining un- 
diminished.” ^ And he even goes on to set it forth 
as a general law that everything that exists must 
b^et some other existence which is dependent on it 
as an image on the original. “Thus fire produces 
heat, and snow does not retain its celd in itself. 
And above all, things that are sweet-smelling are 
an evidence of this; for, as long aS th^y exist, they 
send forth a scent into the surrounding air which 
is enjoyed by all beings that are in the neighbour- 
hood. Everything in its perfection generates another, 
and that which is eternally perfect has an eternal 
generation, producing ever something lower than 
itself.” 

Now it is at once evident that such metaphors 
eitlier prove nothing at all, or they prove the reverse 
of what Plotinus seeks to estabh'sh. For,' in the 
first place, 1 need hardly say that no material tiling 
can act and send forth an influence without ipaofaeto 
exhausting some of its latent energy; and the idea 
that the sun pouts forth light and heat without any 
diminution of its resources, only shorn the immature 
*v, 2, 1. »V, 1, S. 
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of physical science in the time of Plotinus. 
But, even overlooking this point, there is a false 
Abstraction in the attempt to divide between what a 
thing is and does in relation to itself, and what it 
is and does in relation to other things. What is 
indicated by such metaphors, is not that anything 
has an outgoing or transcunt activity which is 
altogether different and scimrable from the im- 
manent activity that constitutes its real being ; 
but rather the reverse, namely, tliat nothing exists 
except as itf manifests itself, and that the very idea 
of a self-directed activity, which only accidentally 
produces an» external effect, is irrational and baseless. 
liCast of all can we think of the Absolute as having 
an external effect which is not necessarily involved 
in its own nature. The metaphors of Plotinus, 
therefore, so far as they show anything, seem to 
show that an absolutely self-centred and self-directed 
activity is impossible, or possible only so far as the 
Being to whom it belongs includes all otlier being in 
his own. In any case, they give us no real ex- 
planation of the problem they are intended to solve, 
namely, how God, who is absolutely complete in 
himself, can yet be the source of existences which are 
external to him and not included in the process of 
his own life. 
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LECTURE TWENTY-FOURTH. 


THE WORLD-SOTTL AS MEDIATOR BETWEEN THE 
SENSIBLE AND INTELLIGIBLE WORLDS. 

ti 

In the last lecture we were considering the way 
in which Plotinus deals with the Ahsoltite One as 
an exclusive unity to which we rise by negation 
of all finitude and difference, and which, from this 
point of view, is opposed to everything else, while 
yet it has to be concoived^ as the source from which 
everything else flows. And I pointed out that these 
two aspects of the One, as an all-exclusive unity 
and yet as the fountain of all existence, are not 
reconciled by Plotinus, but that be hides from others 
and from himself the difficulty of reconciling them, 
by alternating between the language of exact thought 
and the language - of imagination, generaUy using 
the former when he is following the way upwards 
from the worlds of sense and intelligence to the 
One, and the latter when he is seeking to throw 
light on th6r process downwards from the One to 
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thS intelligible and seneible worlds. This formal 
difference in the mode of expression only imperfectly 
^conceals the contradiction which arises, when the 
Absolute, to which all being and thought are related, 
is yet conceived as not in any sense relating itself 
to them. We have here in an intensified form a 
difficulty which had already risen in the Aristotelian 
philosophy, when God was defined as a purely con- 
templative activity, while yet He was at the same 
time conceived as the beginning and end, the first 
and final clause, of the universe. In Plotinus, this 
difficulty is doubled ; for he regards God, the supreme 
unity, as lifted above even the contemplative activity 
of. pure intelligence; while at the same time he has 
to explain how the Absolute Being, whose activity, so 
far as it is active, has no object but itself, should 
yet be the centre from which all being and thought 
are radiated. Further, we have to remember that 
this difficulty repeats itself at every stage of the 
hierarchy of existence. For while Plotinus always 
upholds the principle!* that a thing, so far as it is 
perfect, occupies itself only with itself or with that 
which is above itself, yet he equally maintains that 
it is just through this self-directed activity that it 
gives rise to a lower kind of being, which is its image 
or imperfect copy. To understand Plotinus is in 
great measure to discern the reasons which made 
him maintain this apparently contradictory doctrine. 
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Now I have already indicated how it is that he is 
BO anxious to maintain the isolation of the divine 
unity, and to deny that it can have any outward!^ 
directed activity. As the last great exponent of 
Greek dualism, he finds himself unable to thihk of 
any outgoing or tramcunt activity of God, because 
in his view such activity would involve want and 
imperfection in God. He is ready, indeed, to repeat 
Plato’s words that the Divine Being can have no 
envy in him, which should prevent the good that is 
in himself from flowing out to his cretitures : ^ but 
it is impossible for Plotinus to admit that God is 
occupied with them, or wdth anything feut himself. 
Hence for want of the conception of God as a self- 
revealing spirit, Plotinus is obliged to fall back upon 
the unexplained necessity, of which I have already 
spoken, that the liiglicst boiug should produce an 
image or imperfect copy of itself, whicli again in 
its turn gives rise to a still less perfect image, 
until at last we reach the lowest and most unreal 
of all existences. 

Frequently this relation of the higher to the lower 
is represented as one of form to matter. From this 
point of view the first external product of the One 
is said to be an ideal matter in the shape of a 
potential intelligence ; and this, by turning to the One 
that is its source^ becomes developed into an active or 
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actual intelligence. Thus, to take one passage for 
many, Plotinus says : ^ " The first genesis of being is 
this. The One, being perfect so that it seeks and 
needs nothing, yet through its very perfection over- 
flows, and its superabundance produces another than 
itself ; but that which is produced turns itself towards 
the One, and, being fulfilled by it and contemplating 
it, it becomes intelligence. Thus, while its permanent 
relation to the One gives it being, its contemplation 
of the One gives it intelligence. Standing, therefore, 
in relation to the One so as to behold it, it becomes 
at once being and intelligence.” Thus the intelligence, 
as one with®the intelligible world, forms the first stage 
in the hierarchy of * degrees of reality,’ which surround 
the divine unity. 

But, in the second place, the pure intelligence, 
with the intelligible world which is its object, is 
declared to be too perfect not to produce another 
like itself, though inferior to it, namely, the world- 
soul; and hero also the production is described as 
primarily the genesis'^ of a potentiality, a soul in 
posse^ which by turning to the intelligence becomes 
formed and realised. This world-soul is the lowest 
stage of the ideal or spiritual world, and it is dis- 
tinguished from the intelligence in so far as in it 
the difference of one idea from another is more 
definitely actualised. In other words, instead of 
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dwelling, like the intelligence, in one unbroken intui- 
tion of the whole, the world-soul moves from one 
idea to another, though still keeping up their unity 
with each other and overcoming or transcending the 
distinctions and divisions which it produces. * This 
completes the Trinity of Plotinus, which, like that 
which appears in the theology of Origen, is a Trinity 
of subordination. But the process of descent still 
goes on, and the world-soul in turn produces the 
world of matter and change, into which individual 
souls are conceived as falling when thby assume a 
mortal body. 

In this material world, again, we find^life showing 
itself in a descending scale which reaches down to 
plants and to inorganic things that have no life in 
them, and therefore no farther power of production. 
Yet even in relation to the inorganic also, Plotinus 
maintains the same contrast of matter and form ; for 
he declares that in it, as in the higlier degrees of 
reality, what first comes into being is something 
formless, and that this something receives a ^form by 
turning to that which has produced it. Only there is 
this difference, that what is produced in this lowest 
grade of being is no longer a kind of soul, but is 
lifeless and indefinite. In other words, what is pro- 
duced at this stage is primarily pure matter, which 
becomes some kind of inorganic substance when it 
receives a form from that which is above it. Thus 
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matter in itself, according to the Aristotelian con- 
ception, is only a potentiality and cannot bo conceived 
tb exist by itself; but still it is viewed as a sub- 
stratum for images received from above, from that 
which has a higher degree of reality. Even this 
formless matter, however, is explained by Plotinus 
as owing its existence to the infinity of the divine 
power wliich carries its radiation to the utmost verge 
of unreality. In this, Plotinus makes a change 
in the earlier dualism of Greece; for, while still 
maintaining "the division of form and matter, he 
refers the matter as well as the form to the One, 
or, what is 4he same thing, to some kind of being 
that springs from the One. Still, subject to this 
change, we have in Plotinus, as in Plato and Aristotle, 
the conception of a form realising itself in a matter 
which is inadequate to it, an ideal principle deter- 
mining something other than itself, and therefore 
failing to realise its own ideal nature. 

The most important difiTerence of Plotinus from the 
earlier idealists is, however, this, that he carries up 
the distinction of form and matter into the ideal 
world itself,^ and thus is led to look for a higher 
principle of activity than even the intelligence ; though 
the ideal matter of the intelligence is not conceived 

^This ideal matter may have been suggested by the porrHi tikri of 
Aristotle. Bat Aristotle does not conceive /its intelligible matter 
as entering into the objects of pure intuitive reason. Cf. Vol. 1, 
p. 336. • 
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as interfering with its unity in the same way that 
the matter of the sensible world interferes with the 
unity of that wprld. Even for this, however, he finds 
a verbal support in the language of Plato, who had 
spoken of the idea of Good as “beyond being ^ and 
“ above knowledge ” In so expressing himsolf, indeed, 
Plato did not mean to point to any transcendent unin- 
telligible unity, except in the sense that the principle 
which is manifested in thought and reality alike, is 
beyond either taken abstractly. Still, we are obliged 
to admit that this last regress of Plotinus is only 
the legitimate result of the movement of thought 
by which, in Plato and Aristotle, the •’ideal world 
and the pure intelligence whoso object it is, are 
separated from the phenomenal world in time and 
space, and even from the soul through which in that 
world the intelligence realises itself. For, if once we 
admit that the phenomenal world cannot be explained 
on purely ideal principles, and cannot therefore be 
apprehended in intuitive, but only in discursive 
thought, we must soon discover that even intuitive 
thought contains traces of difference and change, of a 
movement out of itself and a return into itself: and 
thus a further regress becomes necessary, in order to 
reach that pure identity in which alone, ex hypotheei, 
the mind can be satisfied. The fundapiental error lies 
already in the first regress, namely, in regarding intuitive 
thought as capable of being separated from discursive 
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thodght, or self-consciousness from the consciousness 

« 

of. the world in space and time; for, when once this 
error has been committed, the farther error, of seeking 
for the absolute unity in something 1!hat transcends 
even the distinction of self-consciousness, is a necessary 
consequence. And out of this, again, springs the 
whole system of subordination described above, in 
which Plotinus begins with the absolute One, proceeds 
from it to the pure intelligence, and ends with the 
anima muvdi which, as the lowest grade of the 
intelligible vorld, has to discharge the function of 
connecting it with the phenomenal world in time and 
space. ^ 

It appears, then, that the fivefold hierarchy of 
Plotinus with the unknowable Absolute at the top. 
and the unknowable matter at the bottom of it — the 
one above and the other below knowledge — is the 
necessary consequence of the failure of Greek idealism 
to recognise that, in rising above the opposition of the 
pure intelligence and the consciousness of the world 
in space and time, what Ave are really seeking is not 
some ultimate abstraction in which all difference dis- 
appears, but rather a principle of unity which tran- 
scends and explains that difference. Such a principle is 
represented in the philosophy of Plotinus, as in that of 
Plato, by the •^orld-souL This, however, is regarded by 
them both, not ^ an expression of the essential unity 
between the ideal and the phenomenal^ worlds, but 

/! 
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simply as a kind of bridge to connect two t^^rms 
which it is impossible really to unite. But no sucli 
bridge is needed, if the absolute principle of unity be 
regarded not £& an abstract One, which is complete in 
itself apart from the world, but as a unity » which 
realises itself in all the differences of that world. 
Or, to put the same thought in a theological way, 
the true solution of the difficulty is that God should 
be conceived not as the head of a hierarchy of 
powers by the lowest of which He is connected with 
the finite world, but as a self-manifesting^ Spirit which 
realises and reveals itself in nature and in man. 

Now if this be true, it is just in Vie excessive 
recoil of the Neo-Platonist from the materialism 
of the Stoics, as in the excessive recoil of Plato 
and Aristotle from the materialism of their day, 
that we find the reason why the idealism of 
Greece remained imperfect and unfruitful. For, in 
turning away from the material world as incapable of 
being idolised, they practically raised matter into the 
place of an independent substance. This result 
Plotinus, no doubt, attempted to escape by* treating 
matter in itself as purely negative or non-existent, and 
by reducing the material world to a semblance — an 
image of being cast upon the darkness of not-being. 
But this expedient only reproduces the original error 
in another form; for, inevitably anrf in spite of all 
his reluctai^e, he has to treat this purely negative 
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being as the positive cause of the corporeal conditions 
under which the soul realises itself in the world of 
/ense, and of all the imperfection and evil which arise 
in that world. And, on the other liand, the ideal 
reality, just because it excludes such imperfection and 
evil, has to be regarded by him as something purely 
affirmative, which escapes all negation only by exclud- 
ing all determination. In other words, it is reduced 
to an empty abstraction. 

After what has been said, we may gather the 
peculiarities. of the system of Plotinus under three 
heads: first, it develops to its extremest form the 
Greek dualism of form and matter, of the ideal and 
the sensible, of the pure and permanent unity of 
intelligence and the divided and changing world of 
sense: secondly, it thereby reduces the mediation 
between the two by the anima mundi into an external 
and therefore accidental Connexion : and lastly, in 
consequence of the inadequacy of this mediation, it 
is obliged to seek its highest principle noj^ in that 
soul, but in a transcendent ’Absolute, which has no 
connexion with anything but itself, although, as the 
highest principle, it must be conceived to be the first 
and the final cause of all things. 

As to the first point, I have said that Plotinus 
develops to its extremest form tlie Platonic antagon- 
ism between the ideal and the phenomenal world, 
and this is true both as regards their, content and 
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their form. As regards the /orm, it is noticeable that 
Plotinus devotes much attention to the question qf 
the categories, and that he is the first to draw a broad ^ 
distinction between the categories of the intelligible 
and those of the phenomenal world.^ As tp the 
categories of the intelligible world, Plotinus derives 
his list of them from the Sophut^ where Plato dis- 
cusses the relations of the ideas of being and not-boing, 
identity and difference, permanence and motion.® 
Plotinus, however, makes two changes in the scheme 
of Plato. In the first place, he omits the category 
of ‘ not-being * as not properly applying to the intel- 
ligible world, and puts in its place, as the category 
contrasted with ‘being,* the notion of ‘thought* or 
‘intelligence’ (yov^). In the second ifiace, he takes 
the six categories not as separate conceptions but as 
correlated pairs of opposites which are essentially 
united to each other. The categories of the intelli- 
gible world are thus in reality only three in number, 
and they^express rosp(»cjtivoly the unity of identity and 

difference^ the unity of permanence and motion^ and the 

• 

^ The subject of the Categories is discussed by Plotinus in the first 
three books of the sixth Emiead^ which really form a connected 
treatise. His views are explained and criticised with much insight 
and clearness by von Hartmann in his GescfiichU der Metaphyaik* 
See especially Vol. 1, p. 135 seq. 

* ffratrts and Klvrfffu, Plotinus adopts the terminology of Plato by 
whom Ktvriffis is used in a general sense for alb change or activity 
(see Vol. I, p. 213). Best and motion in the proper sense are for 
Plotinus categogieB of the sensible world. 
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uMy of intelligeTice and reality. They represent 
djili'erent aspects of that organic or super-organic 
^nature which Plotinus attributes to the intelligible 
world, as a system in which the whole is present in 
every part, and in every part is conscious only of 
itself. Thus the pure intelligence is vie^wed as one 
with itself through all the differences of its objects, 
differences whicli, therefore, are no hindrance to its 
transparent unity. Again, its self-determined life 
combines rest with motion, or rather absolute per- 
manence \^th unceasing activity, because it is an 
activity that never goes beyond itself. And this, 
finally, involves the complete relativity of the dis- 
tinction between thought and reality ; for the object, 
as intelligible, cannot be severed from tlie intelligence, 
nor can the self-consciousness of the intelligence be 
divorced from the consciousness of the intelligible 
world. By working out the unity of all these pairs 
of opposites Plotinus brings before us in the most 
forcible way that perfect interpenetration which ho 
conceives as the essential characteristic of all the 
member’s or organs which partake in the unity of 
spiritual life. The perfect inwardness of intelligence 
in all its differences, as opposed to the reciprocal 
externality and exclusiveness of material objects, was 
never more vividly expressed. Here we have that 
idea of spiritP by which St. Augustine was enabled 
to free himsdf from the materialistio conceptions of 
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his earlier Manichaeism ; and he who would realfte 
its extraordinary religious power has only to read 
the Confessions, in which St. Augustine constantly 
returns to the language of Plotinus whenever he has 
to speak of the all-pervading presence of <7od« 

So much for the form of the intelligible world, 
but what of its content ? The intelligence, Plotinus 
answers, contains all things in their ultimate ideas. 
It thus contains in itself a real difference and multi- 
plicity, which yet, because of its ideal character, offers 
no hindrance to the unity of its life. Wa^ find in it 
all the manifold kinds of being, each showing its 
distinctive quality, yet maintaining su^h perfect 
relativity to the rest, that they all are seen to be 
organs in one great organism. This conception of the 
transparent unity or perfect interpenetration of the 
ideal forms that constitute the intelligible world is 
anticipated by Plato ; but what is characteristic of 
Plotinus is that this world is regarded not merely as a 
system of ideas or forms or even such a system as 
related to one mind, but rather as a system of minds, 
all of them embraced and contained in one supreme 
mind.^ The infinite Spirit is thus the living principle 
of an organic world of spirits, who ' live and move and 
have their being’ in him: and while each of these 
spirits maintains its separate identity, they are aU 

'This was snggested by Plato, as we have seen (YoL 1, p. 217 
seg.), but it is in i^otinus only that it is fully develoj^. 
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ftrms of the life of one great intelligence and, as such, 
each of them is transparent to all the others, knowing 
as iie is known by an immediate intuitive vision. 
For, says Plotinus, “ light is manifest to light.” ^ It 
is as in Dante’s heaven, where all the blessed read 
each others' thoughts in God without any need of 
words. In fact, the medieval conception of the hosts 
of angels and spirits of the redeemed, dwelling in a 
Paradise of pure light and harmony and enjoying the 
undisturbed vision of God, 

^ In regions mild of calm and serene air. 

Above the smoke and stir of this dim spot. 

Which men call earth,” 

• 

is only a somewhat sensuous reproduction of the Neo- 
Platonic idea of the intelligible world. It is a con- 
ception of one life ever pouring itself into diverse 
organs, yet never giving rise to any collision or con- 
flict, because the unity of each with all and of all 
with each is never for one moment lost or obscured. 
In all this, however, Plotinus is only working out 
the idea suggested by Aristotle’s account of God as 
a purely contemplative being, in w^hom the highest 
activity, as it is purely an immanent activity and has 
for its object only itself, is at the same time perfect 
rest, an ivipyeia aKivrjcrla^. The great diflereuce is 
that Plotinus answers a question which Aristotle 

*V, 8, 4b A Whitaker, Th€ Neo-PlaUmistB, p. 63. See also 
p. 194, where the parallel conceptions of Dante are referred to. 
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leaves unanswered as to the relation of the pito 
intelligence in us to the divine self-consciousnesf^ hy 
making the life of God include and sustain the Lfe of , 
all the intelligences of which He is the centre; so that, 
instead of one solitary self-contemplative Bei]^, we 
have a world of spirits. 

The opposite -counterx^art of this pure unchanging 
lieaven of intelligence is for Plotinus the material 
world, a world of beings which have no substantial 
permanence but are in perpetual flux from one mode 
of existence to another. For that which^here takes 
the place of substance is matter, and that not the 
ideal matter of the higher wwld which gives rise only 
to differences that are transparent, but the baser 
matter which is ever in essential difference from itselt 
and can never, except externally, be made one. This 
matter is conceived, indeed, in the first instance, as 
that which is purely receptive, which receives any 
image but retains none, a mere substratum in which 
one quality succeeds another without permanently 
determining it as this rath'er than that. As realised 
in such matter, the sensible world in a w^ay rei^Outs or 
imitates the spiritual world and has in it an image or 
semblance of each of its attributes. Hut the different 
aspects which in the intelligible world are in perfect 
unity with each other, become here separated and 
opposed. Thus a material body has a bind of unity 
through all its differences, but the unity is merely 
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ih^ contiDuity of extended parts each of ^hich is 
outside of the others, and the differences appear as 
^disparate qualities which are not connected with each 
other by any necessary bond. It has motion and 
rest, b\it its rest is merely a certain limited resistance 
to extraneous influences and its motion is a change 
in which it ceases to be one with itself, and turns into 
' a quite different kind of body. Thus while the ideal 
substance is complete in itself and has no activity 
except in relation to itself, the material substance is 
essentially jincomplete and can only exist in acting 
on something else or being reacted on by it. Its being 
is a continual becoming, a continual striving after 
that which it is not, and its life is a process to death. 
Again, while the ideal substance is essentially one with 
itself and eternal, the material substance exists in 
time and space, is external to everything else and 
even to itself. It is, therefore, in continual conflict 
with itself as with other things and beings, continually 
destroying and being destroyed by them. Thus the 
sensible world is, supposed {o' be an imperfect image of 
the intelligible world, and every characteristic of the 
latter is reflected in the former in a broken and dis- 
torted way. All these deficiencies are supposed to arise 
from the fact that the form of the sensible world is 
external to its matter, and that its matter is absolutely 
indeterminate* in itself, and communicates its indeter* 
minateness to the form which is impressed upon it. 
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It might seem, indeed, that the dispersioii, separa- 
tion, and opposition which thus overtake the ideal forms 
as realised in matter imply in matter itself a positive 
power of changing and corrupting the forms, which 
is inconsistent with the purely negative and passive 
nature attributed to it. But Plotinus prefers to think 
of these characteristics as arising from the incapacity 
of matter to hold the forms in their original unity. 
Because matter has no form of its own to hold 
it together, it lets the forms imposed on it fall 
asunder into local separation and qualitative opposition. 
Moreover, this incapacity or negative nature of 
matter makes it incapable of being known. Matter 
is in itself essential unreality and evil, and it can 
only be grasped by the intelligence in the same sense i 
in which we can say that we see darkness, or as we 
dimly recognise an indefinite something as lying 
beneath all our determinations.^ Our mind, indeed, 
shrinks from such an aweipov, and feels a kind of 
horror vacui as it approaches it, as if it were 
drawn beyond the borders of being, and forced to 
contemplate absolute unreality and untruth. ^Yet we 
cannot escape, Plotinus holds, from the necessity of 
admitting its existence as the basis of sensible pheno- 
mena, as a mirror is necessary for the existence of 
images. And to it we are forced ultimately to attri- 
bute all change and decay, all evil and discord both 


> 1 . 8 , 4 . 
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in <the material world itself and in the souls of men, 
in so far as they are immersed in the darkness of such 
a world. 

Plotinus -thus develops to the utmost sharpness of 

antagonism the Platonic opposition of the ideal and 

the material worlds. But he also tries, as I have 

already indicated, to work out Plato's’ doctrine of the 

soul as the mediator or link of connexion between the 

two. The world-soul, according to Plotinus, belongs to 

the ideal world, but it has also to take the place of a 

tertium quid or middle term tetween the unity of the 

self-complete intelligence, and the dispersion and 

change of Jbhe sensible world. Let us consider how 

he describes this mediating function of the soul. 

“ On the one hand,” he declares, “ there are existences 

which are essentially divisible and capable of endless 

dispersion. They are those in which no part is 

identical with another part or with the whole, and in 

which each part is necessarily less than the whole. 

Such are all sensible quanta that have corporeal mass ; 

% 

for each of them is confined to its own place, and 
none of them is capable of retaining its identity and 
yet occupying several places at once. Again, there is 
a substance which is entirely opposed in nature to 
those that have just lieen described, a substance which 
is undivided and admits of_ no division, and which is 
not capable 6ven in thought of hH^'ing its consti- 
tuents separated from each other. ^Dus substance 
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cannot be circumscribed in place or contained in afij;- 
thing else, either in part or wholly ; for it is, as -it 
were, incumbent upon all things, not as being sus-r 
tained thereby, but because other things cannot exist 
without it. Again, it is always identical with itself ; 
and in relation to all other things it is like the centre 
of a circle from wliich all the radii extend to the cii’- 
cumfercnce, leaving the centre to abide in itself and 
yet deriving from it their origin and existence. Thus, 
although the radii diverge from the centre, they ever 
maintain connexion with it; and although they are 
divisible, their beginning or principle lies in the 
indivisible.” , 

“Now, between this substance which is altogether 
indivisible and occupies the first rank in the intelli- 
gible world and that sensible existence which is 
altogether divisible, there is a third nature which is 
not primarily divisible like material bodies, but which 
yet becomes divisible through its relation to them. 
Consequently, when such bodies are divided, the form 
which is immanent in them becomes divided also, yet 
in such a way that, while thus becoming manifold, it 
remains whole in all its parts, in spite of their separa- 
tion from each other. We might illustrate this by the 
case of colours and other qualities and forms which 
communicate their whole being to many elements at 
the same time, yet so that each of th^m is affected 
in a different way; and which, therefore, must be 
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regarded as falGng under the head of divisible 
things.” 

"We see, then, that in close connexion with that 
which is altogether indivisible, there is another nature 
which derives from it the character of indi\d8ibility, 
but which, ^ it diverges from its original, is carried 
away towards the opposite extreme, and so comes to 
hold a mediating position between that which is in- 
divisible and that which is corporeal and divisible. 
The illustration used above, however, is not altogether 
adequate ; for the identity of this nature is not like 
that of a colour or any other quality which is repeated 
in many different extended objects ; for in that case 
the quality in one of these objects is altogether cut 
off from the similar quality in another, just as 
extended objects are themselves separated. But such 
identity of quality cannot produce a real community 
or sympathy between the quite different things that 
partake in it; or, in other words, what we have in 
such a case is only a similarity of affections or 
modes and the substances* remain different. But, 
on thd other hand, the nature that comes next to 
the indivisible being, that is, the soul, maintains a 
permanent and substantial unity with itself, though 
it unites itself with bodies and so accidentally 
partakes in their division. Thus it is divisible, 
in so far as^ it animates every part of thb bodies 
in which it is, and yet indivisible, because it is 
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whole in all of these bodies and in each o/ them 
severally.” 

“ He who thus considers the greatness of the soul 
and its powers, will recognise how wonderful and 
divine it is, and to what a superior order of being it 
belongs: how, without having any extension, it is 
present in all extension, and how it occupies a place 
without being excluded from other places. Thus it 
is divided yet undivided, or ratlier it never really is 
or becomes divided; for it abides complete in itself, 
and is divided only in relation to bodies^ which, in 
virtue of their divisible nature, are not able to receive 
it indivisibly. Thus the division belongs I’cally to the 
bodies, and cannot be attributed to the soul itself.” ^ 

The world-soul, then, appears to Plotinus as a tertium 
quid which connects the intelligible with the sensible 
world, though it is conceived as belonging to the 
former, and only in a secondary way acquiring the 
qualities of the latter, in so far as it has to manifest 
its pow'crs through material bodies. Thus, it is out 
of space and time, and it acquires both spatial and 
temporal characteristics only as it acts on the material 
world, and maintains its constant cycle of change. 
Yet we have to remember, on the other hand, that 
the material world itself, and the matter which is 
its potentiality, are conceived as necessary products 
of the sfJuL In itself, the w^orld-soul is-all but iden- 
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.tified with the intelligence which it is conceived as 
continually contemplating; and its action upon the 
sensible world is not regarded as interfering with 
its purely ideal life. Further, just because it acts on 
the whole material world, and is not specially con- 
cerned with any particular part of it, the world-soul is 
free in its activity from aU the opposition and conflict 
of that world ; for there is nothing outside the universe 
which could destroy or in any way affect it. And 
even the particular souls which are included in the 
world-souh (just as all intelligences are included in 
the supreme intelligence), so long as they maintain 
their uny^y with the world-soul, are conceived as 
sharing in its own blessed life. At the same time, 
as particular souls, they are regarded as capable of 
falling away from it, and becoming bound up with 
special bodies, as Flato had already suggested in the 
Phaedrus) and then, though they cannot altogether 
lose their connexion with the soul of the whole, 
yet they be<^ome involved in all the vicissitudes of 
the body with which they have become identified. 
Their*good seems to them to be one with the welfare 
of their particular bodies, and they are thus brought 
into conflict with other embodied souls which are 
filled with similar desires. 

In this way the individuality of the particular 
souls seemed carry with it a possibilitj^ of evil, 
which becomes realised in so far as J^hey are drawn 
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down into connexion with particular bodies, and %o, 
are caused to forget their own universal nature. 
And in this association even that universal nature, 
which they cannot entirely lose, becomes perverted; 
and their very innate love of the One and crtiving 
for union with it, turns into an insatiable greed and 
a gigantic selfishness which makes them seek to drag 
everything to themselves. On the other hand, look- 
ing at this process from the opposite side, the fall 
by which particular souls are brought into connexion 
with material bodies, is also the process whereby these 
bodies are drawn up into a higher existence than 
properly belongs to them, and become the organs 
of human, or animal, or, at the lowest, plant life. 
For Plotinus follows Plato in maintaining that all 
forms of life are ultimately identical. The higher 
principle of soul is in them all, and the distinction 
merely means that the particular soul has had a 
less or greater fall, and has sunk into less or more 
forgetfulness of its divine origin. But such for- 
getfulness is never final, and it is possible for 
every soul gradually to retrace the process of its 
descent, and to rise from the lowest to the highest 
stage of finite existence. Nay, it is possible for it 
finally to become delivered from the body altogether 
and to be restored to its unity with the universal 
soul, wi£h the imiversal intelligence, and finally with 
the Absolute One itself. 
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, ^ It is at once obvious that in this view of the soul 
we have a concentration of all the difficulties of the 
system of Plotinus. The soul comes in, as with 
Plato, to reconnect the material with the spiritual 
worlds, which have been set in such antagonism that 
they cannot be directly united. -But, if it is to bind 
the two worlds, it must have something of the nature 
of both. The possibility of such mediation, however, 
is itself inconsistent with the absolute opposition of 
the terms to be united, and the link of combina- 
tion itself* tends to break into two. For the soul, 
after all, belongs to the higher world ; and even when, 
by the of the general principle that the higher 
form of being always produces a lower copy of itself, 
we have supposed it to give rise to a material universe 
upon which it impresses the likeness of its own unity, 
we need also the supposition of a fall of the particular 
souls, ere we can bring them into the material world 
or conceive them as identifying themselves with 
particular parts of it. And this fall has again itself 
to be explained by something defective in the nature 
of these particular souls, which made it impossible 
for them to maintain themselves in the intelligible 
world to which they originally belonged — a defect 
which it is altogether impossible to explain, if the 
intelligible world is as absolutely separated from the 
material world as Plotinus maintains it to b^. Or, if 
we adopt the other alternative, and refer the defect 
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to a pre-existing matter whicli, if ^it exists, muLt 
be invaded by powers derived from the spiritual, 
world, this only throws the difficulty a step farther 
back, and forces us to ask why matter itself must 
exist, and why perfection must produce imperfection. 
Why, if the One be- complete in itself and perfect, 
need there be anything else besides the One ? Or why, 
even supposing that the One must manifest itself in 
an intelligence and an intelligible world, must that 
intelligence go on to produce a lower manifestation 
of itself, which involves as a condition of its 4 *ealisation 
the existence of matter — matter being essentially evil 
and producing evil in everything into whicl). it entera 
as a constituent element? 

The difficulty in which Plotinus is involved, as has 
already been indicated, was in itself insoluble ; for 
it was impossible on his principles to discover any 
logical connexion between th6 material and intelligible 
worlds. He had insisted with such one-sided 

emphasis upon the opposition of these two terms that 

. • 

he was not able to discern the necessary relation that 
binds them to each other. Tlie pure unity of the 
self-conscious intelligence is, indeed, as Plotinus saw, 
the opposite of the dispersion and self -externality of 
the world in space and time; but it is its opposite 
counterpart and cannot therefore in thought be 
separated^ from it. Hence they do not need any 
tertium quid to bring them into connexion with each 
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•other. Or, putting it otherwise, their difference and 
relation involve that they are complementary elements 
in one whole, and the unity of that whole is the only 
tertium quid required. It is the usual expedient 
of dualism to try to bridge the gulf it has made 
by putting some intermediate ’nature between the 
opposites which cannot be directly brought together ; 
but, if the gulf really exists, such a middle term 
will contain in itself both the contradictory elements 
and will need another middle term to combine 
them. Tho only possibility of mediation for such 
an antagonism is that the oppo«^tes should be recog- 
nised as essentially related, and, therefore, as the 
differentiation of a higher unity. On the other hand, 
if the opposites be not regarded as related, except 
externally and through an intermediary, a farther 
division and abstraction becomes necessary. If we 
have, on the one side, the pure unity of self-con- 
sciousness maintaining itself through the difference 
of subject and object, a^d, on the other side, the 
essential difference and self -externality of the material 
world in space and time; and if these two be not 
regarded as necessarily united, we are driven in both 
cases to explain the combination of unity and differ- 
ence in both worlds by the matter in which the 
unity is realised. Nor does it make any^ssential 
distinction ttfat, in the intelligible world, we have an 
ideal matter which produces only •a transparent 
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difference, and in the sensible world a real matW 
which is capable only of an external synthesis. 

The result of this failure of the mediation of the 
soul is that in the Plotinian scheme we have at the one 
extreme bare unity, and at the other bare diffirence, 
connected by a threefold mediation. In otlier words, 
just because Plotinus does not conceive the soul as the 
unity of the intelligence with the material world, 
but as a tertium quid that partakes of both, he is 
obliged on the one side to deny that the absolute unity 
is a unity of differences, or that it ever goes out of 
itself into the difference of self-consciousness ; and he 
is obliged to deny, on the other side, that matter is ever 
really brought into subjection by the unifying principle 
in the material world. What he gives us, therefore, 
is a 8vh(yrdination-syst€m^ in which the attempt is 
made by many intermediates, to overcome the separa- 
tion of absolute opposites, which cannot be brought 
into any intelligible relation with each other. And 
the assertion that the One is above, and matter is 
below existence and knowledge, only shows that the 
very idea of an intelligible world is destroyed by 
dualism, that is, by a theory which divides the world 
between absolute opposites and refuses to carry them 
back to any ultimate unity. Thus, to hold that 
there is, at the one exti'eme, a positive unity which 
is com^etely separated from difference, and which 
is not capable^ of being differentiated or determined 
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•v8n"by itself, although it is somehow regarded as 
the source of all the fulness and multiplicity of 
•existence, and, at the other extreme, an essentially 
negative manifold which cannot be unified, and yet 
which is somehow externally brought under the unity 
of ideal forms, is to heap contradiction upon contra- 
diction. Yet all this is not more than the necessary 
result of the first step towards dualism whicli was 
taken by Plato. And, what is still more important, 
all this is the necessary result of the logic of Mysticism, 
in so far as*Mysticism with one of its voices refers all 
reality to God, and yet with the other represents the 
finite existence which is thus negated as somehow 
subsisting apart from God, even if it be only in 
order to deny itself. For Mysticism, as we have 
seen, differs from Pantheism in this, that it does 
not follow its negative movement to the end; and, 
just because it fails to do so, it is unable to get 
beyond its negations to a new positive. In its 
intense religious concentnybion it would seem to 
claim everything for God and leave nothing to his 
creatures; yet it never loses the consciousness of 
their independent reality in that of their relation 
to him. Or rather, perhaps, we should say, that it 
is so afraid of lowering the divine by connecting it 
with the finite, that it gives to the finite a kind 
of independenf, though shadowy and illusory existence, 
which is separate from the divine. « 
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This attitude of mind reaches its extreme expres- 
sion, and, we might even say, its explanation, in the 
theory that all moral and natural evils are to be 
referred to something which in itself is purely negative 
and unreal, but which yet, as an element in* the life 
of the creatures, turns into the positive opposite of 
God. Mysticism is a religious experience in which 
the feeling of God is at its maximum of intensity, 
an intensity which defeats itself, because it absolutely 
refuses to expand into a consciousness of God in 
the world. To it God seems to be at once nothing 
and all things : nothinff, because He transcends every 
definite form of reality, and all things, bccriuse nothing 
can be apart from him. Thus every word which it 
utters has instantly to he retracted on account of 
its inadequacy. Some of the finest expressions of 
this attitude of the soul — in which it seems to itself 
to be ever alone with God without any world between, 
and is alternately attracted and annihilated by his 
presence — ^may be found in the Confessions of St. 
Augustine. But when St. Augustine expresses his 
deepest religious feelings, we find that he repeats 
the thoughts and almost the very words of Plotinus. 
Thus in that great passage in which Augustine gives 
an account of his last conversation with his mother, 
Monica, about the life of the redeemed in 
heaven);' he tells us how at first cheir thoughts 
tried to climb by means of images derived from the 
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Jug^est things in* the natural world to some idea of 
the bliss of perfect union with God, and how, as 
they talked and expressed to each other their longing 
for it, they seemed for a moment " to reach out to it 
with the whole force of their hearts.” And he tells 
us how, after this moment of ecstatic feeling, words 
came again, and they tried to express what they 
had felt ; and what they said to themselves was this : 
"Suppose all the tumult of the flesh in us were 
hushed for over, and all sensible images of earth 
and sea and air were put to silence : suppose 
the heavens were still, and even the soul spoke no 
words to itself, but passed beyond all thought of 
itself : suppose all dreams and revelations of 
imagination were hushed with every word and sign 
and everything that belongs to this transitory world: 
suppose they were all silenced — though, if they speak 
to one who hears, what they say is : ‘ We made not 
ourselves, but He made us who abides for ever ' — ^yet 
suppose they nnly uttered this, and then were silent, 
when they , had turned the ears of the hearer to 
Him wflo made them, leaving him to speak alone, 
not through them but through himself, so that we 
could hear .his words, not through any tongue of 
flesh nor by the voice of an angel, nor in thunder, 
nor in any likeness that hides what it reveals ; 
suppose, then,'%at the God whom through suclf mani- 
festations we have learnt to love, were to be reveled 
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to us directly without any such inediation — jusf^aei, 
but now, we reached out of ourselves and touched 
by a flash of insight the eternal wisdom that abides,, 
above all; suppose, lastly, that this vision of God 
were to he prolonged for ever, and all other inferior 
modes of vision were to be taken away, so that this 
alone should ravish and absorb the beholder, and 
entrance him in mystic joy, and our life were for 
ever like the moment of clear insight and inspiration 
to which we rose — is not this just what is meant 
by the words ‘Enter thou into the ^oy of thy 
Lord?’” 

How deeply Neo-Platonism must have sunk into 
the spiiit of St, Augustine, when, in describing the 
highest moment of his religious experience, he adopts 
almost verbally the language in which Plotinus tries 
to depict the mystic ecstasy of the individual soul 
as it enters into communion with the soul of the 
world 1 ^ 





LEOTUEE TWENTY-FIFTH. 

THE NATUBE OF MAN AND HIS EELATION 
TO GOD. 

• 

The subordination-system of Plotinus described in 
the last l^ture is closely connected with his view of 
man : for man is a microcosm in which all the grades 
of reality are repeated, as it were on a reduced 
scale. His nature reaches up to the Absolute, and 
down to the animal and the plant. His soul, 
bound up though it is* with the existence, and 
occupied with the care, of a particular body, yet 
derives its life from a universal intelligence, which 
in its turn rests on the absolute unity. He is de- 
pendenlb on the sensations of his physical organism for 
the material of his thought, and he is therefore liable 
to be enslaved by the appetites of the animal, and 
even by obscure instincts that spring out of the 
nature he has in common with the plants : yet he is 
capable, like* Platons philosopher, of becdming a 
* spectator of. all time and existence^ and even of 

VOL. II. Y 
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rising beyond the life of intelligence into inunedkkt^ 
contact with the divine. He is thus^a sort of 
amphibious being who belongs to both worlds, and^ 
who therefore can climb up to the highest and sink to 
the lowest. His peculiar sphere, however^ Ues in the 
middle region between sense and intelligence, the 
region of discursive thought, which receives contribu- 
tions from both.^ By virtue of this discursive reason 
he, on the one hand, makes judgments and inferences, 
in which he distinguishes and connects the images 
derived from sense, while, on the other ha^id, he takes 
cognisance of ideas coming to him from above, from 
the pure intelligence ; and he is able to repognise the 
agreement or disagreement of the former with the 
latter — a process which Plato called reminiscence. 
"Thus when sense apprehends the image of a man 
and supplies this image to discursive reason, dis- 
cursive reason may simply accept the image for what 
it is : or if the individual has been formerly met with, 
it may ask itself ' Wlio is^ this ? ' and it may answer 
by the aid of memory that * It is Socrates ’ ; or it may 
go on to evolve the content of the image and dis- 
tinguish the different elements in it. Or, again, going 
beyond all this, it may raise the question whether 
Socrates is good, and then, though sense may furnish 

^Thiswiew is closely connected with the idefs of Aristotle ex- 
pressed in the Dt Anima (see Vol. I, p. 283 The first book 

of the first Enruc^ is almost a commentary on thwJOc Anima. 
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•lilfe subject matter, or object of thought, it is from 
itself that the soul derives the criterion of goodness 
which it uses in its answer. And if it he asked 
whence it gets this criterion, we must say that it has 
in itself the form of good, and that the light of 
intelligence which shines upon it ^ves it the power of 
grasping such forms ; for this part of the soul is pure, 
and therefore receives into itself the impressions of 
the intuitive reason. ... It appears, then, that we 
are identified not with the intuitive, but with the 
discursive neason, while the products of the activity of 
the intuitive reason come to us from above and those 
of sense from beneath; and that which constitutes 
our self is the predominant part of the soul, which 
stands midway between the two powers, the higher 
and the lower, both of which we may call ' ours ’ but 
must not identify with our self." ^ 

Yet, on the other hand, we have to remember that 
this identification of the self with the discursive 
reason merely represents the, ordinary or average self- 
consciousness of man, in which he is not aware either 
of the heights or of the depths of his own being. 
Dwelling in this sphere of thought, man is conscious 
of himself as a particular individual in relation to, 
and distinotion from other individuals who appear to 
be external to him and to each other ; and hm mind 
moves from o^e to another of these particular things 
»V, 3,8. • 
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or beings, determining them severally, or in relatibn* 
to each other, by the categories of the finite. As so 
conscious of himself in his finite individuality, man 
regards himself as one with a particular bodily 
organism ; and he is immersed in cares for its preserva- 
tion, so thdt it is hatd for him to raise his eyes above 
the immediate concerns of his earthly life, or to realise 
that he has a higher nature than the things of sense 
to which his attention is directed. Hence he is 
unable to recognise that they are but appearances which 
come and go with the passing hour, while he has 
the roots of his being in that which is eternal. He 
is, as it were, imprisoned in his individual life, and 
subjected to the conditions of time and space, like 
the objects he perceives around him; and his love 
of himself takes the form of a desire to assert himself 
against all others, to prevail over them in the struggle 
for existence, and to gain for himself the greatest 
amount of satisfaction for his sensuous appetites or 
his earthly ambition. , 

Plotinus contends, however, that this narrow and 
limited existence is not due to the essential nature 
of the soul; it is the result of a fall from its 
original estate. Moreover, it is the act of the 
soul itself that has separated it from the universal 
life of reason and imprisoned it in mortality. In 
its sellVill, it has sought to be Something for 
itself; and i| is just this self-seeking which has 
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CQiifinei it to a* particular finite form of existence 
md identified it with an animal body, and thus 
shut it out from the universal |^r divine life in 
* which there is no ‘ mine * and ‘ thine/ but everyone 
possesses the whole and is possessed by it. The 
soul has chosen the unrest of time in place of the 
peace of eternity; it has chosen spatial division and 
externality in place of that presence of all to all 
and in all which is the characteristic of the life of 
spirit. For " what,” asks Plotinus, “ has made the 
soul forgej its divine Father ? How is it that 
being of a divine nature and born of God, it has 
come to be ignorant of itself as well as of him? 
The beginning of evil was its audacious revolt, 
its fall into the region of becoming and difference, 
its desire to be something for itself. When it has 
once tasted of the pleasures of self-will, it makes 
large use of its power ’ of determining itself as it 
pleases; and thus is carried so far away from the 

principle of its being that it loses all consciousness 

• 

of its original Such souls are like children tom 
away *from their parents and brought up in a 
foreign country, till they have forgotten what they 
tjiemselves are, and who are their parents. Thus 
seeing neither God nor themselves, they are degraded 
by ignorance of their kinship. They have learnt, 
indeed, to honour everything rather tharf them- 
selves, to spend all wonder and reverence and 
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affection upon external things, and to break, so tdX 
as they can, all the ties that bound them to 
the divine. Their ignorance of God is bound up 
with their admiration of such things, and with 
their contempt for themsdves. For he who* pur- 
sues and admires that which is alien to himself, 
ipso facto confesses his own inferiority ; and 
believing himself to be lower than the things of 
this world, he regards himself as the most degraded 
and transitory of all the creatures that come into 
being and pass away, and the thought of <the nature 
and power of God is entirely banished from his 
miud.”i 

Our ordinary consciousness of self, then, is the 
consciousness of being one among many others, 
external to them as they are to us, and in 
constant rivalry with them for the limited satis- 
factions of appetite and ambition ; but this is not 
a consciousness of the real self, and hence it is not 
a consciousness of God, ^ho is, so to speak, the 
deepest ground of the self. It is the consciousness 
of one who in seeking to save his life has lost it, 
in seeking to be an independent self-sustained 
being bas become divorced not only from God 
but from himself. But, according to Plotinus, this 
descent into finitude — this identification of the soul 
with a ‘^rticular individuality, and with the bodily 
. »v, 1. 1. 
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, ofgonism, whidi'is its expression — ^is never complete. 
In descending, the sonl ‘always leaves something 
of itself above.’ ^ 

In this way Plotintis expresses the idea that the 
universal nature of the soul is not extinguished, and 
that, however much it is forgotten, it is possible for 
us to become conscious of it i^ain.’ For, after .all, 
the discursive reason derives all the principles by 
the aid 'of which it judges and reasons, from the 
intuitive; and just in so far as we become conscious 
of these principles, we lift ourselves above the point 
of view of discursive reason. In other words, in 
grasping ,the principles that enable us to connect 
one thing with another, we grasp the unity which is 
presupposed in these principles. We thus realise 
that there is a unity of tlie intelligence with itself 
which is beyond the difference of subject and object, 
and for which that distinction, like all others, becomes 
transparent. In this vinity of the intelligence, there- 
fore, we now find our ^1 self, and, in doing so. 
we detach ourselves from all the interests of the 
phenobaenal world, even from the interest in our self as 
one particular object in it. This movement of thought 
is closely akin to that which we observed in the 
Stoic philosophy, with only the difference that 
Plotinus realised, as the Stoics did not, that the 
point of view thus reached is one whiebr excludes 
‘IV, 8, & 
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all the activities of the practical life. For when 
the distinction of the subject and the object is 
transcended, nothing is left but the purely con- 
templative consciousness which Aristotle ascribed to 
God, and which in the De Anima he declared to 
be a consciousness of all things in their fonns, i.e. 
in that ideal reality that is beyond all change. 

“ In this way,” says Plotinus, “ we and all that is 
ours are carried back into real Being. We rise to it, 
as that from which originally we sprang. We think 
intelligible objects and not merely their 4 images or 
impressions, and in thinking them, we are identified 
with them. Thus we participate in true knowledge, 
being made one with its objects, not receiving them 
into ourselves, but rather being taken up into them. 
And the same is the case with the other souls as with 
our own. Henge, if we are in unity with the in- 
telligence, we are in unity with each other, and 
so we are all one. When, on the other hand, we 
carry our view outside ojE the principle on which 
we depend, we lose consciousness of our unity and 
become like a number of faces which are turned 
outwards, though inwardly they are attached to one 
head. But if one of us, like one of these faces, could 
turn round either by his own effort or by the aid 
of Athene, he would behold at once God, himself 
and the* whole. At first, indeed, he might not be 
able to see himself as one with the whole; but soon 
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.h% would find tliat there was no boundary he could 
fix for his separate self. He would, therefore, 
cease to draw lines of division between himself and 
the universe: and he would attain to the absolute 
whole, not by going forward to another place, but by 
abiding in that principle on which the whole universe 
is based.” ^ 

Plotinus, then, like Aristotle, regards discursive 
thought, which takes things in their separation and 
connects them externally with each other, as a limited 
and imperlect manifestation of the intelligence under 
the conditions of our finite existence. We cannot 
explain discursive reason, any more than we can explain 
intuitive reason, as a mere product or property of the 
bodily organism; but it is because a spiritual being is *in 
the body ’ that he is obliged to think through images, 
and therefore to conceive things as externally related 
to each other in time and space. In like manner 
Plotinus thinks of all the impulses of our individual 
life, whether of fly/xo? or^of eVt^i/Mia, as closely con- 
nected with our physical nature. When, therefore, we 
rise to the principle on which the discursive intelli- 
gence rests, when we become aware of the unity that 
underlies all our consciousness of particular things, 
even of our own particular existence, we are already 
beginning to emancipate ourselves from the body 
and from the limits of finite individuality that are 
^VI,6,7. 
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connected therewith. We are rising into a region m 
which the barriers that divide ns from objects, and 
espedallj from other beings like ourselves, are thrown 
down, and in which each intelligence, in knowing 
itself, at once and intuitively knows all things! We 
axe making a regress upon the universal self, whose 
consciousness of self is in organic correlation with the 
consciousness of the not-self. We, therefore, transcend 
the difference of sdf and not-self, at least in the form 
in which that difference at first presents itself, as well 
as all the other differences that are subordinate to 
this. Further, as the intuitive unity of all things 
becomes consciously recognised, the discursii'e intelli- 
gence and its object, the world of time and space, 
gradually disappear from our view. Wo are raised 
into a world of pure light and harmony, into a region 
like the heaven of Dante, from which all darkness, 
confusion, and antagonism are excluded, because the 
whole is present in every part, and every part is 
transparent to all the othes^. We have thus found 
Ckje reality o! things in finding our true self, and the 
partial and diatorled ininges of both which were due 
to their reflexion upon matter, vanish from our sight. 

But, as we have seen, there is a still higher height: 
which we may attain, and in which we may transcend 
even the transparent division of the intuitive solf- 
consciousnSsa For as the discursive lefts upon the 
intuitito intcU^ence, so the intuitive intelligence 
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, Nsts upon ah Absolute unity, which maintains itself 
.through all the assertion and negation of differ- 
ence which are essential to self-consciousness ; and of 

‘ this unify we must become conscious, if we would 
truly know ourselves. Unfortunately in attempting 
thus to turn back on its own ultimate presupposition, 
the mind finds itself engaged in what seems a self- 
contradictory task; for, the very effort of thought to 
realise its own principle, separates it from that 
principle, and produces a new division, which seems 
incapable ,of being referred to the unity which it is 
trying to grasp. We thus appear to be repelled from 
the unit^ by the very effort we make to approach it ; 
for we are seeking to reach an identity above all 
difference by means of an intelligence to which the 
difference of subject and object is essential. To reach 
that unity, therefore, we must transcend even self- 
consciousness, and become nothing in order that we may 
find all things in God. For, in this case also, Plotinus 
will not allow that we can attain to the higher, if we 
carry anything of the lower with us, and our intelligence 
must 'expire in the love with which it grasps its object. 
His words are these : “ When the soul becomes intelli- 
4{ence it possesses and thinks the intelligible, but when 
it has intuition of God it abandons everytliing else. 
It is like a visitor introduced into a lordly dwelling, 
who for a irhile is content to gaze upon .its varied 
beauties, but who forgets them all when the master of 
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the house presents himself ; for the 'master, he finds, » 
is no mere statue or bmament for a moment’s wonder, 
but a presence that demands all attention for himself 
alone. Upon him, therefore, the visitor will steadfastly 
fix his eyes till, in the continuous intensity oC his 
contemplation, he no longer sees the object he con- 
templates, but his vision becomes, as it were, incorporate 
therewith. Thus, what was at first a mere object 
of sight, becomes an inward seeing which shuts 
out even the memory of everything else he has ever 
seen. In order, however, to make the simile exact 
we must think of the master of the house not as a 
man, but as a God, and, again, we must thmk of this 
God as not merely appearing to the eyes of the visitor, 
but as filling his soul : for this alone will fitly 
illustrate the difference between that lower power of 
intelligence by which it contemplates what is in itself 
and that higher power by which, in a flash of intuition 
and inspiration, it grasps that which is beyond itself, 
first seeing it, and then becoming one with what it 
sees. And, while the former is the vision of an intelli- 
gence which still is in possession of itself, the latter is 
the intuition of an intelligence which is transported 
beyond itself by love. For it is just when it has 
drunk of this nectar which deprives it of understand- 
ing, that it is reduced by love to that simple unity of 
being which is the perfect satisfaction of bur souls.” * 

. ^VI,7,35. 
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• • Observe further that, while Plotmus speaks of the 
fioal divesting itself of all that divides it from God, 
even of thought, he does not hold that in doing so 
it is going out of itself to something strange or 
foreign ; for Gx)d, in his view, is not ‘ far from any 
one of us,* but on the contrary, we truly come to 
ourselves only as we lose ourselves -in him. " God,’* 
says Plotinus, is external to nothing and to no one, 
but is present even with those who do not know him : 
though they escape out of him, or rather out of 
themselveg, and, therefore, are not able to see him 
from whom they have exiled themselves. Having 
thus loi^ themselves, how can they find another 
being ? A child who is frenzied and out of his mind 
will not know his father. But he who has learnt 
to know himself, will know also the Being from 
whom he comes.”' Hence it is only needful to 
remove the division we have ourselves produced in 
order to be at one with God. In an earlier lecture, I 
quoted the passage of Plotinus where he compares men 
to a chorus, which, though it encircles the choragus, 
yet kings out of tune when it turns away from him 
and looks outward to other things, but which, when it 

• turns to him, sings in perfect harmony because it 
makes him its centre. God is our centre, from whom 
to separate ourselves is to be in discord with our- 
selves and# with all things; while to bp in direct 

»VI,9,7. 
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communion with him is to attain 'perfect harmoi^ . 
and peace with ourselves and with the universe. Thft 
result, then, is that the ascent of man, as Plotinus 
describes it, is not an ascent into some region from 
which he was at first entirely separated; it is his 
ascent into himself, into self-consciousness, and, finally, 
into a consciousness of, or rather a contact with God, 
as that unity of our being which is even deeper than 
the self. 

On this we may remark, in the first place, that 
Plotinus clearly recognises the distinction betyreen what 
is potential in man and what is actually realised in him ; 
and, secondly, that in the main, though not^ entirely, 
this distinction coincides with the distinction between 
the unconscious and the conscious — between that 
which man is and that which he realises himself to be. 
Up to a certain point at least, what is actualised in 
man is what he is for himself \ and when we speak of 
anything in him of which he is not conscious, we are 
pointing rather to what be may become, than to what 
he actually is. From this point of view, we cannot 
give him credit, or at least full credit, for anything 
that goes beyond his own view of himself, and of the 
world to which he is related. He is what he thinks* 
hiniself, and thinks himself what he is. Hence 
Plotinus maintains that men, as men, are identified 
with the discursive reason and its products, meaning 
that in their ordinaiy consciousness they know them- 
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^se^es and others only as beings who are external to 
eack other in space and changing in time ; and that, 
therefore, if we regard their actual attainments in 
this stage, we must look upon them as beings who are 
limited to this kind of existence and this kind of 
consciouBness. Yet Plotinus holds equally that they 
have in them, involved in this very consciousness, a 
higher potentiality, and that to realise it, tlicy do not 
need to be transformed, but only to be developed. They 
do not need to go oiU of themselves, but rather, so to 
speak, int^ themselves, or, in other words, to become 
conscious of their own real nature. Or, rather, if we 
are to put it exactly as Plotinus puts it, the process is 
not a development of something new, but rather a 
recovery of what they have lost. Their rise to 
something better is a return to their native origin ; it 
is deliverance from a. yoke to which they have 
subjected themselves ; it is the removal of an illusion 
which hides them from their own eyes. 

On the otliOr hand, while the way upward for man 
is the way to a deeper consciousness of himself than 
that which he at first possesses, there is open to him 
also a way downward which involves the gradual 
^darkening and extinction of that consciousness of 
himself which, as man, he still retains. The soul, 
by indulgence in sensuous passions, may • immerse 
itself more And more completely in the material body, 
till the light of discursive reason dies out into the 
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obscure sensationB and instincts of "’the animal, sifd * 
till even these are lost in the unconscious movemjints 
of the nutritive and reproductive life of the piant. 
For Plotinus — as agains|^ the view of Aristotle that 
each soul is relative to a particular organism — I'ecurs 
to the Pythagorean or Platonic idea of transmigration. 
The soul, he argues, is everything potentially, and, 
therefore, can become anything. It can pass through 
all the grades of being from the lowest to the highest : 
it can ascend up to the absolute One, and it can 
descend till all consciousness, even in the form of 
sensitive feeling, is extinguished in it. 

So far the ascent of man seems to be tha develop- 
ment of a clearer self-consciousness, and his descent 
the obscuiution of the self-consciousncss he possesses. 
But this, in the view of Plotinus, holds good only 
within very narrow limits. Fur, in the first place, 
even the rise to what Plotinus describes as the purer 
self-consciousness of intelligence seems to involve the 
disappearance of self-consciousness in the ordinary 
sense of the word; since in the pure intuition of 
reason all memory and imagination, as well as all 
discourse of reason, are lost. The remembrance of 
the events of the earthly life of the individual andr 
all circumstances attaching to his transitory indi- 
viduality, must vanish from the consciousness that 
sees all things svh specie aeternitatis, Nor, indeed, 
can there remain in it any thought of the parti- 
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eulhr self as such. Hence the self of which the 
pure intelligence is conscious is simply the pure 
^subjective unity of thought to which all objects are 
referred; and in this sphere objects are known only 
through the changeless ideas that are realised in 
them. The objects of such a pure intellectual 
consciousness are not the things of* the immediate 
experience of the finite individual; and the self of 
which it is conscious in apprehending them is not 
the empirical self. Plotinus, indeed, asserts that in this 
pure consciausness the individuality of every particular 
intelligence is still preserved. But it is hard to see 
what thifib can mean. For, even at this stage the 
movement of ascent seems to be, not the rise to 
a higher self-consciousness — ^in which all that was 
present in the lower sphere is reasserted, though with 
a new light thrown upon it — but the recoil upon a 
simple intuition in which all that concerns the limited 
individual life is left out. It is a movement towards 
a more abstract, and not jiowards a fuller and more 
concrete, view of things. 

And this holds still more obviously of the last 
movement of ascent to the immediate experience 
df the absolute One. Plotinus himself confesses 
that this, if it be in one sense a progress to a 
deeper experience, is yet a movement away from 
all definite Consciousness either of the A)lf or of 
its objects; and he even goes so far^as to compare 
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the indefinable and indeterminate nature of xna^r 
which is below knowledge with the equally indefin- 
able nature of the One which is above it “As, 
it is asserted of matter that it must have none 
of the qualities of things in itself, if it is to ireoeive 
equally the impressions of tliem all, so and in a much 
more absolute way, must the soul become formless, 
if nothing is to hinder it from being filled and 
enlightened by the nature which is before all others.” ^ 
Are we then to say that the whole process of q>iritual 
ascent is not a movement to a more full and concrete 
consciousness of reality, but simply a movement of 
abstraction, in which, one after another, every feature 
of the world we know disappears till nothing is left ? 
And is the “presence deeper than knowledge” in 
which it ends only another name for the disappearance 
of the soul and all its contents in the absolute unity ? 

On this point two things have to be said. The 
first is, that the religious man’s realisation of the 
deepest truth often tal^es a form which might 
without much inaccuracy be described as a “'pre- 
senoe deeper than knowledge,” or at least deeper 
than Ais knowledge. In other words, in contrast 
with his ordinary dispersed and changing esperiende 
of finite things, the religious man has an immediate 
consciousness of a permanent power and presence of 
the divine, on which he rests, but whicK he is unable 


*VI, 9, 7. 
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to Measure. AnS when he tries to define what 
he experiences, expression seems to fail him. 
Sometimes, like a Hebrew prophet, he uses the 
highest images he can think of, only to declare 
their inadequacy; at other times he takes refuge in 
negatives to get rid of the apparent limitation of 
every afl&rmation. As in Dante’s vision the whole 
universe was gathered round a central point in 
God, who yet at the same time was con- 
ceived as an infinite circumference embracing all 
things, so ki the worshipper’s heart God contains, 
and yet transcends, everything ; and the double 
aspect of God as the One in whom all is lost, and 
yet the One in whom all is found, seems to be 
expressible only by asserting the failure of all 
expression. Thus what is really the deepest and 
fullest of all our experiences is apt to adopt the 
language of Agnosticism, in order to convey a mean- 
ing that seems too great for any form of words. 

But, in th^* second place, we have to observe, 
that when the man who is thus inspired by “ thoughts 
beyond* the reaches of this soul,” declares that he 
knows nothing, he means the very opposite of what 
he says. He does not mean that his mind is 
empty, but that it is too full ; and his revolt 
against the idea of knowledge is caused by his 
realising a deeper unity, and so a greater completeness 
of being, than that which is consciously present to 
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him in what he ordinarily calls knoMedge. He see^ns, 
therefore, to leave such knowledge behind him, as 
having no relation to the higher object that fills his 
soul. Nor does he realise that it is from the common 
consciousness of things and experience that he starts, 
and that his highest vision or intuitive feeling would 
have no meaning if it did not reflect back its light on 
the ordinary world of experience, and enable him, 
however imperfectly, to reconstitute his view of that 
world in accordance with “ the pattern showed him in 
the Mount.” For it is, after all, with materials 
derived from the world of sense that we must build 
up our New Jerusalem; and the Divine B^iiig whom 
we oppose to everything else, would be a mere 
abstraction, if we did not somehow refer all that is 
finite to him. 

If once this truth be realised, it comes to be 
seen that the religious movement upwards cannot 
be a mere movement of abstraction ; and that, if it 
be in one aspect a via negativa, yet its negations 
always have a positive behind them. The defect of 
Mysticism, and especially of the Mysticism of 
Plotinus, is that it does not discern this ; and that, 
therefore — if we follow out its characteristic way of 
thought to the logical result — ^it ends in a false isolation 
at once of the God worshipped and of the spirits 
that worship him. For the whole way upwards is 
described as one in which the spirit divests itself of 
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oncf element of its "life after another in order to adapt 
itself to the nature of the object with which it seeks 
to be united. In this sense, Plotinus compares the 
Irue mystic to one who, before entering into a shrine, 
has to purify himself from all the defilements of the 
world, and even to strip off all his. garments, that he 
may leave behind him whatever is unworthy of or 
alien to the god. So must man in his upward pro- 
gress divest himself of everything finite, even of 
things which in the lower plane of finite life were 
good and liiseful. Thus practical morality is re- 
garded by Plotinus as simply a process of purification 
(ica0a|O<r(?),^by which the body and its passions are 
got rid of ; and when once the cleansing is complete, 
the ethical life with all its virtues is to be left 
behind. Thus the practical gives way to the 
contemplative life, which, as we have seen, is 
emptied of all reference to the experience of the 
individual in this world. And, finally, even the con- 
templative life itself has to make way for an ecstasy, 
in which the soul is stripped’ of everything except the 
bare feeling of the divine. The ultimate result is a 
religion which, just because it has substituted itself for 
all other interests, has ceased to be the consecration of 
all action and all knowledge, and which, in being 
set. against both, loses all its value even as a leligion. 

From this it appears where the error of Plotinus lies. 
It lies, not in the regressive dialectic by which he 
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reaches higher and higher points ofi view, but in <)he 
fact that the higher point of view is taken at each 
regress to exclude the lower and not to enable us to 
correct the results won from it. It maj give some 
additional force to this criticism, if we remark that 
the successive steps of the ascending movement 
of the thought of Plotinus have a close analogy 
to the stages in the development of the idealistic 
jdiilosophy of Germany — an analogy which, however, 
conceals a gprofound difference of method. Thus 
both these movements begin in a perception of 
the defects of the ordinary consciousness, in so far 
as it conceives all objects as externally ^.related to 
each other, and takes even the self as one particular 
object among others. And they botli seek to correct 
this defect by calling attention to the univei’sality 
of the self, to which in knowledge all objects are 
referred. When, therefore, Plotinus referred back 
the discursive to the intuitive reason, he was making 
the same kind of reflective regress upon the con- 
ditions of experience as that which was afterwards 
made by Kant when he brought to light what 
ho called the Transcendental Unity of Apperception — 
when, in other words, he showed how the unity of the 
self is implied in all determination of objects as such. 
We may add that Kant made substantially the same 
mistake as Plotinus, when he regarded that relation of 
the world of experience to the self as showing that 
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Che world of experience is merely phenomenal For 
thus Eant was led to isolate the bare unity of 
^bought with itself from the unity of experience 
which depends upon it, in the same way that 
Plotinus severs the intuitive from the discursive 
reason. 

The true lesson, as was shown by Kant’s idealistic 
successors, was simply that we must not view any 
object as complete in itself apart from the mind that 
knows it. Hence, as Fichte already centended, the 
world of ex^rience — which we at first take as a world 
of independent individual things conditioned by time 
and space* and acting externally upon each other, a 
world whose elements are bound to each other only 
by external necessity — must ultimately be regarded as 
an organic system, which is so essentially related to 
the intelligence that all .its pai'ts and changes are 
phases in the self-determined life of that intelligence. 
In like manner, if Plotinus were right in regarding the 
perfect unity of intuitive ra^on as the presupposition 
of even our discursive knowledge of the world of 
tense, the inference is that the idea of the former 
must be taken, not as excluding the idea of the latter, 
but os enabling us to reinterpret it. In other words, 
the spiritual world must be r^arded, not as another 
world to which we ascend by leaving the natural 
world behin<P us, but os simply the natuVal world 
viewed in relation to its principle. , 
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Lastly, the regress of Plotinus upon the One viewed 
as an absolute unity — transcending even the division 
of subject and object which is found in the pure 
intelligence — is very similar to the step which Schelling 
took when he rose above the subjective Absblute of 
Fichte’s earlier philosophy. For as soon as it had been 
proved that there is a real correlation between subject 
and object so that the consciousness of each implies 
the other, it became necessary to conceive the unity, 
to which thiB world is referred, as transcending the 
opposition between them. And the a^ialogy may 
be carried farther. For Schelling, at least in his 
earlier writings, seemed to regard that unity as a 
centre of indifference, an Absolute of which nothing 
could be said, though it is the source both of the 
ideal and the real world, both of spirit and nature. 
It, however, soon became visible to Hegel, if not to 
Schelling himself, that the unity cannot thus be 
separated from the difference which presupposes it, 
but that both the real and* the ideal process must be 
reinterpreted from the higher point of view of that 
unity. In other words, the idea of God would lose 
all meaning, if He were taken as simply a unity tran- 
scending all finite and particular existence, and not fU9 
a Being who realises himself in the whole process of 
nature and spirit 

It thufi appears that modern philosophy has retraced 
the ascending jgath of Plotinus, and indeed, of the whole 
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an<9ieiit philosoph;f which gathers to a climax in him. 
Rut the result is different, because in each step of this 
ascent the endeavour of modem philosophy has been, 
not to set the higher view of things in opposition to 
the lower, but rather to reconstitute the latter by means 
of the former. In other words, the ultimate tendency 
of modern philosophy has been not to separate spirit 
from nature, and God from both, but to see God as 
the principle from whom both come, of whom both in 
their difference and relation are the manifestation, and 
to whom tl]j:ough the whole process of their existence 
they return. 

It appears, then, that the movement of Greek philo- 
sophy toward a deeper and deeper self-consciousness, 
ends, owing to the method of abstraction it follows, 
in the absolute negation of all consciousness. In other 
words, it is just because it separates the higher from 
the lower point of view instead of using the former to 
correct the latter, that, ultimately, it empties the higher 
point of view of all its positive meaning. For, when 
the intuitive unity of self-consciousness, with its ideal 
difference of the subject and the object self, is tom 
away from the discourse of reason with its external 
synthesis, and when the unity beyond the difference of 
self-consciousness in its turn is torn away even from 
ita transparent difference, the ascent is made in such 
a way that the path of descent is absolutely barred. 
The irpSrrov of this method may be already 
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detected in Aristotle’s conception df the purely doui* 
templative life of God from which all essential 
reference to the world was excluded. But, while 
Aristotle was content to take the world for granted' 
Plotinus was forced to face the difficulty of itsi origin. 
And, as we have seen, he could find no ground for the 
existence of anything other than God, except in the idea 
of a natural necessity by which the higher, though its 
activity is and can only he directed to itself, produces 
some lower copy of its own nature. But, in thus 
making the univer^ an accident, produce^, indeed, by 
the divine, yet not because God is essentially self- 
manifesting, but only because it is somehovi;. necessary, 
Plotinus practically revives the old Greek doctrine 
which puts fate above the gods. In other words, he 
escapes making matter independent of God, only to 
subject God to a natural law which is independent of 
himself. Thus Plotinus implicitly denies, what he 
seeks above all to affirm, that God is all in all, the 
source and end of all things. 

And we must further note what is at least one of 
his motives for this denial. He is solicitous td guard 
against attributing deliberation or design to God in 
the creation of the world, because this would throw 
upon God the responsibility for all the evils and 
imperfections that are found in it God creates 
because He cannot be and not create, snd, therefore, 
the universe may be described as eternally begotten. 
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Moteover, vrhen it*i8 b^otten, it ia not God that seeks 
itr but it that seeks God; Ktva at ipw/ievov, as 
Aristotle had said.^ Thus Plotinus involves himself 
m more than all the difficulties of the Aristotelian 
doctrine, which transfers the cause of motion from the 
object of love to the lover. Nor oan the difficulty be 
removed by conceiving such love as a mere want« 
which is satisfied by the infiuence coming from its 
object Love, indeed, is a want, but it is also a principle 
of activity that reaches beyond the want to its 
satisfaction > and the being in whom it is has a 
principle of movement in himself, and cannot be 
conceived «b a mere matter for a form that comes 
from without A fortiori the Being who is the 
ultimate source as well as the object of all love 
cannot be conceived as having no love in himself. 
Thus God must be regarded not simply as creating 
lieings other than himself, but as realising himsdf 
in his creatures; for if not, their relation to him 
will be accidental and external, and He will 
not be their God. Thus the philosophy of Plotinus 
is the condemnation of the Greek dualism, just because 
it is he who carries it to its utmost point. It is 
the proof that we cannot so emphasise the transcendence 
of Gh)d in relation to his universe as to deny his 

> In VI, 8, 16, PJ^tinus Mya, ipde/uo’ xoi Iput i oMt koX^lAtcO (put, 
but in this passage he is avowedly using language which he admits 
to be not strictly accurate. ^ 
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immanence therein, without ultimately being led to<the 
absolute denial that He is its God at all. Or, to put 
the same truth in its particular application, we cannot 
deny that God is essentially related to man, without 
also denying that man is essentially related to God. 

Now, it may, I think, be shown that the doctrine 
which finds the universe, and especially the doctrine 
which finds humanity, in God, was implicit in 
Christianity from the first, and that it found ex- 
pression in the development of Christian doctrine. 
At the same time, as it was by the ayi of Greek 
philosophy, and especially of Neo-Platonism, that that 
doctrine was developed, it was impossibly that the 
dualism which was so deeply rooted in Greek 
philosophy should not greatly influence that develop- 
ment. And we find, as a matter of fact, that this was 
so, and that, as a consequence, the very doctrine of 
reconciliation became itself the parent of a new 
dualism which deeply affected Christianity all through 
the middle ages, and has not ceased to aflect it down 
to the present day. 

Into this, however, as it lies beyond our 'present 
subject, we cannot yet enter. But it may help to 
deepen our view of the difficulty if, in the next 
lecture, we examine the way in which Plotinus deals 
with the problem of evil, and how, in doing so, he and 
his followers were brought into coll^ion with the 
Christian Church. 



LECTURE TWENTY-SIXTa 


THE CONTROVERSY BETWEEN PLOTINUS AND 
THE GNOSTICS. 

• 

The period of the activity of Plotinus as a teacher 
at Kome lasts from 244 to 262 A.D., a period in which 
there was great activity of thought in the Church, 
and much controversy with the Gnostics and other 
heretics, who sought to introduce into its doctrine 
many elements borrowed from Eastern religion and 
Western philosophy. Nor can there be any doubt 
that Plotinus was brought into close contact with 
such speculations, and thx^t he liad to maintain his 
ground against them in the discussions of his school. 
The ifeo-Platonist system was, as we have seen, the 
concentrated result of Greek philosophy, and its dis- 
ciples were the natural representatives of the principles 
of that philosophy in the defensive war of ancient 
culture against the new ideas that were invading the 
world. The echo of these controversies is discernible 
not only in the one directly polemical work of Plotinus 
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against the Gnostics, but also in many of his l&ter- 
writings, particularly in his discourses upon Pro- 
vidence.^ From these we can gather that Plotinus 
had to meet an attack upon his doctrines from two 
sides, both from those who represented a ' deeper 
Pessimism and from those who represented a higher 
Optimism than his own. And, indeed, these two 
attacks sometimes merged in one, in so far as the 
Gnostics, who carried the dualism of Greece to a 
form more extreme than Plotinus, at the same time 
maintained in a somewhat imperfectr form, the 
Christian doctrine of the redemption of the lost 
and degraded. < 

It is curious to notice the intensity of passion with 
which Plotinus threw himself into the defence of 
both aspects of his own doctrine, and insisted upon 
the necessity of the exact compromise by which he 
attempted to reconcile them with each other. From 
the nature of the case, he had to maintain a balance 
between opposites. He ha^, to put it shortly, to prove 
that the world is relatively good, or rather that it is 

i 

the best of all possible worlds, because the One, which 
is also the Good, is its source and its end. Yet, on 
the other hand, he had also to contend that, as 'a 
material world, it is evil and opposed to the divine, 
and that the great object and purpose of the moral 
and religious life is to escape from it. ^ In the effort 
. >ra, i-a. 
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to 'maintain at once these t\7o opposite positions, 
his philosophy is, as it were, torn asunder. We 
cannot say that he was ever shaken in the conviction 
of the truth of his own system; but there are passages 
in his later works which show how deeply he felt 
the stress of upholding it against its assailants. And 
while, even in these works, there are 'chapters full of 
the glow of passionate faith, yet I think it is true 
that, as his dialectic becomes more subtle and com- 
plicated, the movement of his thought becomes less 
spontaneous, and less vividly imaginativa On the 
whole, it is in his earlier writings that we find the 
finest exp]%ssion8 of sublime religious enthusiasm. 
And the reason seems to be that his thought, through 
all the first period of his teaching, dwells mainly 
on the soul's ascent .from grade to grade in the 
spiritual world, or, in other words, on the ways in 
which it may escape from matter and sense, and 
return into union with the divine. Love of beauty, 
dialectic, and the practice of moral virtue are described 
as different means by whi(^ it can purify itself and 
prepare' for true final delivraance; and the various 
orders of bemg are represented as stages which the 
soul has to traverse on its upward way to Gk)d, in 
whom alone it can find rest and blessedness. The 
ftlimax is found in the ninth book of the sixth 
Ennead, in wlyich Plotinus devotes his higher powers 
of imaginative expression to describe the flight of the 
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* lonely soul/ the soul that has freed itself from, 
all difference and finitude, to the ‘ lonely One/ (pvyii 
jjtovov irpog jjlovov. It had not yet occurred to Plotinus 
to deal seriously with the difficulties which arise 
when we consider that all these lower stages of being, 
with all the evils they contain, must owe their 
existence to that divine or absolute Being, who alone 
is conceived as perfectly good. 

Now these difficulties were first brought before 
Plotinus in an effective way by certain members of 
the Gnostic schools, who maintained that <^the sensible 
and material world was produced by an evil Demi- 
urgus or Creator ; that the spirits of men, in so far as 
they belong to that world, are subject to darkening 
and polluting influences; and, finally, that they, or 
rather the elect among them, aye to be delivered from 
such influences by a Kedeemer emanating from the 
higher spiritual world, who should descend into the 
world of sense to break the chains by which they are 
bound. Plotinus had made the world-soul the lowest 
grade in his Trinity of the spiritual world, and 
had treated it as the mediating principle through 
which the higher grades communicate with the world 
of sense and matter. But the idea that the material 
world is essentially evil, was abhorrent to him ; and if 
he was obliged to admit — ^if, indeed, it were necessarily 
involved, in his philosophical principles — that that 
world has evil in it, yet he is eager to maintain that 
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.It is as good as it can be, and even that it is in essence 
good, and only accidentally evil. This world-despising 
mystic, therefore, when he encounters the coarser and 
more pronounced dualism of the Gnostics — which not 
,only condemns the material as such, but gives over the 
present world to the bnl one, and regards it as 
essentially the kingdom of Satan — remembers that he is 
a Greek, and that sensible beauty is for him, if not the 
perfect manifestation, yet the reflexion and product of 
a still higher ideal beauty. From this point of view, 
therefore, hS is fain to glorify that very phenomenal 
world from which, in his mystic mood, he had turned 
away almost with loathing, as the best of all possible 
material worlds. As a material world, it is a ‘ shadow 
of good things, and not the perfect image of them'; but, 
at the worst, it provides the first stepping-stone from 
which, and by means of which, we can ascend to a 
higher order of being. Hence he is roused to anger 
against those who would destroy the fine balance of 
the Platonic spirit, in whicly the aspiring idealism that 
seeks to emancipate the intelligence from the bondage 
of sense is so perfectly poised against the artistic 
feeling that clings to the sensible, as the manifestation 
of* the ideal. And he does not reflect that this fine 
balance has already been destroyed by his own 
mysticism. 

Urged by elhch motives Plotinus, in his Siscourse 

against the Gnostics, endeavours to go ^s far in the 
VOL. II. z 
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direction of Optimiem as his general principles will, 
allow him. This world is, indeed, he allows, only a 
reflexion or copy of the higher world, and, as a 
reflexion,* it cannot be equal to its original j but it 
comes as near to that original as a reflexion can do. 
We are not to. say that this world is evil, though 
there are many untoward things in it; it would be 
too much to expect that it should have all the 
perfection of the intelligible world. But, ho asks, 
allowing that it is only an image, " what more 
beautiful image could there be ? After the fire of 
the intelligible world, what l)etter image of it could 
there be than our fire ? What earth, outside of 
the intelligible earth, could be better than ours ? 
After the self-centred unity of the intelligible world, 
wd)at sphere could be more iierfect or more regular in 
its revolution than the sphere of our heavens ? Or, 
again, if we set aside the sun of the intelligible 
world, what other sun could shine more brightly than 
ours ? ” ^ That contempt bf the world of sense, which 
the Gnostics regarded as a proof of the elevation of 
their spirits, is rather, -Plotinus contends, a proof 
of the opposite; for he who despises the beauty 
he has seen, must be one in whom it does not 
awake the reminiscence of the higher beauty from 
which it is derived. " For what musician, who has 
perceived the harmony of the intelligible world, -vill 
‘n, », 4 . 
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.lisiSbn without emotion to the harmonies of sensible 
sound? Or what scientific man, who possesses the 
knowledge of geometry or arithmetic, will not 
rejoice to recognise the symmetry and proportion and 
order of the objects that are presented to his eyes ? 
Even one who looks at a picture caii hardly be said to 
see it, unless he recognises in it a visible imitation 
of ideal beauty, and unless it carries him out of 
himself and awakens a reminiscence of the truth it 
imitates. It is this reminiscence, indeed, which is the 
beginning ot love. If, then, he who sees beauty^ 
well represented in the face of a man, be carried 
beyond it to the intelligible, can anyone be so inert 
and insensible of soul as to behold all the beauties of 
the material world with all its symmetry and order, 
and all the glory of. form which shows itself in 
the heavenly bodies, far off as they are, and yet 
not to take all this to heart and reflect with 
reverence what they are, and from what original they 
come ? He who can do so, .hath truly beheld neither 
, the one nor the other.” ^ 

Above all, tlie supposition that the general system 
of the world is evil, and that no good is to be found 
in* it except in the souls of those men whom the 
Gnostic (Milled spiritual, strikes Plotinus as an absolute 
inversion of the truth. To him, as an inheritor of 
the tradition «of Plato and Aristotle, the principle 
»n, 9, 16. . 
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seemB axiomatio that Providence looks to the whole 
rather than to the parts, and that the world-soul 
participates in good in a higher degree than the 
souls of individuals. In particular he holds to the 
peculiarly Greek idea (which Philo8oi3hy adopted from 
mythology), that the heavenly bodies, the sun and the 
stars, are in a special sense the organs of the divine, and 
are lifted by tlieir perfect order and regularity of move- 
ment far above the change and contingency of the life of 
man. " It is absurd,” he declares, “ that they (i.e. the 
Gnostics), who have bodies like other raen and are 
subject to sensuous desire, and to fear and anger, 
should form such a high idea of their own capacity, 
and should assert that they can attain to the intelli- 
gible, while they will not concede to the sun, which is 
far less exposed to passion and disorder and change, a 
greater wisdom than belongs to us men, who are 
the creatures of a day and who are kept back from 
the truth by so many illusions. Yet they assert that 
their own souls, yea, and, the souls of the meanest of 
men, are immortal and divine, while the whole 
heaven and all its stars, composed as they are of 
nobler and purer elements, have no part in immor- 
tality; and this, though they see tlie perfect order 
and symmetry that prevails in the heavens, and 
the disorders of our earthly life. It is as if 
they supposed that the soul, which is immortal, 
of set purpo^ chose the worse place for itself, and 
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lurrendered the better place to the souls of mortal 
men”^ 

The world of sense, then, is for Plotinus as good as* 
it can be, and we see its goodness the more, .the more 
we look to the whole or to those parts of it which, 
like the heavenly bodies, partake ‘in its eternity, and 
the less we look to the changing lot of mortal 
creatures upon earth. - Man occupies a middle rank 
and partakes at once of immortality and of mortality, 
and for him, therefore, we may expect a mingled and 
checkered Kfe, corresponding to his double nature. 
Somewhere in the hierarchy of being there must be 
such a creature as man, and the defect of his nature 

* II, 9, 6. We cannot say with certainty that these words were 
directed against Christianity, but no language could more clearly 
bring out the opposition between the spirit of intellectual aris- 
tocracy that still clings to Nco-Platouism and the levelling 
Universalism of the Christian faith, with its uncompromising claim 
of the highest for the most degraded of men. It reminds us of the 
striking passage in the Confessions of St. Augustine, in which he 
tells us what be found and what he did not find in Neo-Platonism, 
and how, therefore, he could attajn no final satisfaction in it, but 
only in the Christian faith. He found in Neo-Platonism a con- 
ception pf the spirituality of God, which freed him from the 
inaterialktio tendencies of his earlier Manichaeism ; but he did not 
find in it that doctrine of the Word made flesh, which showed that all 
humanity is sacred, even in its utmost degradation, which humbled 
man with the sense of his unworthiness, yet at the same time 
revealed to him an infinite hope. Uhi ertU Ula tiedificans caritas a 
fundamento humilitatis^ quod est Chriatus Jesus / . . . Non habuit 
Ulae pobginae vultum pietatis hujus : lacrimas confessionist sacrijicium 
twmt spiritum cqgUrihnlatum, cor eontritum et pop^i 

saltUerUt spomem, civitatem, arrham spirUus sancti, poevlum pretii 
mstri, Conf VII, eh. 20, 21. • 
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shows itself in a weakness of will, which makes him 
incapable of sustaining himself in the intelligible 
' world. Yet we are not to suppose that this original 
defect is a fixed limit to man’s soul. He can by 
experience of evil learn to choose what is good, and 
the way upward as ’ ^ell as the way downward is open 
to him. As Plato said, " Virtue owns no control but 
its own,” and by his conduct in one life man chooses 
the SalfiMP that is to rule him in the next. We 
might be disposed to refer this idea of transmigration 
and of the possibility of an ultimate deliverance from 
the necessity of being bom again into the world of 
sense, to influences derived from the East, and 
especially from India, where the doctrine prevails to 
this day ; for we know that Plotinus accompanied the 
Emperor Gordian in liis campaign in the East, and he 
might there have come , into ' contact with some 
representatives of the Indian pantheism. But his 
language shows that he is merely developing the 
ideas of Plato. 

Plotinus Jhas several ways of explaining evil which - 
seem to run into, or alternate with each other. In 
the first place, he refers it to the free choice of the 
individual. He is specially earnest in denouncing the 
idea of fate; in the sense of an external necessity 
which determines all individual things and beings. 
Indeed, he points out that such an idea, if univer- • 
salised, is s^lf-contradictory. '"This necessity,” he 
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declares, " by its very excess destroys itself and does 
away with the enchainment or continuous connexion 
“ of causes. For it would be absurd to say that our 
different members aro fatally moved, because they are 
moved by the directing principle of our will — seeing it 
is not one thing that gives and another that receives 
tlie impulse, but there is one principle ‘present in all 
our members determining them to move and be moved 
by each other. So, in like manner, if in the whole 
universe there be one principle which is common to 
that which aets and to that which is acted on, and the 
movement of one part cannot be referred to that of 
another, we# should express the truth best by saying, 
not that all things happen through the causation of 
one by another, but that all things arc one. On this 
hypothesis, then, we could not even say that we are 
ourselves, or that any action is ours, but all our 
counsels and resolves must be referred to the deter- 
mination of another. In that case, to say that we act 
would be like saying that oun; feet kick, when we kick 
Ayy means of them. We must, therefore, maintain for 
each individual hie own individuality, and we must 
give to each the credit of his own acts and thoughts, 
whether they be good or bad. And especially we 
must not attribute oiur deeds to the whole, least of all 
our evil deeds.” ^ 

In this wayflotinns shows that a thorough-going 
‘III. 1. 4. 
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* . • • . 
system of necessity is inconsistent with the attri- 
bution to the individual of an independent will ‘or 
even of a self ; for the idea of necessity presupposes 
relatively independent things or beings, one of which 
determines the other, but if the determination ojp 
one by the other' is absolute, there will bo no in- 
dependent things or beings. We must, on that 
hypothesis, treat not only freewill but even self- 
consciousness as an illusion; for an ego or self can 
only exist on condition that wo are entitled to refer 
actions and thouglits to it as apart frftm all other 
things or beings. And the same holds with all 
individuality, whether self -con scions or •not. Fate, 
therefore, is a S(df-contradictory conception; for if the 
principle of the whole never gives, nor can give, an 
independent individuality to "the parts, it cannot of 
course take it away. This, no doubt, is an important 
thought, and the consideration of it may suggest an 
answer to an objection commonly brought against the 
idea of freedom. It is .eften said that, if we regard 
the universe as a whole and refer it to one jjrinciple,'' 
which, as the principle of the whole, must be absolute 
and infinite, we cannot admit anything like freedom 
or independence in any of the parts. But to this* it 
may be answered that, if we adopt such an argument, 
we are really limiting that very principle, which at 
the sanle time we are declaring to he absolute and 
infinite; in yther words, we are maintaining that an 
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iiifiifite Being cannot go beyond * itself or give rise to 
any creature even relatively independent of itself. 

^ Thus we seem to be driven to the conclusion that, if • 
there be any ultimate unity at all, it must be a 
Pantlieistic unity, in which all difiTerence is so 
completely lost that even the illusive appearance 
of it becomes inexplicable. In the language of 
Plotinus, the doctrine of necessity carried to the 
: extreme contains the negation of itself ; for the many 
existences, which are connected by links of necessity, 
must collap^ into one, and to say that the one 
Being who includes all is necessary, has no meaning. 

So far, tl^ argument of Plotinus is irresistible ; but 
how does he himself escape the difficulty? He also 
holds that the Absolute One does not go beyond itself, 
and that its activity, sg far as we can ascribe to it 
activity, is directed only to itself. He holds, to put 
it broadly, that it is not responsible for the existence 
of those lower forms of being, which nevertheless 
must be allowed to spring from it, and to owe their 
^jaxistence to it. But how then can they exist at all, 
if the Absolute does not realise itself in them? 
Plotinus, as we have seen, is obliged to fall back on 
ther strange supposition of an action of the Absolute 
which is accidental, or has only an external necessity. 
The inexplicable law that the higher form of being 
.always producqp a lower form, though without any 
action directed to the low^er, is used by Plotinus at 
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once to account for the existence of the lower, and 
yet to save the higher from any responsibility for it. 
Hence we have a descending scale of degrees of ' 
reality, each of which produces tlie imperfect image 
of itself in that which follows it, till ultimately wo 
are carried beyond the intelligible world into the 
region of matter, in wliich defect turns into jdiysical . 
and moral evil. Tlius God is saved from being the 
cause of evil by a tw’ofold expedient: first, by the < 
interposition of a number of iniermodiate beings 
between the highest and tlie lowest ; and secondly, by 
the idea that the production of the lower is an 
accidental result, and not the aim or object of the 
activity of the higher. 

But it is obvious that this is no satisfactory 
solution of the difficulty. Eor, in the first place, 
the very idea of an accidental operation of the 
Absolute is self-contradictory, as it implies tliat 
the Absolute in its outgoing activity is subjected 
to a law which is pot involved in its own 
nature as absolute. And, in the second plaee^,. . 
the interposition of the pure intelligence and 
the world-soul between the absolute One and the 
region of matter, only distributes the problem of evil 
over the different grades of reality, without doing 
anything towards the solution of it. Plotinus, indeed, 
seems k> maintain that, though the vitelligeuce and . 
the world-soul are defective as compared with the 
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.Ofte, yet there ift, strictly speaking, no evil, till we 
* reach the material world. But this contradicts the 
doctrine of Plotinus himself, that evil lies essentially 
•in defect, in the negative as such. It also contradicts 
another of his doctrines, according to ^liich the 
reason for the descent of an individual soul into 
the material world must lie in something defective in 
its nature as a soul, or even as an intelligence. For, 
ns we have seen, Plotinus repeatedly refers this fall to 
the self-will of the soul, which withdraws itself from 
the whole,^and seeks to be something for itself. In 
one passage, indeed, he seems to find a reason 
‘for the* fall in the need of the soul to learn by 
experience of evil that ‘ good is best.*^ But this, again, 
would imply that the soul in the intelligible world 
is a mere possibility or potentiality, and that it 
requires to pass through the trial and discipline of 
this world, in order to become developed. Such a 
conception, however, involving, as it does, that exist- 
ence in the material world may itself be regarded 
as a necessary stage in the’ development of the spirit, 

^ In IV, 8, 5, Plotinus says that " if the soul soon escapes from 
the world of sense, it has suUerred no loss by entering it, but, 
xm the contrary, has gained the knowledge of evil, and learned 
to recognise its essential nature ; it has become conscious of its own 
powers and manifested them in action, powers which w'ould 
never have come into exercise if it had remained in the intelligible 
world. Thus the soul could never have known its own possessions ; 
fur only the actual exercise shows the capacity, which would 
otherwise reinalu unknown, and could not even be isaid to exist 
in any 'true sense.** 
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would necessitate, if it were worked out to its cen-, 
sequences, a complete transformation of the whole' 
.view of Plotinus as to the relation of the two worlds. 
Finally, when riotinus refers all evil to matter, he^ 
makes it* inexplicable how the soul should ever 
descend or enter into connexion with matter ; or how, ‘ 
if by some external necessity it does so descend, the 
responsibility for the evils to which that fall gives 
rise, should ever attach to the soul itself. 

In his discourses upon Providence, the principal 
aim of which is to maintain that God^ is not re- 
sponsible for evil, Plotinus adopts another and a more 
promising line of argument. He compares Jthe course 
of the world to a drama in which there is much 
conflict between the dramatis personae^ yet in wliich 
such conflict is always subordinated to the unity of 
the whole. And, in connexion with this metaphor, 
he goes on to maintain ’that the nature of the 
universe \vill be more rational and perfect if it 
allows room, not only for difterence, but also for 
antagonism between its separate parts; indeed, lie 
even seems to suggest the idea that the highest unity 
is that which admits arid overcomes the greatest 
antagonisms within itself. Now in the intelligible 
world there is a perfect organic unity overcoming all 
its difference ; but in the world of sense, which is its 
copy, this.difference changes into a conflict of opposites 
which can never be completely overcome or reconciled ; 
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. en8 in this worlds therefore, thfe parts are continually 
warring against each other and even destroying each 
other. Here/ then, we have a continual process^ 
*of generation and decay, a mixture of good and evil 
which cannot either be separated or reconciTed. Yet, 
through all this checkered existence a certain pro- 
vidential order is maintained in the rise and fall 
of individuals and the interchange of existence. Thus, 
though evil exists in the world, it is continually 
subordinated to good. Justice is ever being done, 
in so far ^ it is the character of individuals that 
determines their fate; and the movement* of the 
whole system is an imitation on a lower plane of 
the perfectly organic constitution and process of the 
intelligible world. And if it be objected that in this 
world we often see the^wicked triumphing and the good 
depressed, Plotinus bids us remember that suffering 
and death are little things to an immortal being. 
The conflicts and wars of the phenomenal world, 
wc are to consider, are after all rather a dramatic 
exhibition than a real battle ; and the dramatis 
l^cTSoiyM who have been slain on the stage, as soon 
as the curtain is down, rise up to begin a new play, 
m which the parts are distributed anew, according 
to the goodness or badness of their acting in tlie 
first piece. 

“A rich Jife,** says Plotinus, "manifesto itself in 
the universe, which creates all beings, giving manifold 
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variety to their existeilce, and unceasingly producifig* 
beautiful forms to be, as it were, its living playthingst 
^nd when we contemplate the battles df mortal men 
and the weapons they use when, ranked in graceful' 
order, they fight against each other, it appears to* us 
like a Fyrrhic dance; audit suggests to our minds the 
thought that the serious business of mankind is 
nothing but play, and that death is not at all to 
be feared ; for, after all, those who die in battle only 
anticipate by a short time that which would happen 
to them in age, and those who depart sopnest from 
the earth will the sooner come back. Again, 
if men be deprived of their property, tjiey may 
easily compute with themselves that it was not 
really their own beforehand, and that the robbers 
have gained no serious possession in that of which 
they will soon themselves be robbed; for, we may 
even say, to keep mcK goods is worse than to lose them. 
We must, then, regard all that befals us like actions 
upon a stage, and we must consider that the murders, 
the various kinds of death, the conquest and plundering 
of cities, are but changes of scene and character, and 
theatrical imitations of tears and lamentation. For 
here, as in all the vicissitudes of life, it is not the 
inner soul but the outward shadow of humanity which 
laments and complains and bewails itself when, with 
the whole. earth as stage, men make tljeir manifold 
exits and entrances. Such, indeed, are the doings of 
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Aose who understand only how to live the lower and 
outer life, and have not discovered that all its sorrows, 
and even its most serious interests, are only play. 
For none but the man who knows the real earnest 
of life is called upon to be in earnest ; while play is 
seriously treated only by those who do not know 
what earnest means, and who are themselves but 
playthings. But if a really earnest man takes part 
with them in the game and undergoes the vicissitudes 
which they undergo, he will know that he has lighted 
upon the plays of children and will take off his mask. 
Even a Socrates may play, but he plays only with the 
external Socrates. We should, therefore, keep in 
mind t&at weeping and lamentation are not to be 
taken as proofs of the presence of real evils; for 
children also weep and lament when no ill has 
befallen them.”i • 

In' this attempt to .explain, or explain away, evil, 
we see Plotinus wavering between a justification of it 
as a necessary means to a greater good, and the denial 
of its reality except as ft transient appearance of the 
phenomenal world ; and it is obviously just because 
he is not able to carry out the former principle 
successfully, that he is obliged to resort to the latter. 
The idea, that the highest unity is that which 
manifests itself in the greatest difl’erences and anta- 
gonisms and overcomes them, is, as we have seen, 
* 16 . 
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Bi^eated by Plotiuus ; but in liis vie^w of the sensil^le 
world he practically gives it up. Yet it really v 
contains the solution of many of his difficulties. For 
it carries with it the consequence that the Absolute , 
must be conceived, not as excluding, but as including, 
all difTerences and oppositions. If^ we adopt this . 
principle, however, we must regard the Absolute not 
as an abstract unity, but as a unity in wliich all 
difference is embraced. We must raise the pure 
intelligence above the One to wliich Tlotinus sub- 
ordinates it, while conceiving it with Plotinus aa a 
conscious self, a self whose self-cousciousnefe implies 
and includes the consciousness of the intelligible 
world. Farther, we must conceive the inlclligiblo 
world, not as a world of pure forms or abstract intelli- 
gences, but as simply the external world under all the 
conditions of time and space ; and we must recognise 
this world of externality aiid of change, as the 
opposite counterpart, and therefore as the necessary 
correlate, of the pure unity and tianspareiit difference 
of self-consciousness. Finally, -we must represent this 
divided and finite world as yet a world in wjiich 
spiritual life is realised, nojb in one but in many 
spirits who, in spite of their finitude and change, or by 
means of it, are having developed in them the same 
principle of self-consciousness in which the whole 
system finds its beginning. For the idea that the 
highest unity is the unity of the greatest Milferences 
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l(\jids,*not only Jio the conception of that unity as 
: spiritual, but also to the conclusion that God can 
realise himself only in a kingdom of spirits, to whom 
^he has given the same independent selfhood which 
constitutes his own nature ; for 

“ God ia*chiefly God by goipg forth 
To au individualism of the infinite 
Eterne, profuse, intense.” ^ 

If it be true that the Absolute is not a self- 
contained, but a self-manifesting spirit, He must also 
be a Father of spirits. In the striking words of 
Schcliing, !tle can only give himself to his creatures as 
he gives a self to them, and with it the caimcity of 
participating in his own life. On such a view, his 
infinity will not be, as Pantheism would make it, the 
negation of their independent life, but the very reason 
and source of its fr&dom. 

Now it is a stroke-' of insight on the part of 
Plotinus to discern that spiritual life, at least in 
creatures who are under the conditions of the sensible 
world, must itself becdhie the source of greater 
division and strife than could exist among creatures 
who do not partake in reason, a division and strife 
which rise even to internecine war. Thus, after 
stating that “ the reason of the world, in order to be 
perfect, must produce in itself not only dilierence, 

but contrariety,” he goes on to say that, if reason 

• • 

^ 1 cannot find the refereace for this quotation. 
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has this character jn itself itc will show »it^ 
still more in its products, in so far as these are ' 
further separated from each other. " Now the 
sensible world has less unity with itself than, 
that higher world which is its reason or principle 
Consequently, it is more manifold and admits greater 
antagonism in the members of it. Hence also their 
desire to maintain their own life, and their impulse to 
compel all things into unity with themselves, is 
greater ; and, in the egoistic effort to seek their own 
good, by their very love they destroy the objects of 
their love, when these are perishable ; for the part, in 
its endeavour to attain the whole, drugs to itself all 
that it can. Thus the good and the evil are thrown 
into opposition, as when the same art of dancing 
compels the many members of a chorus to make 
opposite and contrasted movements; for, though we 
call one part good and the otiier bad, yet the combina- 
tion must be pronounced excellent. It might, indeed, 
be objected that this way of looking at the matter 
involves that there is no* badness at all; but the 
answer is that it does not involve the denial ef the 
bac^esB of individuals, but -only that their badness is 
to be attributed to any one but themselves.” ^ 

Plotinus, then, goes on to show how tlie divine 
Being may give to the evil and the good their 
appropriate parts in the drama of existence, according 
» in, 2, 67. * 
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t8 the charactela which may have so far developed 
*in themselves; and how their playing of these parts 
may be itself a further step in the evolution of their 
characters, which will be rewarded in their next 
incarnation, as actors who play their part well may 
receive a higher role in the next piece, and those 
who play it ill may be degraded. . The doctrine of 
transmigration is thus used as a means of escape 
from some of the difficulties connected with the 
imperfect evolution of individual character in the 
short lifc^ of man. 

The doctrine thus stated is not without ambiguity, 
but it*ieems to contain a principle which would go 
farther to explain the origin and limit of evil than the 
theory which Plotinus generally advocates. For what 
on that theory Plotinus seeks is to free all the powers 
of the intelligible world (to wliich on different 
grounds he gives the name of God) from responsibility 
for evil, simply by denying that their activity is 
primarily directed to the^ sensible world, wliich never- 
theless they produce. In the passage just quoted, 
however, it seems to be suggested that the highest 
unity miLSt realise itself in the extremest division ; ^ 
from which it would follow that God cannot be a 
mere self-contemplative reason, but must be regarded 
as realising himself iu a world of spirits who, as 

1 Of course, ^Plotinus saves his consistency, in appearance at least, 
by taking the greater division of the sensible world for granted. 
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such, are conscious of eC universal life, a life whicH 
is centred in itself. Evil may thus be explained as 
springing from good and from God, in so far as it 
arises from the conditions of the development of 
finite spii'itis in whom the germ of a divine life fis 
implanted. For, as possessing such a^ life, they must 
be independent, not only in relation to men, but even 
in a sense in relation to God. 

Further, as Plotinus points out, this selfliood 

of finite spirits shows itself at first in the great- 
ness of their claims, in what Hobbes calls their 

“natural right to all things” that sets them in 

rivalry and antagonism to each other, i^or, as 
Carlyle often reminds us, a self-conscious being is 
one who .cannot be satisfied unless he has the universe 
to himself ; and yet actually he ;s at the same time 
but one individual, an insignificant part of this partial 
world, and he necessarily comes into internecine con- 
flict with others, so soon as he attempts to realise tlie 
claim which his selfhood makes him set up. This 
enormous contrast of actuality and possibility, of 
individuality and universality, of a narrowly limited 
existence under conditions of time and space and an 
infinite want claiming to be satisfied, is the essential 
problem of human life, the problem which finds ex- 
pression in the writings of Marcus Aurelius and St. 
Augustine, o| Pascal and Rousseau, in all ,the writers 
who have penetrated deeply into the secrets of the 
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ifiner lif& It iS the Bame antithesis which is involved 
•in the Platonic doctrine that man always seeks the 
absolute good and can be satisfied with nothing lesg : 
from which it seems to follow that his actual life as an 
individual can bring to him nothing but 'a series of 
disappointments; For if he seeks an absolute good 
in anything finite, he must be disappointed; yet at 
first there seems to be nothing else in which he can 
seek it. The source of his evil, therefore, is his ignor- 
ance of that which ho is seeking. And if it be asked 
how he (jan be seeking what he does not know, the 
answer is that what he seeks is a complete satisfaction 
of the*qplf, and that he has not yet learnt that the 
self must be lost ere it can be saved. He cannot be 
satisfied with anything short of the life of .pod, but 
he has not yet discovered that the life of Gk>d is a life 
of giving and not of taking, and that he who would 
participate in it must accept its principle. Yet even 
in this his independence is maintained ; for, as he is a 
self, he must leam from ^his own experience to accept 
that principle, and no power can make him accept it, 
exce|>t as the result of his own life and experience. 

Now, if tills view be true, the difficulties as to evil 
• which beset Plotinus lose at least a part of their force. 
For, in the firet place, eidl, as a subjective experience, 
cannot be absolute, cannot be otlier than the perver- 
sion or imperfect development of a natu|e which is 
rooted in good. It can be nothing but the seeking of 
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the finite as if it were infinite ; and its fundamental 
characteristic must be ignorance — the self-contradiction 
of^ a being who knows not what he really is, and, 
therefore, seeks his good where it is not to be found. 
On the othdr hand, as an objective fact, evil can exjst 
only as the collision of individual selves who by such 
self-ignorance are brought into conflict with each 
other. We only hesitate to call it ignorance, and to 
generalise the saying of Christ that those who do evil 
‘ know not what they do,’ because the term ignorance 
rather suggests the absence of some particular piece 
of knowledge, and not the whole attitude of a self- 
conscious being towards himself and towards others. 
Further, we have to observe that the conflict of self- 
conscious beings with each other, which includes 
almost everything we call evil, is itself i)art of the 
discipline by which the selfishness and self-will that 
causes it may be overcome. ‘ For it is only through 
the experience of the evil of self-seeking in oneself 
and others, that a clear consciousness of the good 
to bo found in self-surrender can be developed. 

From this point of view, the error of Plotinus 
is that he does practically ' admit the existence of 
absolute evil, that is to say, of a matter that cannot 
in any w’ay be made a means to good. But, in a 
passage already quoted, he partly corrects this error 
when he refers the fall not to matter but to egoism, 
to the wish of finite spirits to be something for 
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themselves ; and when he eiplains this egoism as itself 
a result of that desire for the good which, when 
it becomes developed and enlightened, is turned into 
the love of God. In this he shows a true insight into 
the fact that evil is a self-contradictory state of the 
will of a rational being. The ^correlative truth would 
be, that such a will does not need to be rooted out, 
but only to be brought into harmony with itself : for 
the change from selfishness to love is not the extinc- 
tion of the self, but rather the opening up of the way 
to its •true realisation. PlotinuB, however, is too 
deeply imbued with the conception of evil as a purely 
negative element, introduced into the soul by its 
connexion with the body, to adopt any view of the 
process of its purification and conversion to good, 
except that it is an escape from this defiling contact. 
He is unable, therefore^p to vrork out the consequences 
of his alternative idea of evil as consisting in self-will 
and self-seeking. And, though he protests against the 
Gnostic conception of. JLhe world as evil, and as the 
creation of an evil Demiurgus, be cannot get rid of the 
dualistic assumption which is at the bottom of that 
conception. All we can say for him is, that he gives 
us the means of correcting the defects of his own 
view, when he suggests that the highest unity is that 
which overcomes and reconciles the gieatest anta- 
gonism; iWhen he recognises that this greatest of 
antagonisms is to be found in the conflict of self- 
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consciouB heings with each other ; and alcove all, when 
he shows that this antagonism, though in itself the 
very essence of evil, arises from the fact that, as self- 
conscious, they must seek the highest good for 
themselves. * * 

Turning to the other main difficulty bf the subject, 
the difficulty either of referring or of not referring the 
origin of evil to God, who is the principle of all 
things, we see that Plotinus adopted a very lame 
solution of it, when he regarded maltc^r as t)ie utmost 
result of the transeunt actmty of the One, as an effect 
of its overpowering energy, which yet has no connexion 
with its inner nature. It was the last refuge of Greek 
Dualism to think of the Absolute as subjected to a 
foreign necessity. And this Plotinus at times is near 
admitting when he maintains with^ Plato the absence 
of envy in God ; when he speaks of the creative activity 
as, for that reason, essential to God and even of the 
sensible world as a manifestation of liini; and above 
all when he declares that the descent of the soul of 
man into this world is necessary to its own spiritual 
development. If, indeed, we reject the false opposition 
of an immanent and a transrunt operation of God, and 
conceive of him as essentially self-manifesting, and as 
capable of fully manifesting himself only in and to 
spiritual beings to whom he imparts the principle of 
his own lif<^ we can see our way to the solution of 
the difficulty which Plotinus is seeking. In other 
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•words, we cah see how the divine Being may be 
regarded as the principle or first cause of all his 
creatures and yet not in the strict sense the cause of pvil 
as such. For, if the root of evil lies in the self-will 
of creatures, who, in seeking themselves, divorce them- 
selves from the life of God and become the rivals and 
enemies of each other, yet, on the other hand, such 
self-will is a necessary element in the inchoate con- 
sciousness of self, and it is only by passing through it 
and overcoming it that the consciousness of a self 
which js at one with man and with God can be 
developed, A self-conscious being cannot possibly be, 
or bcfcpme, good by the determination of another ; and 
in this sense we may say that it is impossible evgn for 
God to create a good spirit, a spirit whi^h is good 
apart from its own wdll, or good except by the over- 
coming of evil within and without it. For the very 
consciousness of self carries with it the assertion of 
self and the seeking of self ; and in a finite being such 
self-assertion and self-seeking have in them the germ of 
all that is evil. Such a being has by its own experience 
to * discover that it can be one with itself only as it 
is one with God, and it must discover this for itself. 
From this point of view we can say that evil is 
essentially involved in the existence of finite spirits, 
and that even divine power could not prevent it, if 

God was to be the Father of spirits who could share 
# • 
in hie own life. For. a spiritual kingdom is neoessaril7 
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a kingdom of freedom^ and this means a kingdom of 
those who have realised for themselves their member- 
shi]^ in it. Thus it may be seen that the Christian 
idea of God as self-revealing suggests, or contains 
implicitly in 'it, the solution of the problem which | 
Plotinus vainly endeavoured to solve by- distinguishing 
the immanent from the transcxint or outgoing opera- 
tion of the Divine Being. 

This idea, however, was at first only implicitly 
contained in Christianity, and its full evolution is to 
be found only in the history of the development of 
Christian doctrine and of the philosophy which arose 
out of it. 



LECTURE TWENTT-SEVENTR 

THE INITLUENCE OP GREEK PHILOSOPHY UPON 
CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY. 

« 

In the last lecture we were dealing with the 
Neo-Pl^nic treatment of the critical question as to 
the nature of evil and its relation to the absolute 
Being who is called •par excellence the Good. In 
arguing this question against the Gnostics, and 
perhaps against the Christians, Plotinus is brought 
into considerable difficulties, because he has to face 
those who from one point of view are greater pessi- 
mists, and from another {)oint of view greater optimists 
than himself. On the one hand, the Christian Church 
had inherited the Jewish antagonism to all nature- 
worship, and even something of those darker views 
which the Jews had derived from Persia, according to 
which this present world was regarded as given over, 
for a time at least, to Satan and the powers of evil. 
And this^ay of thinking was exaggerated by some 
of the Gnostics — and obviously by^ those with whom 
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PlotiniiB wu brought into contact — ^into the belief that 
the world was created by an evil Demiurgus, In 
tliese Gnostics, indeed, the dnalistic or pessimistic 
tendency was carried to an ertreme by a combination 
of eastern ‘with western elements, of the Jewish 
belief in demoniac possession with tVe Greek abhor- 
rence of matter. ■ Even the Christian church, though 
it rejected Gnostic extravagancies, was in the time 
of Plotinus becoming every day more ascetic and less 
inclined to regard this world as anything but a place 
in which to prepare for the next. As against such 
antagonists, Plotinus, in spite of the ascetic and 
mystic tendencies of his own philosophy, was con- 
strained to maintain the Platonic view of natural 
beauty a stepping-stone to the higher beauty of 
the intelligible world: an<^inbe^ting the traditions 
of a religion and philosophy which had treated the 
heavenly bodies as of a diviner nature than men or 
any of the other creatures of the phenomenal world, 
he was particularly scandalii^d at the idea that the 
former should be regarded as the work of an evil 
power. For him, this world, though in a sense a 
world -of shadow and semblance, was an image or 
copy of the intelligible world ; and from this point of 
view ho was obliged to palliate its evils, and to ti-eat 
its existence as a good and its defects as merely the 
necessary drawbacks that go along with that good. 

On the other hand, in Christianity and even in 
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Gnosticism, thef'e were elements of a deeper optimism, 
which were equally obnoxious to Plotinus. For 
apparently, in spite of their dualism, some Christian 
ideas as to a ' new earth ’ and a bodily resurrection of 
the blessed had appeared in the Gnostic writings ; and 
these were at ohce rejected by -Plotinus as conflicting 
with his conception that perfect bliss is to be found, 
not in any change of the material world, but in a 
complete escape from it And with still more 
decision did lie repudiate the doctrine that humanity 
is in itself divine, and that the highest good 
can be attained even by the commonest of men 
without ceasing to be human. The idea that union 
with the supreme God is for the 6\ite of humanity, 
and that it can be realised only by the, way’ of 
philosophic contemplation, makes him revolt against 
the universalism of Christianity. 

Christianity then, as I have indicated, contained at 
once a deeper pessimism and a higher optimism than 
is to be found in the. gystem of Plotinus, and just 
because of this, it could admit no dualism nor any 
of the compromises that dualism necessarily brings 
with it. Realising, as Plotinus on the whole refused 
' to do, that the seat of evil is in the consciousness and 
will of the rational being as such, Christianity could 
be content with nothing less than its complete 
eradication^ nor could it admit that there was 
anything in the world or in humanity that was 
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essentially evil, or in ' which good could not be 
realised. It was a doctrine of conversion, redemption, 
r^eneration, reconciliation : and it could not without 
mconsistency allow that there was anything outside 
of the circle of the divine life, least of all any huinkn 
being, who, as such, must be made in the image of 
God. Yet as little was it inclined to minimise the 
actual facts of the division of men from God and 
from each other. In recognising evil as rooted in 
consciousness and will, it deepened very greatly the 
conception of its antagonism to good, at the same 
time that it made it possible that that antagonism 
should be completely overcome. What is more, it 
made even the existence of evil explicable, as a 
necessary step in the development of the finite spirit 
to a consciousness of the diving principle which is 
realising itself in and through its finitiide. 

When, however, we say that all this was implicit , 
in Christianity, we must make a distinction. It was 
clear from the beginning th^t Chri.stianity iavohed a 
new conception of the relation of God and man. but 
this conception was at first an undeveloped germ, a 
germ of which the whole history of thought from that 
time has been the development. Prcsented at ujice as • 
a doctrine embodied in an individual life, Christianity 
seemed from the beginning to be fully concrete and 
real; yet, jjist because it was so presei^^, it was 
really at first undefined and unexplained, a fruitful 
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' principle rather* than a developed system. It was 
'the idea of God as revealed in man, and the idea of 
man as by a supreme act of self-surrender finding tl^e 
* perfect realisation of himself as the son and servant 
of God. It was this as embodied in an individual 
to whom others ‘might attach tbemsdves, and by this 
attachment participate in the same life. It was man 
losing himself to find himself again in God, and God 
manifest in the flesh to draw all mankind to himself. 
It is this divine dialectic, as we might call it, which 
was directly expressed in the words. of Christ as they 
are recorded in the Synoptic Gospels; and this also 
was tlie» lesson which St. Paul generalised from the 
life and. above all, from the death of Christ. It was 
the same solution of the difficulties of life w^ich had 
been suggested to tjie prophets by the sufferings of 
the people of Israel, trodden under feet of other 
. nations, and yet conscious of itself as the people of 
God. And it also contained implicitly the key to 
all the antagonisms o^ thought that had been 
developed in Greek* philosophy — the antagonism of 
the materid and the spiritual, the antagonism of the 
phenomenal and the ideal or intelligible world, the 
' antagonism of the finite and the infinite, the an- 
tagonism of the temporal and the eternal In a 
word, it contained in itself the principle of an 
optimism '^hich faces and overcomes the deepest 
pessimism, of an idealism which has room in itsdf fox 
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the most realistic conscibusness of all* the distinctions 
and relations of the .finite. 

, But it contained all this only in principle, and 
even that principle was not distinctly expressed, but 
was at first wrapped up in the conscious relation 
of the individual to- One in whom* it seemed once 
for all to be embodied. And though there is a 
truth in the assertion that relation to an individual 


person often contains, for those who experience it, 
a deeper meaning than they could have received or 
appreciated in any other form, yet, just for that 
reason, they can hardly be said to undci’stand or 
possess the truth by which they are thus infiuenced ; 
rather we should say that it possesses them, and 
carries tjiem on to results wdiich they cannot foresee. 
Thus, while an ideal, apprehended in an individual 
form, may be significant, and even infinitely signiliciint, 
its significance is always to a great extent hidden • 
even from him who feels it, and the more closely 
hidden, the greater that sig^iificanco is. Admiration 
and love often anticipate the intoJJjgence, and tlie 


heart may obscurely realise tlie i)resriico of a power 
which the mind cannot measure. I’lit such realisa- 
tion is a dim foretaste, an obscure anticipation, nf * 
the truth; ami it may require a long prote.ss of 
development ere it can j«ss inU, the mfeJJi«,,t 
appropnatiop and conscious appreciutioji of the prin 
cple mvolved in that which is admir/ai!! C 
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. AiiS there is, again, a long to traverse between 
such acceptance of a principle and the recognition 
of all its consequences. 

^ This will become clearer, if we bear in mind lihe 
novelty of an individualistic consciousness of- God, such • 

* as that age was* seeking, and such as it found in 
Christianity. The religion, like the morality, of earlier 
times was essentially social, mediated by the organi- 

• sation of tlie community or national society, as a 
member of wliicli, and only as a member of which, the 
individual was conscious of rights and duties in relation 
to other men, as well as of an ideal relation to God which 
consccrtftjd both. But, as we have seen, the conquests 
of Home put an end to all this. The Boman empire 
was the embodied negation of all such civic and nationsd 
bonds, and, as such, it conquered at once the nations 
and their gods, But*philosophy with the Greeks and 
Eomahs, and prophecy with the Jews, had provided a 
refuge for the religious consciousness, in the idea of a 
direct relation of the individual man to God, alto- 

. gether independent of *hia relation to others as 
Tueinbers of one political society. Already in the 
philosophical schools of • the Greeks, and in the 

•synagogues of the Jews, there had begun to exist 
what we may call a Church} a bond of liuman beings 
as all directly related to God, and only through 
God related to each other. And this bond was by 

*.Cf. Wellhauaen, Israclitisdu and Judinch^ OeachkhU^ Chap. XV. 
voli. II. 2 A • . 
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its very nature altogether indepenflent of the unity - 
of the State, which indeed, in the Roman empire, 
bad ceased to be an ethical organisation of life, 
and had become only the maintainer of outward 
* order. ’ t 

Now, the consciousness of a relation to Christ, 
as the personality in whom the unity of God with 
man was consummated and manifested, while it 
gave a new life to this purely spiritual organisation, 
could not make it more than a Church; it could 
not raise it to that community of all interests 
secular and sacred, which had formerly been em- 
bodied in the civic or national State. Th^*brother- 
hood of Christ was a union of abstract charity, 
which united men as religious beings, without making 
them the members of a political society. The 
Catholic Church was Catholic, because it included all 
Christians as individuals in virtue of their universal o? 
spiritual nature ; but it separated the concerns of that ‘ 
nature from all the secular aiTairs of life, and even 
when it did not seek to isolate the individual from • 
these affairs, it could not do more than put an external 
limitation upon them. It could not unite flesh witli 
spirit, the particular impulses of the finite life witlf 
the highest aspirations of the religious consciousness, 
in such a harmony as had been in large measure 
achieved some of the political societies of the 
ancient world. 
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. . St. Paul, indeed, gives us a ^picture of the Church 
as a body, in which each member has a special 
office, and yet all members contribute to one life^ 
but the actual Church, by the very fact that^ it 
excluded from its direct pundew all the secular * 
' interests of life, could not possibly realise that ideal. 
It could not organise men into a real aocial whole by 
means of their particular tendencies and capacities. 
It could produce a collective unity of individuals 
through one supreme interest, but it could not 
mould thejQ into a real social organism, since it 
excluded, or at least did not directly include, 
their oth^r interests. In fact, it could deal with 
those other interests directly only by treating them 
as of no account, and so creating not a State but 
a monastery. This fundamental weakness inevitably 
forced it, almost in spite of itself, in spite of the 
idea of the essential unity of the human with the 
divine on which it was based, into the path of 
asceticism. As a consequence, it tended more and 
‘ more to obscure that idea, or to give a transcendent 
interpretation to it as a unity of God with men 
which was realised only in the person of Christ, 
*and could not in the same sense be participated in 
by his followers. Thus the very dualism of human 
and divine, which Christ seemed to have come 
to terminate^ began to reappear in a new form, 
in . BO far as the idea of their union was, as it 
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were, lifted into the skies, into the fegion of abstract* • 
dogma as to the nature of the divinity. And as this 
phange was consummated, Christianity tended to 
become a religion of other-woiidliness, a religion irf 
* which the* life of this \vorld was viewed merely aiS a 
preparation for another. 

This tendency was at first resisted by the concep- 
tion of Christ as the Jewish Messiah. For though 
the early Christians had leanit to regard Christ as a 
Messiah who conquers by suffering and death/ and to 
look upon the world, in which this is fthe lot of 
supreme goodness, as in a sense given over to the power 
of evil, yet they did not despair of an earthly* victory 
over such evil. On the contrary, it was their hope 
and bejief that the struggle of a few years would 
bring about a renewal of all Jhings, and that tlie 
church, by the return of its Ix)rd, would be changed 
into a divine State, or kingdom of God upon eartlu 
As, however, the days went on, and the ‘ j>roniise of 
Christ’s coming ’ seemed to fj|,il, this hope passed away. 
The Church resigned itself to be only a church, and the ' 
world seemed to be finally given over to other powers. 
And, as a necessary consequence, the divine kingdom, 
for which the teaching and discipline of the Church* 
was a preparation, transferred itself to another world. 
The Christian was a pilgrim and a stranger in this 
world, and^ his patriae the native land of his soul, 
where alone he could be a citizen, was to be found 
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only in heavei?. And with •this transference of the 
realisation of Christianity beyond death and time, 
the elevation of humanity into unity with tjie 
divine through union with Christ inevitably too*k the 
aspect of an unrealisable ideal, unrealisable at least 
on earth; and,* as a natural consequence, the Church 
was set in perennial antagonism to the State. 

There was, however, a still more important influence 
which acted in the same direction, namely, the influence 
of Grfeck, and in particular of Neo-Platonic, philosophy. 
This in^uence had already done much to modify 
Jewish, religion at the l)eginning of the Christian 
era, a*s«is shown by the writings of Philo, and it 
could not but be felt still more powerfully in the 
Christian Church. For, as soon as the Messianic 
idea left Jewish soil^ it had to find an equivalent or 
substitute among the conceptions of the classical 
nations, and no idea could seem so appropriate as 
tliat of the Logos which had already been adopted 
by Philo. Put with t^is change all the limitations, 
which in the Jewish mind were connected with 
tlie’ Messianic idea, were at once thrown oflf. 
Already in the writings of St. Paul the conception 
of the Christ as ‘ the first-born of many brethren,* 
who had been raised from the dead by God as an 
evidence of his universal mission to men, seems to rise 
above evey' condition of finite life ; and^ in the later 
Epistles he is declared to be the ‘ image of the invisible 
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God/ the Being who ‘is before all xihings/ and bjr • 
whom * all things consist.* ^ And there was a danger • 
that the Neo-Platonic idea of the Logos should be 
carried so far as to reduce the whole human life * 
of Christ to a mere iUusive appearance of dne 
who was not a real human being at •all Even the 
Gospel of St. John might seem to give some 
countenance to such a view; for while the writer 
protests against it, and even dwells with special 
force and vehemence on its opposite, speaking of 
‘that which our eyes liave seen and our hands 
liave handled of the word of life/® and denmmcing 
as the worst of heresies the idea that Ghridt had 
not ‘come in the flesh*; yet he himself throughout 
his narrative is continually insisting on the super- 
natural aspects of the life of Christ. It was, in fact, 
just because tlie Son of Man was so much lost in 
the Son of God that the ‘assertion of his real 
humanity had become absolutely necessary. In the 
protests of St. John, therefore, we see tlie b()giiining 
of those controversies as to the relation of the divine 
to the human in Christ, which were to vex the Church 
through all the centuries in wliich it was occupied 
in the formulation of its creed. The two terms, God • 
and man, were here for the first time brought together . 
with a full consciousness of all that tends to divide 

>CoLI,1417. 

*lf the first Epistle be by the same writier as the Gospel. • 
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and oppose tliem; and it <«7as impossible that the 
Church should rest until the difficulties of their 
difference and unity should be fought out to some 
decided issue. It was, therefore, by no avoidable 
accident that these controversies arose in the Church. 
For so soon as the meaning of the life of Christ, and of 
the attitude of perfect surrender to God and unity with 
him, which Jesus Christ maintained both in his life 
and in his death, began to be realised — and this could 
not Ite long delayed in an age when Greek thought 
had ma(^e men so fully alive to the antagonistic 
oleineiijbs involved in the question — it was inevitable 
that ‘this problem should become all-important. 
Nor was it possible that the Church should rest 
with complete assurance in its faith, ii\[ all the 
various aspects of ^it were considered, and till the 
controversy regarding them was brought to a definite 
issue. 

Now there are many writers, and not only sceptical 
writers, bu^ Christian tjjieologians — including, indeed, 
the most important school of German theology in 
recent times — who hold that the great controversies 
of the early Church about the Trinity and the Incar- 
nation were controversies about words, or at best 
about subtilties introduced by Greek philosophy into 
the Christian religion, which have no real significance 
for later times. They are, in the language of Hamack, 
parts of t&at seculaiisatiou of the Christian faith by 
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which it was drawn do\yn into the sphere of an uif- 
christian system of thoujght Or, as others have held, 
tl\ey are meaningless attempts to define the incom- 
prehensible, from which no satisfaction to the intelli- 
gence of m&n can be drawn. Such a view seemsj to 
me to show a want of. the power to recognise that the 
controversies of an earlier time have a real meaning, 
though the problems discussed are not exactly Ov/r 
problems, and the language used in the debate has 
become unfamiliar. If, liowever, we can get over this 
appearance of strangeness, we shall be little inclined 
to the superficial view that the human mind wrestled 
for centuries over the difference between^ ‘verbal 
definitions of the Unknow’able. I do not believe that 
controversies about words ever occupy a great space 
in human history, although it is true that the con- 
troversies of the past often seem to us mere contro- 
versies about words, Put tliis is simply because we 
have not realised what the issues really meant to 
those who contended so strenuously about them. 
In the present case we have only to go a little 
below the surface to discern the vital relation which 
the controversies of the Ciirly Christian centuries have 
to those which occupy our minds in the present day. 

The truth is that the question of the early Christian 
centuries was simply the great problem as to the 
relation of the human to the divine, of tlie spirits 
of men to Ihe absolute Being, which is ^che greatest 
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* theme of modem philosophy"; but in that age the 
opposing views could only take the form of different 
conceptions of the person of Christ. Can God r<?vefl 
himself to and in man ? Can man be the, organ and 
manifestation of God? Such is the perennial issue 
which the Christian Church has had to face; but in 
that age it had to face it only in relation to him, in 
whom the consciousness of sonship to God had shown 
itself in its first and most immediate form. Ad- 
mitting that Christ was such a being, and that in 
him and Zo him God was revealed, could he be re- 
garded ^is a real man ? Was it not a degradation 
for him** to be brought into contact with mortality, 
and must not his appearance be regarded as a mere 
semblance which was necessary for the purpose of his 
mission ? On the other hand, if his appearance as 
man were such a semblance or illusion, how could he 

• reveal the reality ? How coidd a mediator, who was 
not man, unite man to God? Must not the two 
terms break asunder and require some new middle 
term, to unite them, unless Christ were at once very 
man and very God ? This was the circle within 
which the controversy turned during the first five* 
centuries of the Christian era. The ultimate result 
of the conflict was the assertion of the unity of 
divinity and humanity in Christ; but at the same 
time this reiult was in two ways deprived* of a great 
part of its meaning. In tlie firs^ place, it was 
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confined to Christ alone i and in the second place, the 
unity was regarded as, so to speak, rather a static’ 
than a dynamic unity, that is, not as a unity, realised 

in the process of the Christian life, tlie process of self- ' 

• • 

surrender and self-sacrifice through which humadity 
becomes — what poteiltially it is — tlie highest organ 
of the divine self-manifestation, but as a unity that 
exists independently of any process whatsoever. 

Now the imperfection of this result is partly ex- 
plained by the necessity that the principle of the 
unity of the divine and the human should be asserted, 
ere it could be worked out to any farthen conso- 
quences. Christ was the one crucial instance which, 
if it could be maintained as real, must inevitably 
determiqp the wdiole issue. If one man, living such 
a life of self-sacrifice for mankind, were in perfect 
unity with God, so that his consciousness of himself 
could be taken as the divine self-consciousness, then 
must not the same be true of all who followed in his 
footsteps ? If so, then tha highest goodness was 
shown to be only the realisation of an ideal which 
every human soul, as such, bears within it God is 
manifested in man under the ordinary conditions of 
human life, whenever man gives himself up to God. 
The power that builds and holds the universe to- 
gether is shown, in a higher form than by any 
creative act^ in every man that lives not ^or himself, 
but as an organ and minister of divine love to men. 
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* But this resftlt could not be seen at first. In the 
early centuries the idea could not be realised except in 
relation to its first pure manifestation. Christianity 
had, indeed, revealed God in man, but at first only 
in tlie Man, who was ‘ the first-born of many 
brethren.’ Aifd the whole movement of thought 
was at first concentrated on the effort to realise this 
unity of humanity and divinity in the person of 
liim, who was presented as at once the Son of Man 
and Son of God. Christ must be ‘ lifted up ’ 
ere he <;ould draw all men to him. In other men, 
tins ugity was a ‘far oft' divine event,’ which had to 
be roiilisod by a self-conquest that could never be quite 
complete. Thus Christianity had oast man down, in 
order to raise him up ; and* the negative ^aspect of 
this revelation must necessarily show itself before 
the positive.^ This was the inner necessity of the 
situation. But there was also an outward necessity 
corresponding to it. Greek philosophy supplied the 
form in which the reflective thought of tlie time was 
cast, the intellectual weapons with which it worked, 
the' categories or general conceptions by means of 
which it sought to deal with any new matter that 
was brought to it. And this philosophy was, as we 
have seen, profoundly dualistic, and the efforts of 
Neo-Platonism to overcome the dualism had only 
brought it^into a more startling form. Its hierarchy 

* ^ Cf . Evohuion of Religion^ 11, Lect, 10. 
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of powers reaching up to* the absolute *One and down 
to formless matter, showed at once tlie lued of 
mediation, and the impossihUity of attaining it in 
consistency with the presuppositions from which the 
system started. For in a true mediation the middltj 
term cannot be a - mere interinedliate, but must 
transcend, and comprehend in one, the two terms 
that are opposed. A rclloxion which Wcis guided 
by the ideals of such a philosophy was apt to bring 
division into the nature of the object to which it 
was applied, or, at least, to bring into acti^ve mani- 
festation any tendency to division that belonged to 
it Now, as we have seen, Christianity htul in it 
from the first a negative side. Its essential moral 
idea was, that of self-realisation through self-saerififf. 
"Except a corn of wheat fall into the ground and 
die, it abideth alone.” In such words Christ showed 
his confidence, tliat a new and a richer life would arise 
out of the death or sacrifice of the immediate natural 
existence ; but he demanded, that the old life should 
perish ere the new life could arise. Tliese two 
elements, the negative and the positive, are held in 
perfect balance in the consciousness of Christ, as it is 
expressed in the Synoptic Gospels, with its perfect self- 
surrender even to death, its absolute trust in God, and 
its confident reading of the divine goodness in all 
nature and ^ providence, in the face of the fiercest 
manifestations of evil passion. In Christ, we might 
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say, optimism timerges serenp and triumphant from 
• everything that could be brought to prove its opposite. 

Perfect idealism shows itself stronger than all the 

• 

% materialism of the world. Das Ernst dcs Negcetivm, 
the reality of sin and misery, has full justice dortfe 
to it, but the jlositive overreaches it, and transforms 
it into good. The prayer “ Father . forgive them, for 
tiioy know not what they do,” with its reduction of 
evil to ignorance, is perhaps the most victorious 
asserfton of the relativity of evil that ever has 
been made. 

But ^t was hardly possible that this balance should 
be preserved, and the very exigencies of the prolonged 
struggle of the Church with the world tended to 
bring the negative aspect of its doctrines into greater 
and greater prominence. Moreover, modes of thought 
derived from Greek philosophy were constantly 
aiding this tendency, and even at times threatening 
to break up the unity of the Christian consciousness 
altogether. Through the more educated of the con- 
verts to the Christian fmth, through the Gnostics and 
the* Christian Fathers — who opposed the Gnostics, 
but in doing so received a strong reactive in- 
il nonce from Gnosticism — through the Alexandrian 
school of theology, especially as represented by 
Clement and Origen, and at a later date by 
Augustine, the ideas of Neo-Platonism invaded 
the Ohrisfian theology. And wherever they came. 
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they tended to emphasise the negative and to 
weaken the positive elements of the Christian 
fa^th. The result was somewhat ambiguous. The 
fundamental idea of Christianity could not be lost; 
but it was, so to speak, driven back to its last 
entrenchment in the consciousness of ‘Christ, and all 
the outworks were surrendered to the enemy. To 
put the matter more clearly, Cliristianity could noS 
give up its central idea of the unity of the human 
with the divine, nor could it give up the faith that 
men in some sense are capable of being participators 
in the divine nature. But, under the influence of 
Neo-Platonic modes of thought, the gulf between ^Christ 
and other men tended to widen. The heresy that 
reduced the humanity of Christ to an illusive appear- 
ance was defeated in its direct aim, but it was 
victorious in so far as the glorified Christ was 
absolutely separated from and raised above all his 
fellows, till it became almost a paradox to say that 
" he was in all points tempted like as we are.” The 
strong language of St. John’s Gospel, " that they may 
be one, even as we are one,” had to be explained 
away. And though St. Athanasius could still say, 
that " He became man that we might be made gods,” ^ 
it was inevitable that such words should come to seem 
too daring. 

* arrAy, yiip tva ifiieh 8€oirot7i0&/iePn Dt fncam. TcrW, 

§ 61 . 
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The change Vhich passed, over the doctrine of the 
Trinity is another indication in the same direction. 
In * earlier writers and in St. Athanasius it is ijn- 
niediately connected with the doctrine of the 
Incarnation ; it is essentially an attempt ‘to deal with 
t/he great question of the unity of God and marr. 
But with St. Augustine, who was -deeply under the 
influence of the Neo-Platonists, and from whom the 
Athanasian creed with its mysterious antithetic 
uttci^nces is derived, it becomes an almost unintel- 
ligible account of the inner nature of the Deity It 
might , fairly be said that a change passed over the 
idea ^c£ the God-man very like that which passed 
over the idea of the world-soul between Plato and 
Plotinus, by which the very link between the 
intelligence and the matter was itself taken up 
into the intelligible world. And the mediation 
of 'the Virgin and the saints had to be brought 
in to fill up the breach thus made in the unity 
of the human and the divine. At the same time, 
the Christian view of life had to be modified in 
conformity with the new conception of the relation 
of man to God. The possibility of the realisation 

^St. Augustine, indeed, stiU tries to illustrate the idea of the 
Trinity by several analogies, e.g^ the unity of memoriae intelligentia, 
and voluntas in one consciousness ; but otherwise he seems to lose 
tlu) iTioaiiiug of the distinction of Persons in the inseparaJhiiM operation 
The Divinity, in fact, becomes with him a mystery, rather than 
what the d#:trine first sought to be, an explanation. And this 
’change is manifestly due to Neo-Platonio influences. 
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of the life of Christ in other men was *hot and could 
not be denied, but it was referred to another world, 
fon which this was r^arded merely as a preparation. 
Millennial anticipations of a regenerated earth were 
exchanged for the conception of the earthly life as a 
trial and discipline for a better world. And if the 
ascetic ideal could not absolutely triumph in a religion 
that proclaimed the resurrection of the body, if the 
natural feelings and affections of humanity could not 
be declared essentially imiiiire, because coniiffcteu 
with sense and matter, yet the discredit of following 
a lower ideal was attached to the life of the .family 
and the State. In short, it may faiidy be argued that 
through this whole period the development of 
Christianity was one-sided, and that, though it cpuld 
not altogether surrender its essential character as a 
doctrine of reconciliation, as the revelation of a unity 
of human and divine that underlies their differ- 
ence and overcomes it, yet it was drawn in the 
direction of dualism as far^ as was possible con- 
sistently with its retaining any hold of the life of 
Christ. And if it be said that this dualistic move- 
ment was itself a necessary stage in the development 
of the Christian idea, yet, on the other hand, we 
cannot doubt that the main agency by which it was 
accomplished was the Greek, and in particular the 
Neo-Platonio philosophy. In this case, even more 
clearly than in the case of the empire^ of Homer 
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we can see that conquered Greece laid spiritual 
'fetters on its victor. Greece provided Christianity 

with the weapons of culture which enabled it to 

• 

I subdue the minds of its opponents, but at the %ame 
time it did much to determine the main bias aifd 
direction of the religious consciousness which was 
established by its means. It gave, its own form to 
the life and doctrine of the Church, at least down 
to the time when, by a new reaction, the spirit of 
Chris Janity began to free itself from the tutelage 
that was necessary to its earlier development. 

These roniarlvs on the influence of Greek philosophy, 
especiJJyin iisNco-Platonic form, upon the development 
of Christian doctrine, are of course not intended to be 

exhaustive. Tliey are intendeci merely to indicate the 

1 

great ellect of the movement of Greek thought upon 
the theology of tlie Christian Church. In dififerent 
ways Greek philosophy 'may bo regarded as the genn 
out of which Christian theology sprang, or as the 
great adverse force which it had to combat. It was 
the former, if we consider that in Neo-Platonism 
Gre&k philosophy w’as struggling with the ideas of 
the antagonism between* the divine and the human, 
and at the same time of the necessity of their 
relation. The problem which Christianity had to 
solve, reached its most definite and decisive expres- 
sion in the Neo-Platonic philosophy. And we must 
yeraember^ that lie who puts such* a problem 
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distinctly before the human mind, hfis already done 
much to help towards its solution. On the other ‘ 
hand, Neo-Platonism itself was not able to reach Such 
a solution. It set the two terms in such absolute * 
opposition £hat a true synthesis or reconciliation *of 
them was impossible*. It altogetheif separated the 
Infinite from the finite ; or, if it tried to mediate 
between them by means of the intelligence and the 
world-soul, yet as it regarded even the world-soul as 
belonging entirely to the intelligible world, it^coiild 
not conceive it as descending into the woii(\ of sense 
and matter, or as reconciling the world of sense and 
matter with the divine. Its last word was# escape, 
not reconciliation, the deliverance of the soul from the 

t 

bonds of finitude, and not the conversion of the finite 

• • 

itself into the organ and manifestation of the 
infinite. Hence, w^hen brought in relation to 
Christianity, Neo-natoriism became an influence in 
favour of dualism. It tended to break tlie unity of 
life and thought wdiich ChrisUanity sought to estaWish, 
or at least to limit and make imperfect the recon- 
ciliation which Christianity sought to attain. 

Yet, even so, it discharged' a very useful office. In 
the region of spirit a victory won too easily is of little 
value. An optimism esUiblished without any diffi- 
culty becomes worse than any pessimism : an idealism 
that has not entered into all the difTerences and 
antagonisms *of the real is futile. Even l^hristianity 
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has tended to become an •ignoring rather than a 
healing of the evils of life when it has not been based 
on *the deepest consciousness of those' evils. Hence 
we must regard as a friend in disguise the enemy 
which again and again has forced the church and 
the world to recognise, how imperfectly the spiritual 
object of Christianity has been attained, how far the 
actual is from the ideal, how secular and profane the 
life of even the most Christian of men still is, how 
far the kingdoms of this world are from realising the 
^idea of the kingdom of God. As a ‘ facile Monism ’ is 
the ^ave of any true and compr<^hensive attempt to 
discoVdb the ideal meaning of the universe, so the idea 
of tlie unity of God and may may itself become the 
most shallow of illusions, if that unity be taken as a 
static identity, and, ^ if it be not recognised that the 
reahsation of it involves the overcoming of the 
deepest of all antagonisms. 

Now, modern philosophy from the time of the 
llenaissance lias soughh to emphasise the positive 
rather than the negative aspect of ethics and religion, 
almost as decisively as the Middle Ages emphasised 
their negative aspect. Sometimes, indeed, it has gone 
.so far in this direction as to forget the negative 
altogether. Even where it has not proclaimed 
Hedonism as the principle of morals, it has tended 
to exalt self-development to the exclusion of self- 
sacrifice, and it has sought the divine in nature 
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rather than beyond it. And a Pantheism that speaks 
of Bern give Natura leaves it at least ambiguous 
whether nature is taken up into God, or God is 
me;^ed in nature. If this tendency had gained 
absolute predominance, the modern world would have 
forgotten its Christianity, and gone l>ack — as Heine 
at one time wished it to go back — to a kind of 
aesthetic paganism. It is essential to Christianity 
to maintain — ^in the face of all the positive tendencies 
of the modem spirit — that a true self-development can 
be attained only through self-sacrifice, and that, if God^ 
reveals himself in man, it is only as man gives him- 
self up, to be the servant and organ of a divlno 
purpose in humanity. , Hence there is much still to 
be learnt* from a philosophy that keeps before us 
the depth of the antagonism between the natural and 
the spiritual, between the real. and the ideal, bet^^n 
man and God. And we may regard Greek philosophy, 
in spite of the negative character of its ultimate 
result, and perhaps because of it, as, in itself and in 
its influence upon Christian thought, contributing an 
invaluable element to tiieolo^cal thought 
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